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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THIS publication of tfce works bf the'Author 

o/The Confessional, is submitted to the pub¬ 
lic by. the Editor, from a strong sense of the 
duty which ’he owes to his country, to reconi- 
•mend those principles of genuine prdtestantisni, 
on which a moderate reforih of the established 
church might most happily be effected; as well 
as from an affecdionate regard to the memory 
of his excellent and revered parent, whose cha¬ 
racter and views as a writer, have often been 
misunderstood or misrepresented; and whose 
long and laborious life, was dedicated .to the " 
promotion of the best interests of the church of 
England* 

It was the •great wish of Archdeacon Black* 
burne's heart, by earnestly. Appealing to those 
who are intrusted with sup/rin ten danse of 

ecclesiastical affairs, to remove certain re¬ 
straints on the exercise of Christian liberty , 
which had b£en imposed in an inauspicious hour,, 
by tfie leaders of-the protest ant reformation ; 
and to cxhlbit^e national establishment of the 
gospel improving in edification*and'purity, as 



&DP&RTISEMENT. 

the btftfjfjfaifcts and knowledge of the,, age were 

desirable»attainnient. 

A dSffmi&tijcoas worthy, of such a man ;— 
a man wkimt^dferfmation in the laws of his coun¬ 
try, whose researches in efclesiastical polity, 
whose thorough acquaintance with the scrip¬ 
tures , and rooted conviction of the truth of the 
religion revealed in them, at once inspired him 
with zeal to pursue the prospect of reform in 
the church, and enabled him to discern, by what 
t?ieans and •to what extent, such a reform might 
be ‘carried without endangering the peace and 
good order of civil society. ' 

Whenever opportunity offered to serve the 
cause of truth and liberty, however temporary 
the occasion might be, Mr. Blackburne was al¬ 
ways on the watch,_ and his pen ever ready to 
volunteer its services ; one consequence of which 
was, that many, of the controversial Essays of 
this *faithful monitor' were scattered through 
tfie periodical[ publications of the day. And, 
however zee may triple, that neither these nor 
the efforts of 'tip fellow-labourers, were wholly 
lost at that time f yet it would be no easy task 
at present, amongst many others of the like na¬ 
ture, to ascertain the contributions of our author; 
nor if they could be distinctly ascertained, wquld 
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it be thought worth the while, perhaps, to fc- 
priht them now in a collectedform. 

It map be sufficient to acquaint the, reader, 
who is curious in contrdbersial history, that in- 
the year 1774, jJ {r. B lack burne published in 
three small volumes, ISmo. AColle&ion of Let-* 
ters and Essays, in favour of public liberty ; 
first published in the news-papers, in the years 
1764* 65, 66, 67, 68 , 69 , and 1770 . By an ami¬ 
cable band’of well-wishers, to the religious and 
civil rights of mankind. Published by Wilkie, 
and Goldsmith, London. 

* Of Mr. Blaclcburne’s vigilance and activity, 

‘ whenever the enemy appeared, the reader per - 

* haps may form some idea, by par using the pa - 

* per on Imbutation; those signed, Phleboto- 
‘ mus, Saxifragus, Lothario, Apicius, Eccle- 

* siasticus, Camillus, Inceptor, the Answer of 

* the Archbishop of Paris, to the Archbishop of 

* Canterbury, the letter to the bishop of Albany 

* elect, and not less 7 han twice asjnany more. 

* By the same hand was yianafactured, the cas- 

* trated chapter of TrisUam Shindy.’ jfcpdio 
the same hand, we believe, We may safely at¬ 
tribute the papers signed, Plebeius, Miso- 
mumpsimu^ a Free Burgess in fetters, the Coun¬ 
try Curate % of January the first, iEcus, Icon- 
oclastes, Barr^asivis, as well as several others 
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on which;, however, we cannot pronounce with 
equal'certainty. 

1» the following Memoirs of Mr. Blackburne's 
life abd writings, notice is taken *of some prin¬ 
ted, and some manuscript tracts of his h which 
•do not appear in this collection of his works. 
The Discourse on Family religion, and such of 
the Sermons and Charges, as are not here inser¬ 
ted, being-chiefly of a practical cast, may be 
supposed to have better answered the particular 
purpose, for which they were originally compo¬ 
sed^as they were at that tiipeprinted andpub- 
lish$d, than they could do if included in a vo¬ 
luminous publication like the present. For the 
rest, 'the. Defence of Dr. Law’s Appendix 
against.Morton, Steffe, and Fleming, is in a 
great measure superseded by the last complete 
edition of the Historical View ; which, in the 
opinion of some cpmpetent judges, may be.consi¬ 
dered us having given the finishing blow to the 
controversy „ Of the Letter on Baptism, and 
of the Three Letters. ,on Swift’s (misnamed) 
IKstqiy of the^four last years of the Queen, a 
short account will be found in the proper place. 

Upon the whole, the Editor thinks it right 
and respectful to the public, to add, 1 that he has 
conidubtfed this edition of the works ofJiis father, 
on as expensive a plan, as a reasonable regard 
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to the expence of so large a publication, and'a 
prope f attention to the convenience of the pur¬ 
chaser would permit. He hopes, however, that 
he has excluded nothing i nlhich could contribute 
fully and fairly, to display the character and 
principles of the Author.* And for the insert 
tion, on his agpn accord, of {he two little pieces, 
now first printed, the Story of the two Jews, 
and the Catacombs, it is presumed, they will be 
read with pleasure, as' specimens of the writer 1 
talent in the province of invention andfancy. 

The following Epigram of Archdeacon Black- 
burnc's, which is already well known, and has 
been repeatedly printed, for want of a more ap¬ 
propriate place in this work, may, Without far¬ 
ther apology, be subjoined here. 


LYCIDAS to PRUDENTIJ. 

Descehd,/air Stoic, from thy flights t 
From nature lcarri*to know, 

Our passions arc the needful weights* 
That make our virtues £o.« 

PRUDENTIJ to LYCIDAS. 

True, Lyfidas: yet think not sp 
Another truth, to shun ; / 

Our passions make our virtues go, 

But Aake^urvices rwt. . 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

It would be unjust to conclude A his Adver¬ 
tisement, without the acknowledgment of obliga¬ 
tion to a learned andfaithful friend, whose pe¬ 
culiar acquaintance With the subject of the fol¬ 
lowing papers ; and affectionate attachment to 
Ms memory, has enabled the Editor to meet the 
public eye, with more advantage £han he could 
else have done, without the benefit of his assis¬ 
tance. 

Bkignall, April 5, 1804. 

JV. B. The text of thi subsequent Memoirs, 
as fdr as the latin prayer, inclusive , is all that 
was left.by the Author himself. For the con¬ 
tinuance of those Memoirs, for the extracts of 
letters and other notes, whether signed E or 
not, as also for those articles or remarks in the 
Appendix, which are not otherwise accounted 
for K the Editor alone is t'esponsibie. 

'This edition having been put°to press in the 
year 1801, the pieces now first published, appear 
‘ wkh the date of tfl'e year in which they were 
printed. 
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Francis BLACKBURNE, the author of the fol¬ 
lowing tracts, was born at Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
June 9,1705. Hif grandfsffher Francis, was^ayounger 
son of a gentleman, whose family fo( malty years were 
owners of Marricke Abbey, about Six mil^s from" Rich- 
mdnd,together with a good estate for those times,wlffch 
a numerous offspring, and a want of (economy, obliged 
the owner to sell, so that the fortunes of his younger 
children were but'very inconsiderable^ 

Francis, our^author’s grandfather, was settled at 
Richmond, and sher^ entered into the stocking trade, in 
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which, by his own prudence and industry, and the en¬ 
couragement of Lady Yorke (whose relation, Mrs. Jane 
Inman, of Bewerley, near Ripon,, he married), and of 
Thomas Yorke, Esq. her son, he-aqquired a handsome 
fortune, which enabled him c to settle an estate of about 
two hundred pounds *a year, upon the marriage of his 
only son Francis, with Alice the elder daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Comber^ dean of Durham. Of this marriage, 
our author, ayourfger son Thomas,and a daughter Jane, 
afterwards married to Onesiphorus Paul, Esq. of Hill 
House, in Gloucestershire, [and mother to the present 
humane and patriotic Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, 
Baronet. E.] were the issue. f > ■ 

Francis, our author’s father, ‘died at tfie age of twen¬ 
ty-nine. And some years after, his widow married 
William Kirkby Esq.* of Ashlack, in Lancashire; and 
in consequence of that alliance, the family removed in¬ 
to that county, and the two sons were sent successive¬ 
ly to school at Kendal, in Westmoreland, Pennington, 
and Hawkshead, (where is a Free-school, founded and 
endowed by Archbishop Sandys), and lastly, to the 
Free-school at Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, of which Dr. 
Sqmuel Saunders was then*inaster. 

* By this marriage Mr. Kirkby had one daughter and three Tons;— 
Sarah Kirkby, who died unmarried at Kendal, Feb. 17, 1800, in her 
88th year. 

William Comber Kirkby, late Attorney at Law, in London, (and fa. 
titer of William Kirkby Efq. of the Exchequer Office), who died, July 
8th, 1791, in his 76th year. 

James Kirkby, late Druggift in London, who died September 5,1790, 
in his 74th year. *- 

And John Kirkby, who died in London, atnheage of x%. 
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These frequent removals from one school to another, 
■were the effect of 1 *the care and attention of their father 
iq law, Mr, Kirk by, to the education of these two young 
men; for no sooner, was any neglect or inefficiency of 
the school-master discovered, but the boys were remo 1 - 
ved to some other school*of better repute. The benefit 
of this solicitude of his fathes inlaw in the education of 
himself and hisbrother, our author always acknowledg¬ 
ed with expressions of the most sensible gtatitude. 

The elder brother remained only one year nnder the 
care of Dr. Saunders, having, as was judged by hi^ 
friends, sufficiently compleated his classical learning, 
to be qualified for entering upon academical studies; but 
being only sixtfien year’s of age, it was thought proper 
that he should pass one year under the eye of his worthy 
unde Thomas Comber, Esq. of East Ncwton,$ in York¬ 
shire, at which place he had the advantage of the li¬ 
brary of his grandfather, the Dean of Durham, and of 
the direction of his uncle in the use of it, who had been 
educated at Lincoln college, in Oxford, under the tui¬ 
tion, of Dr. Lupton. 

In the month May, 17 - 2 , and in thcscvent%entb 
year of his age, our autho^was admitted pensioner of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, under ^the tuition of Mr. 
Edward Hubbard, (afterwards Master o£ the College), 
and constantly resided in college, till be took thode- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Soon after which, his bro¬ 
ther Thomas, who had been admitted pensioner about 
two years before at Christ’s College, Cambridge, died 
at that college of the small pox, which so affected our 


* Near Helmfley. 
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fiuthor&s greatly to impair his health, and made it ne¬ 
cessary for him to go down into Yorkshire to re-estab¬ 
lish it. Upon returning to college,-he was chosenUon- 
duct, or Chaplain-Fellow of the society, and upon that 
title, was ordained deacon^ by Dr. Qreen, bishop of 
Ely, March 17th, 1728. 

Our author’s return.to'cdlege, was occasioned chief- 
ly by his expectation of a foundation-fellowship, likely 
to be vacant by the preferment of Mr. Addenbroke, 
afterwards Dean of Lichfield : but the majority of the 
.fellows being high royalists on the principle of heredi¬ 
tary right; and our author having by the conversatibn 
6f some liberal minded friends,, and the reading of 
Locke,* Hoadly, &c. acquired a strong attachment to 
the principles of ecclesiastical and civil liberty, he be¬ 
came act obnoxious candidate to the society ; and ha¬ 
ving disclosed his sentiments too freely, - in a public 
speech, on the 5th of November, immediately prece¬ 
ding the time of taking his degree,hc was rejected, though 
otherwise the only qualified candidate, and though the 
electors were obliged, in order to disappoint him, to 
violate their statutes,by indulging Mr.Addenbroke with 

• ' A certain < perton Indeed owei hit principles te a very ecci- 

* dental word of advice giypmJiim at feventeen, by a worthy old lay 

* gentleman, who 0 faid, “ yq’^ng man, let the firft book thou readeft at 

* Cambridge, be Lockp ujioif government." It was accordingly the 

* firft book that perfon bought, and he improved fo much by it, tint 

* he loft a fellowship by. a fpeech on the jth of November; and ha- 

* ving bread to eat, by the care and industry of a gsandfather, would 

* be the moft inexcusable man upon earth, (hould he ever regret that 

* and fome other losses of the feme Tort/ 

F. B. Te Thomas Hollis, Efq, Feb, 14th, 176!. 
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anextraordinary yea* of grace, to keep the fellowship 
full. 

On this disappointment our author resigned his.con^ 
ductahip, and repair^ to East-Newton }o his worthy 
uncle Comber, with whofn-he continued as a boarder 
for some years in expectation of some church perfer- 
ment, particularly the living of. Richmond his native 
place, where tlte Rev. and worthy Mr. Thomas Brooke, 
who had married his mother’s sister, was then incum¬ 
bent. 

During his residence a i East-Newton,he was afflicted 
with a nervous disorder and a dejection of spirits,which" 
disabled him from pursuing his studies, and obliged 
him to seek relief jn stfong exercise, particularly fox¬ 
hunting and other field sports, which restored himtoa 

tolerable state of health, and power of application to 

books.* 


* » Fox hunting was then my Study and employment, which I pw- 

* fued at t relation's hor.fein the country, when absent ffom York, with 

* great foiicitude andafliduity. At that relation's house however, ■ t 

* found fomesld books formerly ;he property of my great grandfather, 

' (anOliverianjustice^whoatthe restoration faved himfelf, his fondly 

* and fortune, by a match .vith a fomale royalift of distinction, whoft 

* name you faw in Cattericl church. These books,wUiclf, alter my faid 

* ancestor’s demife, were thrown by ancons the lumber of the houfo, 

' I conveyed to my lodging room, and theje became dfcquaintcd with the , 

* manners and principles of many excellantsoldpuritans, and thejftaht 

* the foundation of whatever approaches towards mediocrity in my own. 

* I was struck with their, unafftded and disinterested piety, and their 

* zeal for the fpiritual^ood ot mankind, and from them 1 learned that a 

* chhftian truly Such, mult ever be in a Slate of jyarfare with the world, 

' and particularly ^principalities and powers of it. 11 was their piety 

* which carried thenj through their trials, and their nonconformity to the 
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Daring bis connection with bis fellow«sportsmen, be 
was necessarily engaged in parties o£ dissipation, both 
in tjte country and. at the city of York, carefully avoid¬ 
ing however^ all temptations tc/intemperance, bearing 
in mind the occasion of hi? father's immature deaths a 
gross habit of body brought oft by the excesses of the 
bottle. 

At the head of these parties was Ed#ard Thompson, 
of Marston Esq. Member of Parliament for the city of 
York, whose brilliancy of wit and humourous vivacity, 
made him the delight of evfery comp&ny, who had the 
.pleasure 0 /associating with him. Our author bath pf- 
ten acknowledged, that to these relaxations he owed a 
knowledge of men and manfiers/tiighlgr service ableon 
many occurrences of life, arid such as it is impossible to 
learn frojn bpoks. 

It wosdurftig this interval, thatan incident happened 
which he sometimes mentioned with pleasantry, in 
hppjtering his own early ambition of being an author. 
While he was undergraduate, a sermon was preached 
! oti the thirtieth of January at the University church 
of Cambridge, on Mat. xxii. 21st. # Render to Casar, 
&c. This sermon was printed, and provoked ourau- 

• luxury and diflipation o£th*age, as well as to the forms of the eftati- 

• lifbmeht, that lAdc them ejpre than conquerors.’ 

F. B. to the Hcv.\f * Turner, Wakefield, Vide Monthly Mag, 
p.888, Dec, 179%. 

tf. B. The d/iverian JuJliee, mentioned in the above extract, was Wit* 
- liJS^f'fwnton, Efq o? Eaft Newton, who had married Alice, daughter of 
Lord Dejfty WandesfBrde, and whofedaugbter Alice Thornton, became 
the wifeDean Comber, our author’s grandfather. Vide Comber's 
Memoirs Comber, 1799, pp. 3a, 47 S°- * 
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thor in th« warmth of hit zeal for the family on the 
throne, to write some severe and itot over cool strictures 
upon it; and having proceeded to the length of a six¬ 
penny pamphlet) Jhe disguised himself, and in a dark 
night left it with the London carrier, directed to a pub¬ 
lisher in town, no otherwise known to him than by the 
mention of his name in a* title page; Having thus 
quitted the ca& of his brat to the carrier^ be thought 
no more of it, knowing the chance against its being 
printed to be more than a hundred to one; till going 
into a bookseller’s shop in York, above ten years after, 
he discovered his deserted offspring, among a variety of 
better and worse rubbish upon the counter. The subs 
prise of meeting with dn old acquaintance.so long for- 
-gotten, affected him so much that he was obliged to fit 
down, to the great concern of a learned friand , along 
with him, who was not apprised of the occasion of his 
sudden illness, till they were both sufficiently recovered 
to laugh at it. What became of this pamphlet is not 
known, that being the only copy jthe author ever saw in 
print or ever heard of. 

In the spring of the year 1739, the reverend andwor-* 
thy Mr. Brooke, rector of Richmond, declining fast in 
his health, and being confined to hy sick bed, it was 
thought high time that Mr. B* should qualify himself 
to succede him ; the living whi£h ivas in the,-gift, of “the 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, having been .previously 
promised to Mr. B. through the interest of $ir.Conyers. 
P’Arcy .Knight of the Bath, and John Yprk$, Rsqt then- 
members of Parliament for the town of Richmond. por 
this purpose lljr. / B. having obtained a title in th' 

B 
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diocese of Yotk, went to London to obtain priest's of* 
ders from Dr.' Lauaeelot Blaekburne, then Archbishop 
of York, who sent him with letters dismissory to Dr. 
Gooch Bishop of Norwich, by whojn he was ordained 
priest, on Sunday March lSthj 1739, at Ely chapel in 
Holborn. And Mr. Brooke dying soon after, Mr. B. 
was inducted intothe rectory of Richmond, May i8th* 
1739; the whole expenees of the instruments being ge¬ 
nerously paid by John Yorke, Esq. Mr. B’s. constant 

and valuable friend and' benefactor. 

• • 

t * Mr. B’s. friends had expectations that some perfer- 
ment would have-been conferred" upon him by Arch- 
bfshop Blaekburne, having been informed that his grace 
valued himself upon his family name; bift this was mere 
imagination, nor did Mr. B. pay any court to his grace 
with any 'Such view. When Mr. B. waited’upon the 
Archbishop to obtain priest’s orders,his grace asked hint 
where he was horn ; to which Mr. B. answered that 
“ *He was bora at Richmond, but that his ancestor* 
" wej'e.of Marricke-Abbey,” on which his grace said, 
" so were mine.” — Anthony Wood mentions. Dr. 
Lauficelot Blaekburne, as a member ofChrist church in 
Oxford, and author of a serifion intitled, “ The unrea- 
“ sonableness'of Anger.” He says,that he was the son of 
Mr. Richard ^Blaekburne of London ;* probably the 
same mentioned by^V$ood p. 647 ; who is said to have 
been “ born in London, and sometime M. A. of Trinity 
** college in Cambridge, afterwards Doctor of Physic 
" at< Leyden iuJSolland/and the'eompiler of VitaHob* 
" biana Auctarium which said Richard- we take 

A then. Oxon. vol. ii. p. 1061. 
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to have been *cousin german to Giles Bkckburne of 
Marricke. This*digression is only intended to obviate, 
.some reports relating to our author’s connections with 
the Archbishop, wjiich never Vere any other than as 
above. 

Mr. B. being now possessed of a parochial cure* set 
himself down seriously to his studies, and to the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. Concerning the lat¬ 
ter, as he was constantly resident in his parish, except 
for some very short intervals, during above forty years,* 
the report of his parishioners will be the most authentic, 
account of his conduct among them. It is Only meant 
therefore, to give an pccqpnt of hie literary performan¬ 
ces, on what occasions *they were composed and made 
public, or the reasons why some of them were suppres¬ 
sed, observing that in this detail much of hi* personal 
history is involved, as well as of his literary friendships 
and connections. 

In the year 1742, Mr. B. was pitched upon by Herity 
D’Arcy, Esq. of Sedbury in the neighbourhpod of 
Richmond, (then appointed High Sheryl? of the eounty 
of York) to be his chaplain; on which occasion he prea¬ 
ched and published hisjdt/fze Sermon, the first piece in 
this collection which we have published as we found 
it in the printed copy, one or tW passages excepted,, 
containing an encomium of Bishop Warburton’s b&ok 
on the Jlliance between Churchand State, of which per¬ 
formance as appears in bis subsequent writings, Mr. B. 

• 

* From 1739101787, forty eight yours hull. * t Vol. i. pp. 1 -24. 

B 2 
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afterwards formed a very different judgment* and ac¬ 
cordingly erased those passages with his own hand from 
the oopies remaining in his custody.* 

About the same time a litigation happened between- 
the Mayor and Corporatiph of Richmond, and Dr* 
Stratford, commissary, of the, Archdeaconry of Rich 
mond, concerning the illegal removal of the consistory 
court, and the records belonging to it/to the town of 
Lancaster, where the said commissary resided. On 
this occasion Mr. B. wrote two pamphlets asserting the 
sights of the corporation, and the propriety of restoring 
the consistory court, and records to the town of Rich¬ 
mond, the capital of .the Archdeaconry of Richmond, 
and the only place where the jurisdiction of the com¬ 
missary could be legally exercised. The consequence 
of which was that upon a petition to the Bishop of Ches¬ 
ter, Dr. Samuel Peploe, from the mayor and corpora¬ 
tion of Richmond, liis Lordship ordered the consistory 
to be re-established at Richmond, and the records to be 

* Vo'l. i. p, 6. 1 . 7. from the bottom, after the word * Communion/ 
the following fentencfc was originally inferred: [but by 1 none with more 

• advantage, than by the truly learned and judiciou?Author of the DMn e 

* Legation of Afofes, whom no Engl'JuMan, well afffcded to the religion 

* audliberties of hit country, can pafs by with a good conscience,without 
‘ payinghim iome ack nowl^dgcients for the excellent fervicea he has done 

• tojjpth.’J “ After the laboufs See.” 

Yol. 1 . p. 24. 1 . 4. after the Word‘ Considerations :• the following fen. 
tence was originally inserted [‘and that fuch incorporation, even upon 

* the fundamental principles of both, is no idle or amusing dream, may 

• be clearly understood, from that noble theory of Alliance between eccle- 

* fiaftical and civil power*, which a late incomparable writei has raifed, 

• not upon abftracted fchemes of what Jhottli be ig every policy, but 
| upon exprefs fads, and actual conditions fetuliar\p our own frond 

whence Ac. 
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XI 


replaced in the registry there, which was accordingly 
done.* But these performances, being of no impor¬ 
tance to the public in general, are not inserted in this 
collection. 

In the year 1748, a youhg man was recommended to 
Mr. B. for a curate, whose father was a worthy clergy¬ 
man, well known to Mr; B.«nd much esteemed by him. 
This young mSn being not very well qualified in point 
of learning, Mr. B. took some pains to improve him, 
and among other exercises for that purpose, set him to 
translate Erasmus's Preface, to his Paraphrase on the 
gospel of St. Matthew,* containing an earnest exhorta¬ 
tion to all ranks of geopje to study the holy scriptures. 
When the translation was finished and corrected, it ap¬ 
peared to Mr. B. to be a tract very proper to put into 
the hands of his parishioners ; and accordingly httving 
written a Preliminary discourse, addressed to the Roman 
catholic gentry and laity of Great Britain,f and added 
a few marginal notes, he procured a cheap edition ofit, 
recommending it to the public, partly as an antidote 
against popery, but chiefly as an encouragement to the 
common people to be diligent in reading the scriptures, 
for the information and iatprovement of thepaselvesand 
families, in Christian knowledge andjchrisUan piety. 

In the year 1749 appeared ft?r the firs* time, Free and, 
CandidDisguisitions relating tolthe Church of England; 
containing many sensible observations on the defects 
and improprieties in the liturgical forms of faith and 
worship of the ’established churchy and proposals of 
amendments and alterations, of such passages as were 

* Vol. i. pp. 56—>9. ♦ Vol. «. pp, as— jj. 
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liable to reasonable objections. This work was a com¬ 
pilation of authorities, taken from thewrritings of some 
eminent divines of the church of England, tending to 
shew the necessity or at least Ihe ^expedience of re¬ 
vising our public liturgy, and of extracts of letters sent 
or supposed to be sent to the compiler from his corres¬ 
pondents in different parts of the kingdom, approving 
of his design,and signifying theirdisposiAon to promote 
and encourage it, as there should be occasion. 

The compiler, the Rev. Mr. John Jones, vicar of Al- 
conbury near Huntingdon, was a man of a very singu¬ 
lar character, pious and regular in his deportment, dili¬ 
gent in his clerical functions, and indefatigable in his 
studies, which were chiefly employed in promoting this 
scheme of reformation, conceived and digested long be¬ 
fore *his Disquisitions were made public, but withal af¬ 
fecting a mysterious secresy even in trifles, and exces¬ 
sively cautious of giving offence to the higher powers. 

♦With Mr. B. this gentleman,on the recommendation 
of Dr. Edmund haw, afterwards bishop of Carlisle,held 
a correspondence; and to him Mr. Jones sent the grea¬ 
test part of his work in manuscript,*wfaich was returned 
to him without so much as the correction of a single slip 
of the writer’? pen.; nor was there a single line or word 
in theFreeandCaridid Disquisitions written or suggested 
by'Mr. B. notwithstanding many confident reports to 
the contrary. 

The truth is, Mr. B, whatever desire he might have 
to forward the work of ecclesiastical reformation, 
(which was as earnest at least as Mr Jones's) could not 

* Vid. Vol. i. p.3«5< 
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possibly conform his style to the milky phraseology of, 
the Disquisitions; nor oould he be content to have his 
sentiments mollified, by the gentle qualifications ot 
Mr. Jones’s lenient pen. He was rather, (perhaps too 
much) inclined *to look .upon those who bad in their 
hands, the means and the power of reforming theerrors, 
defects, and abuses in the government, forms of wor¬ 
ship, faith and discipline of the established church, as 
-guilty of a criminal negligence, from which they 
should have been roused by sharp and spirited expostu¬ 
lations. He "thought it became Disquisitors, with a 
(muse in hand of such high importance to, the infiuenoe 
of vital Christianity, rather to have boldly faced the.ut- 
most resentment of th# class of men to which they ad¬ 
dressed their work, than by meanly truckling to their 
arrogance, to derivcupon themselves their ridicule and 
contempt, which all the world saw* was the case of 
these gentle suggesters,and all the return they had, for, 
the civility of their application. 

No sooner however, was the book published, than it 
was violently attacked by several high church eealots; 
who thobght or affected to think, thdt any step towards 
a farther reformation, wqpld lead to the utter subversion 
of the Church <Jf England. Amongtjjfi; vest 'of these 
clamorous adversaries, one JMr. *Boswell a clergyman 
and schoolmaster of Taunton in Somersetshire, a man 
of considerable reading, appeared in some tragical re¬ 
marks on this pemicionsJbook, but written without a sin¬ 
gle grain either of candor or patience. 

In answer to this gentleman’s Remarks , Mr. B. with* 
out the participation or even knowledge of Mr. Jones, 
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or afty of his tttote confidential associates,.entered the 
lists, 'in an Apology for the Authors of the Frei and 
Candi^ Disquisitions, printed for Millar, 1750.* This 
'performance (the literary by-bldW above mentioned' 
excepted,) was the first exertion of Mr. B’s. contro¬ 
versial talents, communicated ‘to the public; and 
though a very* imperfect; pom position, procured him 
encouragement, among the very few to whom the au¬ 
thor of the Apology was known, to cultivate his turn for 
that kind of writing, by which he was led into many in* 
.conveniences, he neither did nor could r foresee; and 
whifch if he hud foreseen, he should not perhaps (as he.. 
used to say) have had ejther the prudence or the pusil-. 
lanimity to avoid them, 

Upon'his antagonist this pamphlet wrought no other¬ 
wise than a% an instigation to a farther degree Qf in¬ 
sanity, which broke out in a voluminous octavo full of 
passionate abuse, and a waste of impertinent quotations 
from, orthodox antiquity; for which the poor man (who 
afterwards had the misfortune to lose his reason,) was 
properly,but very tenderly reprehended by other hands. 

TihiamApology and a Letter inserted ip Mr. Jones’s 
second appeal from p. 170, to pt 181, were airthe pieces 
Mr. B. wrotej that hud any immediate connection with 
the Free and Candid Disquisitions. 

His next publication vya4. A Short Discourse on the na¬ 
ture,obligation' and benefits of Family Religion a small 
pamphlet printed at his own expence, and distributed 
among his parishioners. Such as it is, it may serve to 
shew, at least, that amidst the other employments of 

* Vol. ii. pp.i 3 S—17*. + Not infertcdin the p relent colle&ion. 
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his pen, he was not unmindful of the more immediate 
occaSioAs of hi> parishioners. 

On the eighteenth of July 1750, Mr. B. was collated 
to the Archdeacopry of> Cleveland, and on the first of 
August following to the Prebend of Bilton, by Dr.Mat- 
thew Hutton, then Archbishop of York, to whom he 
had been for some years titular chaplain.*—Such of 
Mr. B’s. frierfds as judged of his disposition, by the in¬ 
fluence that fear and hope have upon the majority of 
mankind, concluded, that,upon this promotion he would 
write no more 'Apologies for such books,as the Free and 
Candid Disquisitions ; and some of them were a little 
pleasant with him upon that subjectj to whom he oflly 
answered with a cool ihdifference, that he had made no 
bargain with the Archbishop for his liberty. He had 
good reason indeed to believe, that his grace was not 
unacquainted with his sentiments; nor was he a stranger 
to the Archbishop’s liberal notions on ecclesiastical af¬ 
fairs. When he first went to Bishopthorpe to be collated 
to the Archdeaconry, he was shewn into the chaplain’s 
room, where the first thing he saw, was the above-men¬ 
tioned Apology lying upon the table ; and he had aeason 
to believe, from sorpe conversation he hod with his grace 
before he left him,that he was suspected tftbe the author * 

* ‘ I heartily wish you joy of that accumulation of preferment which* 

* you have been fo long intitled to, and which though it cannot add either 

* to the real merit or to the interior refpectablenefs of the-perfon, who 

* muft dignify it, yet at it will give him frequent opportunity of indoiirtn- 

* atinghis brethren ihthofepartr, and may add fomewbat to his autho- 

* rity in promoting the good work of reformatioifin which he la fo happily 

* engaged, I thereiff doand will again rejoice.’ 

Dr. Edmund Law, to F. B. Auguft 1750, 
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of.it.—But there was a candor and generosity in Arch¬ 
bishop Hutton, rarely to be met with.in men of his 
grace's station. Mr.B. had beenwarmly recommended 
to his grace when he wasRishop of Rangor,by his steady 
friend John Yorke, Esq. and Mr. B. himself having 
lived in the neighbourhood of 0 his grace’s family at 
Marske, [near Richmond, JL] for more than ten years, 
his grace had some personal knowledge *of the man, 
and of bis general character in that neighbourhood ; 
and the Archbishop was known to say on a certain oc- 
c%»ion,that his own knowledge of Mr. B.'had as great a 
share in his prefennent,as the solicitation of hisfriends. 

lo the summer of t|>e year 1752, Mr. B. made his 
third visitation of the Archdeacoriry of Cleveland, and 
was desired to print the Charge,* he gave the clergy on 
that occasion ; which is followed in this collection by a 
Sermon preached at Richmond, at the ordination held 
there by Dr. Keene, then bishop of Chester, October 
15tb, 1752. To these two pieces helongs no particular 
history. 

In the latter end of the same year, Mr. B. paying a 
visit to a gentleman,-his parishioner, found him reading 
a charge delivered by Dr. Joseph Butler,* bishop of 
•Durham, to the clejgy of bis diocese at his primary vi¬ 
sitation in 1751*. The gentleman informed him, that 
»t had just been put info jiis hands by a Roman Catho¬ 
lic neighbour, who exulted not a little that the senti¬ 
ments of so eminent a prelate, were so conformable to 

btnv „ 

•, • Not Infcrtcd in the prcfcnt coHcdUon. 

shew;, 


•VoUi. 
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the regard paid by the papists to the ceremonies of the 
church of Rome. 

Mr.B. much surprisedatthis information,.andno- 
lesa at gome particular passages in the bishop’s discourse,, 
pointed out to him by His friend, took the first oppor¬ 
tunity to procure a copy of this remarkable charge, in 
which he found some doctrines so diametrically opposite 
to the principles on which the protestant reformation 
was founded and supported, that He thought they de¬ 
served to be exposed and censured, to prevent the mis* 
chief they might do under the sanction of so consider- 
• able a name. 

The remarks upon tjiis pastoral discourse being ready 
for publication, were’communicated to a learned friend, 
upon whose judgment the author was disposed to rely, 
before he finally determined to commiuthem to the 
press. Part of an answer to the letter Mr. B. wrote to 
his friend on this occasion, he had leave to prefix to 
his pamphlet. In another part, which is suppressed, 
the gentleman approved indeed of the contents of his 
performance, but strenuously dissuaded him from pub¬ 
lishing it, a on the consideration of the highdiameter of 
the bishop for jpiety and learning, of the difficulty he 
would find of keeping himself undiscovered, and the bar 
which the, freedom of his rerfiafks would prove, (should 
he be known to be the authoc).to his pretensions to fu¬ 
ture perferment. 

These remonstrances made no impression upon Mr. 
B> His opinion was, that the more exalted the station 
nnd character of the writer, the greater was likewise the 
'necessity of* obviating his influence, when it was era- 
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ployed to propagate erroneous principles, especially of 
so great importance in matters of religionj&nd that when 
.truth and reason demanded his testimony, and the pub- . 
■lie might be. benefited by it; he should never have any 
concern for the consequences to himself. 

The book was accordingly published with the title of 
A StriousEnqtiiry into the use, and importance of external 
religion, 8 tc. printed for Bladon, 1758. 

It remained for some time uncertain to whom this ob¬ 
noxious pamphlet should be ascribed. It seems how¬ 
ever, that Archbishop Seeker, soon after his promotion 
to Canterbury, by the diligence of his emissaries and * 
the indiscretion of the printer, found, out who was the 
reputed offender against his bosom friend BiShop Butler j 
and bis resentmentwas aggravated by the consideration, 
that these remarks might be alledged as some confirma¬ 
tion, of the suspicion entertained by certain persons, 
that the bishop (whose decease happened soon after the 
publication of this pamphlet) died in communion with 
the church of Rome. 

Of this discovery Mr. B. was totally ignorant till the 
year 17 ^ 6 , when the first edition of the Confessional 
came ont. Djr. Seeker had bAn prompted to the see 
oT Canterbury,‘in the year 1757 or 1758, without the 
least diminution of his a'nxlous vigilance, for the honour 
and interest of the church, of England. The author 
of the Confessional was accordingly soon discovered, 
and his exclusion from future perferment, cordially an¬ 
nounced by the Archbishop at his own table, as well 
on account of this second instance of his delinquency. 


• Vol i pp. 91—17*. 
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as of the enormity of bis strictures on bishop Butlert 
charge. 

Mr. Richard Baron, a dissenting minister, well known 
to the*public in his day, waseperfectly apprised of the 
Archbishop’s principles ibid* character, and kept his eye 
upon his grace’s manoevures, with as much attention 
and as much opposition,* as his grace gave to the at¬ 
tempts of Heretical pravity. The open declaration* 
made by his grace against Mr. B. among his guests as 
above-mentioned, coaid not be long concealed from 
Mr. Baron, whose aversion to the Archbishop’s priqpi- 
•ciples and conduct, as much perhaps as the considera¬ 
tion of the merit of the work, occasioned the Serious 
Enquiry, taPbe inserted in the fourth volume of a col¬ 
lection of tracts, intitled, The Pillars of Priestcraft and 
Orthodoxy shaken, and there ascribed to Mr. B. to bis 
great surprise, as be did not personally Ifnow Mr. Baron, 
nor had any connection with him by correspondence or 
otherwise. 

Thus was the prognostic of Mr. B’s. friend, of the 
consequences of this publication fulfilled ; any prospect 
the author might have had of further perfermeat in 
the church* under episcopal patronage,being effectually 
intercepted by this solemn denunciation of Archbishop 
Seeker.* 

.When the act for changing£tl\e style was passed into 
a law, various were the objections made to it. from dif¬ 
ferent quarters. But the great offence it gave to the 
common people, and indeed to several persons of rank, 

• For forae acdbuitt of the cenfures afterwards pronounced by another 
prelate on our author, ride the Apdcndix £A] to thefe.memoiri. 
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and education was, that the new'law obliged thetp to 
commemorate the nativity of Christ,' on a day which 
^wasnot"the true anniversary of that important event. 

In some parishes it was r insisted that the minister 
should observe old Chrretmass day, which according to 
the new style fell on the fifth of January. Some of Mr. 
B’s parishioners expostulated "With him upoji that occa¬ 
sion, to whom he answered, that if, they chose it, be 
would preach them a sermon on the fifth of January, 

• provided they would excuse hinj from reading the ser- 
vqte appointed for Christmass day. Accordingly a Ser¬ 
mon* was prepared, but as we believe, not preached, 
some of his friends to whom he shewed it, advising him, 
as we have heard, rather to print it, and to distribute 
copies among his neighbours ; which was done and no 
more heard*of ojd Christma9a day. 

It may be observed, that our author carried matters 
much farther in this sermon, than he had done in his 
Serious Enquiry; even to avow some scruples he bad to 
minister in the church of England, on account of what 
he called beggarly elements. + These however, he came 
to thinlc were matters of no great moment in comparison 
of other exceptionable circumstances in the forms and 
discipline of the church. Whatthese were,what opinion 
lie formed of thfcm, and wjiat conduct he observed with 
respect to them, we shall %ee in the sequel. 

In the year 1753 was published, a collection of visita¬ 
tion charges, on the rubrics and canons of the church 

•Vol.i.pp. I73~*0*. 
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of England, delivered by Dr. Thomas Sharpe, Archdea¬ 
con of Northumberland, to the clergy of his Archdea¬ 
conry. Mr. B. had this collection sent him by an 
acquaintance, who signified hi# desire to know Mr. B’s. 
opinion of the contents. Mr. B. as appears by a letter 
in his custody, civilly* declined this task. He was 
however, afterwards prevsylqd with to oblige another 
friend,with a few pages of Remarks upon some passages 
of these charges, which he thought to be the most ex¬ 
ceptionable. These Remarks were found in manuscript, 
among Mr. BPs papers lorrected, as be had noted, fojr 
t^e Press, with some appearances that they.had passed 
through several hands, being mqcli soiled and worn. 
What prevented the *publication of them at the time 
they were written, is not remembered. They are now 
given to the publicjuft as they were found.' 

In die same year 1753, an Act of Parliament was 
passed for naturalizing the Jews, under certain restric¬ 
tions therein expressed ; but the clamours of the popu¬ 
lace, encouraged* by the bigotry of some wrongheaded 
divines, quickly procured a repeal of it. On this last 
event Mr. B. wrpte, A Candid Address to tkeJewyresi- 
ding or desiting, to reside m Great Britain, occasioned 
by the repeal, of a late Act of Parliament, *in their fa¬ 
vour To this address was added, A postscript to the 
Christian Reader, occasioned bj a,passage in one of the' 
Rev. Josiah Tucker’s pamphlets, where an objection 
thrown out by Bishop Butler, to the naturalization of 
foreign protestants, was mentioned by Dr. Tucker,with 

•V0U.pp.317—J48. 
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deference and rCspect'.' Neither this Address nor the 
Posttcript were’then pablished ; but thePosfscrtpfbeing 
communicated to Dr. Tucker, (afterwards dean of Bris J 
tol) in manuscript, was cnswered by (he Dr. not with¬ 
out some acrimony, apparently upon the supposition 
that the honour of bishop Butler, as well as his own 
(reflected upon, ashe tdokcitan that Postscript,) required 
a smart animadversion* This answer wSs conveyed to 
Mr. B. by a common acquaintance of bdth parties,and 
- replied to by Mr. B. as the reader will find at the end. 
Of the Address .* 

In the yaar 1754,-4 Letter was written and sent toDr* 
Thomas Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, drawn up 
by Mri B. in concert with a few friended Chtfrdh re¬ 
formation. The presumption was that Dr. Herring, 
having the reputation Of a candid liberal-minded pre¬ 
late, might lie induced to use bis influence in recom¬ 
mending, and promoting the correction of some errors; 
and abuses in the established system of the Church, 
from whatever quarter such reforraatfbn might be sug¬ 
gested. No public notice however,. was taken of this 
Letter,nor was it attended with any visible consequences; 
qor indeed was it'heard of beyond the conscious circle 
1 of projectors, 'rill t^e yefcr* 177 J >wfcen it was ; printed'for 
Payne, among other preparations for that petition'to 
Parliament, which in,the following year was presented 
for relief in the case of subscription, 8tc.+ 
v the time of Mr. BVadmission in the Univer-* 
ambridge, he contracted an intimacy withMri 

pp. »8j -3*6. t Vol. ii. j/ft. 101—134. 
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Edmund Law,, then A student of St. John's College,* 
And long afterwards bishop of Carlisle. This friendship 
Continued many years as will be observed in theCctfirse 
of this narrative. In the year *7 53 appeared, An Ap* 
pendix to Dr. Law’s CMiiidtrationx on the Theory of 
Religion, “ concerningWie use of the word soul, in 
“ Holy Scriptnre; and the.stjrte of death, there de- 
" scribed.** This was called. The soul sleeping system ,+ 
and listed by the orthodox among the heresies of the 
times. 

Mr.B. from ah early consideration of the subject had, 
with some little difference in his ideas of it, adopted ' 
the doctrine of this Appendix ; and the Dr. being attach' 
ed from severtd quarter!, and among others by Dr. Pc* 
ter Stephen Goddard, Master ofClare*ha!l,'in a Sermon 
preached at St. Edmundx-Bury, Mr. B. stood forth in 
defence of his friend, and published, Ni Proof in the 
Scriptures of an intermediate State of Happiness or 
Misery between Death and the Resurrection , wherein 
the notions of some other persons, besides those of Dr. 
Goddard, are considered and brought, to the test of 
scripture.^: 

* ‘Dr. Law Ihave perfonaity known for oneof thrtdiideft of friends 

* and honeftelt of men for. thirty years ; asd yen I to be unaifoded with 

* any thing which has a tendency to hurt^rither hi* fortune* or hi* repu- 

* tation, T fiiould myfclf be neither kind ftorhoneft.* f. B. to Mr. War* 
burton, is Feb. tyjr. 

t ' The oppofttedo&rine might with equal .propriety, and with more 

* pointed ridieule, haw been infilled th efiul Jriamhg Jjtfitm.' Remark 
. of a friend. 

t Yol.ii. pp. i79»-a60. 
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Dr. Goddard was indeed bujt a feeble adversary it| 
comparison with the next, with whon^Mr, B. was en¬ 
gaged. The bishop of London, Dr. Sherlock had pub¬ 
lished some sermons in,4754, pteached chiefly, at the 
Temple; in which were some passages, supposed by an 
advocate for Dr. Warburton’s'systems to have no, far 
vourable aspect tqwards thq doctrines of the Diving Le¬ 
gation of Moses, and other pieces of the same eminent 
Author. To obviate the impression theae-passages might 
make upon the reader of those sermons to the disadvan¬ 
tage of his client, the learned advocate published, A 
‘ Free and Candid Examination of the principles advan¬ 
ced in. the Eight Reverend the. Lord Bishop of London’s 
very elegant Sermons lately published, bn this pamph¬ 
let the author dealt about his strictures upon the 
writings pf many learned and eiriinent men without, re¬ 
serve. Amorig others. Dr. Edmund Law qame in for 
his share of reprehension for reviving, as the author ex¬ 
pressed it, the old exploded hypothesis of the sleep of the 
soul. 

Oh this provocation, Mr. B. wrote, Remarks on Dr. 
Wavjmr ton’s Account of the Sentiments of the early Jews 
concerning the Soul.*.. Those Remarks have been es¬ 
teemed to'be*Mr. B’s masterpiece, but narrowly esca¬ 
ped suffocatio t n in the birth. The manuscript was en¬ 
trusted to the care of Andrew Millar, whose press Mr. 
B. had before made use of. Millar at that time was em¬ 
ployed in preparing a new edition of the Divine Lega¬ 
tion of Moses; of which indeed, upon bis recieving the 
manuscript, he gave the Rcmarker notice, promising 


* Vol. ii, pp. s6i— 33S. 
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at the same time, that justice should be done to the 
pamphlet, which after some delay, was printed for M. 
Cooper, 1757. But being understood to bear hard, upon 
Mr. Millar’s more codsequentjpl benefactor, it was but 
Very imperfectly published ; for.though very few had 
bought it, there was not one copy of it to be had a 
.month after the first and qnly notice that was given 
of it in a newspaper. The wicked motto Scilicet ut 
Tumo contingat regia conjux, &c. was said to be in a 
great measure the occasion of the obstruction, as it was 
supposed to allude to Dr. Warburton’s matrimonial 
qlliance with Mr. Allen, of Prior Park.. This sup¬ 
posed allusion, however, which occasioned so much 
pleasantry, agd partieularly , to a venerable prelate,* 
Mr. B. declared never entered his imagination, the re¬ 
gia conjux, alluding *to nothing in his idea., but Dr. 
Warburton’s sovereignty in the department of litera¬ 
ture, and the havock the Free and, Candid Examiner 
had made of so many considerable characters in order 
to establish it. 

In 1758 came out the third edition of the second vo¬ 
lume, in two parts, of the Divine Ligation of looses, 
printed for Millar, and the two Tonsons ; in which it 
appeared,, that th3 author had endeavouredto profit by the ■ 
Remarks made on certain passages.as exhibited in the 
former edition, several alterations being made in those * 
passages, with a view to elude the force of theJJ emarkt 
upon them. 

This manoeuvre obliged Mr B. to publish, A Re¬ 
view of some passages in the last edition of the Divine 


C 2 
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Legation of Moses demonstrated, by the , Author of Re¬ 
marks, Sfc. This pamphlet indeed did not appear till 
175Q : but being properly a sequel to the Remarks, it is 
placed in this collection c immediately after the*.* 

In the year 1756 were ’published, “ Letters which 
“ passed between the Right Reverend Robert [Clayton] 
“ Lord Bishop of Corke £ tfpw Lord Bishop of Clogher, 
" and Mr. William Penn, concerning baptism.” Mr. 
B. thought the arguments brought in these Letters,both, 
those of the bishop and Mr. Penn, were weak and in¬ 
conclusive, and in that perstlasion write. Some senti¬ 
ments of c country Divine concerning the ordinance of 
Baptism, wherein arf considered some passages in a late 
pamphlet intitled, Letters, fyc. addresseddo a tieighbour- 
bouring clergyman .+ 

The next piece in the collection is a mere Jeu esprit 
and may servfe to shew that Mr. B. did not confine him¬ 
self so strictly to theological speculation, as to debar him¬ 
self of the common privilege of Englishmen of rambling 
into politics. In the year 1758,or perhaps in the latter 
end of 1757 was published. Swift's History of the four 
last years of the Queen, concerning the authenticity erf 
which there was much verbal controversy, when and 
where Mr. Bf often bore a part. His sentiments on the 
subject, he chose to p'ut down Upon paper, under the 
fictitious title of Thr%e £.etters to a noble Lord, on Dr. 
Swift'sHistory of the four last years of the Queen, which 
it is presumed the reader will not think altogether un¬ 
worthy of a place in this collection.$ •• 

* Vol. ii. pp. 339.—to the end. 

+ Not infer ted in the prefent collection t —but for an account af the 
main argument—vifle Appendix [B.} 

t Thafe Letters are net inferted in the prefent collection. The drift 
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On Commencement Sunday, 1757, Dr. Powell an 
eminent Tutor of St. John’s College, preached a Ser¬ 
mon before the University of Cambridge, in defence of 
Subscriptions to the Liturgy and XXXIX Articles of 
tht Church of England^ The report then was, that 
Dr. Rutherford (between whom, and Dr. Powell, there 
was a kind of jivalship) had in some public exercise, 
thrown out, that these subscriptions were intended by 
the church as a real and proper test of the uniformity 
of opinions, and consequently that it was the duty of 
those, of whom they were required, to subscribe in the 
strict literal sense of the several ecclesiastical forms to 
which they put their nuptes. This"opinion. Dr. Powell 
in the abovementioned sermon thought fit to contro¬ 
vert, insisting that a latitude was allowed to subscribers 
even so far as to admit of the assent and consent of dif¬ 
ferent persons, to different and even opposite opinions, 
according to their different interpretations qf the propo¬ 
sitions to be subscribed. Dr. Powell’s casuistry on the 
subject, appeared to Mr. B. so detestable, and so sub¬ 
versive of the principles of good faith among men, that 
he determined to*expose and refute it to the best of his 
power, and accordingly prepared, and ip a little time 
published. Remarks on the Rep. Df. Powell's Sermon 

in defence of Subscriptions, §c+ to which* is prefixed an * 

• • 

of the writer’s argument is to (how, that the copy from which the Hif- 
tory wai printed, was the only copy which the Dean had ever written, 
and as complete as he* could write it, confidently at lead with the dif- 
covery made at the period where the Hidory breaks off, that the Lord 
Treafurer Harley lttd availed himfeif, as far as with fafety he could, ot 
the diigh-flying torits, and was then putting to fea again on a frefh tack 
•f his own, to their infinite mortification and difappointmeat. 
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affecting Address to the younger students in both our 
Universities : printed for A. Millar, 1758.* 

Mr. B.had begun some years before this to think se¬ 
riously upon the case of ecclesiastical subscription. 
When he took possession of thejiving of Richmond, he 
had been engaged as abovementioned, in a way of life 
that did not give him time or opportunity to reflect up¬ 
on subjects of that nature with precision ; and though, 
upon taking his first preferment, he determined con¬ 
scientiously to perform the duties of it, yet he was by no 
means aware of the difficulties that afterwards embar¬ 
rassed him in qualifying himself for holding it. ife 
therefore then subscribed as Skected by law, without 
scruple, and without apprehending the obligation he 
laid himfelf under, according to the form, of giving 
his assent andeonsent to the whole system of the church. 

When the same form was to be subscribed to qualify 
him to hold the Archdeaconry and Prebend, he con¬ 
sulted some of his friends, and particularly Dr. Law, 
who gave him his opinion at large, containing such 
reasqps, as had occurred to himself on the several oc¬ 
casions he had to undergo th$t discipline. .He was like¬ 
wise referred to Dr. Clarke’s Introduction to his Scrip¬ 
ture Doctrine of the, Trinity; and lastly, to the sixth 
Article of the Church of England; all which appeared 
plausible enough to satisfy him, for that time, that 
with these salvos and modifications, he might safely 
subscribe in the prescribed forms. 

Butwhen,upona(iotherprospectof advancement in the 
church, he began to consider the subject more intensely 


* VoJ. vi. pp. H-iot. 
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and found rcaion to think that the authoritieson which 
he had depended, were not of sufficient weight or force 
tooverrrule his own scruples, from that time he settled, 
it with Himself never to subsaribe again. About the 
same time it was that he began to make collections for 
that work which aftcrw&rds appeared under the title of 
The Confessional, in the prqgrgss of which lie was much 
applauded and Encouraged by his old friend Law, but 
mot assisted by him or any one else. But of this by 
and by. 

The next piece in orddr of time met with among Mr. 
B’s papers, contains some * Notes on a manuscript ex¬ 
planation of the Churches Doctrine of the Trinity, by 
Dr. Sharpe, %\rchdeaton of Northumberland, This 
was a subject which Mr.* B. was always desirous to 
avoid. But the manuscript being sent to him by a 
friend, who solicited his opinion uporf it, he wrote 
these notes, not with a view of delivering his own sen¬ 
timents on the Trinity, but only to shew the weakness 
of Dr. Sharpe’s arguments in support of the doctrine of 
the church. 

Mr. B’s attachment to Dr. Law, and his agreement 
with him on the doctrine #f an intermediate state,would 
not permit him to overlook any attacks on the Doctor’s , 
Appendix to his Considerations ) withou^somc animad¬ 
version. In the year 1757, Dr.*Moyton, Rector of Bas-* 
gingham, and formerly of Oxford, addressed some 
ft Queries to the Rev. Dr. Law, relative to what he 
** had advanced on the soul of man, and a separate 
“ state.” The same year, one Mh John Steffe pub- 

V Vol. i. pp. sft—to the end. 
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lished,FYi«Zfttm,in the two first of which he attempts 
to overthrow Dr. Law’s hypothesis; and in 1758, the 
same Mr. Steffe published Two Letters, in the first of 
which he attacks Dr. Lajv’s Appendix directly,' and in 
the second, defends the first of bis Five Letters above- 
mentioned. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Caleb Fleming, had 
likewise thrown many abpsiye remarks onDr. Law’s Ap¬ 
pendix.* These three adversaries Mr. Bt undertook to 
confute. The manuscript was completely prepared for 


* A ceflition of hoftilities afterwards'took place fietwixtthia gentle¬ 
man and Mr. Blackburpe,as appears from the Metnoin of Thomas Hollis 
Efq. p.jSa. 

* Of Mr. HSllis’s correfpondence at h#me [in fhe year 1767. E.] we 

* meet with very few remains 1 men of merit and of liberal principles 
4 he encouraged and cheriihed, without refpect to denomination or teli- 

* gious profeflion. ' 

* It happened tljat two ofthefe had enteredinto a pen-war, about fome 

* particular points of Theology, in which the gentleman who gave the 

* provocation [Caleb Fleming. E.], was handled with fome feverity by 
t hjS opponent [Francis Blsckbume. E.] unknown at that time to Mr. 

* Hollis, who had for fopie tiirje been the friendly patron of the other. 
4 Mr, Hollis becoming acquainted afterwards with the defendant, 

* brought about a reconciliation, or rather indeed a ceflation of hoftilities, 

* obferying, that as they agreed in points of mom confequence, it was 
f not worth their while to quarrel abrupt matters, where 1 * the truth was 
‘ neither fo difecrnjble, nor fo important as upod other fubjeds, upon 

* which they had each 444 unanimously ” employed his pen. 

* Speaking of the>perfon vtrlio made the attack, in a letter to the defen. 
' dant, dated December 19th,'1767, he fays, “ Whenever this good 
*’ man trips in any degree, he is proporttonably concerned j gnd I know 
*' he has an high and affectionate refpefl for you.” . 

* To which the anfwer ia: It is impofiibie 1 Ihppld carry on any 
•• farther controverfy with a friend of Mr. Hollis, and an hone# man.” 
Vide alfo Vol. iii. p. 348. of theprefent work. 
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the press ; but the publication was postponed, for what 
reasons we cannot say. 

The Discourse on the study of the Scriptures , was de¬ 
livered in the way of a charge to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Cleveland in the summer 1763.* 

Jn the year 1765, Mir. B. attentive to his own con¬ 
victions, as well as to the honour and reputation of his 
friend Law, published, A Short Historical View of the 
controversy concerning the Intermediate state between 
Death and the Resurrection , with a Prefatory Discourse 
on the use and importancb of Theological Controversy.\ 
He began with the decision of the council of Florence, 
and carried down his enquiry to ti^e eighteenth century. 
But some friends havitfg suggested to him, that he had 
not taken proper notice of several writers of reputation 
who had employed their pens on that subject, he pub¬ 
lished a second edition of it in 1772, of tfhich a farther 
account will be given in its place. 

It has been mentioned above, that Mr. B. had, not 
without some scruples, prevailed upon himself to sub¬ 
scribe to the XXXIX articles, in order to qualify him- 
self to hold the Archdeaconry of Cleveland and Prebend 
of Bilton, His chief inducements at that time, were 
the reasonings of Dr. Clarke in his Introduction to the • 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, a nyinuscript half 
sheet drawn up by Dr. Edmund Law, and the liberal * 
concession in the sixth Article of the church of Eng¬ 
land. 

Some time afterwards, upon a prospect of farther ad- 

* Vol, ir. p. 405. ♦ Vol. ill. 
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vancement to a considerable preferment, he took occa* 
si on to re-consider these several arguments,and thought 
they fell short of giving that satisfaction which an 
honest man would wish to have, when he pledges bis 
good faith to society in so solemn a form as that pre¬ 
scribed by the 36th canoin, Enjoining. subscription 
to the Articles and liturgical forms of the church of 
England " 

• In this situation of mind,he sethimself to examine into 
the rise and progress of this requisition in Protestant 
churches,and into the arguments brought in defence,or ra¬ 
ther in excuse of it; the result of which was the compiW 
tion since known by th e name^of The Confessional, or 
a full and free Inquiry into the tight, utility, and suc¬ 
cess of establishing Confessions of Faith and Doctrine in 
Protestant Churches . . ' 

This work lay by him in manuscript for some years. 
He had communicated his plan to Dr. Edmund Law, 
who encouraged him greatly in the progress of it, and 
appears by many letters in tbe course of their correspon¬ 
dence to have been extremely impatient to have it pub- 
lished*. The fair copy however, was nf ver seen by any 
of the author’s, acquaintance? one confidential friend 

excepted, whdspofceof its existence and contents to 
the late patriotic Thomas Hollis, Esq. to whom the au¬ 
thor at that time was not personally known. 

Mr. Hollis mentioned this manuscript to Mr. An¬ 
drew Millar, the bookseller, who in the year 1763, in¬ 
tending a summer excursion to visit his friends in Scot¬ 
land, was desired by Mr. Hollis to call upon Mr. B. at 
Itichmond,\vlierc,aftersomeconversation,themanusciipt 
was consigned to,Mr.Millar’s care for publication,and ac- 
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dbfdingly caifte out in the Spring 1766.* Ttie only con¬ 
dition made With Mr. Millar was, that the author’s 
name should becotacealed. 

When the book Was published, it appeared from the 
clamour that Was raised against it, that grievous offence 
was taken at it by that part of the clfergy who affect to 
call themselves orthodox. • 'She indignation of Arch¬ 
bishop Seeker was excessive. His mask of moderation 
fell off at oriee. He employed all his emissaries to find 
out the author, and by the industry of Rivington, and 
the communicative disposition of Millar, he succeeded. 
* Dr. Edmund Keene was then bishop of Chester, and 
Mr. B’s diocesan, and had expressed and indeed shewn 
in several instances life friendship and benevolence to 
Mr. B. He wrote a Jetter to an intimate friepd of Mr. 
B. mentioning the resentment of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and other bishops, against fhe reputed au¬ 
thor; and intimated that if the suspicion which fell upon 
Mr. B. was groundless, he would do well to silence the 
imputation, by publicly disavowing the work in print; 
for that every door of access to farther preferment, 
would otherwise be shut against him. The answer of 
Mr. B’s friend wjis, that fie had no right to ask Mr. B; 
any questions of that kind,and that as he*himself should 
thinfer it uncivil and improper^tefbe interrogated- upon 
such a subject, he hoped his sLordship would excuse 
him for declining to intermeddle, in a matter of that 
delicacy. 

■Mr. B. however, on the other hand had the consol a- 
tion to find,tlijat his book was approved pud commended 


* Vol. v. Vide alfo Appendix [C], 
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by several worthy persons, whose esteem he valued at & 
very high rate. Numbers of Letters* still remain among 
his papers, testifying the satisfaction the writers had re* 
ceived in perusing The Confessional; among which none 
are written in a higher slrain ’of panegyric, than a num¬ 
ber fromDr,£dtnundLaw,since promoted to the bishop- 
rickof Carlisle. 

In the year 1767, a second edition of The Confessional 
appeared, enlarged with a Preface,whereinDr. Ruther¬ 
ford’s principles advanced in a charge to the clergy of 
Ida Archdeaconry of Essex, and written professedly 
against Thc.Cotifessional, are examined^ and some notei 
added, on particular passages, j,n the same charge, and 
in a vindication of it in answer tcvDr.Benj^minDawson, 

In 1768 Mr. B. published Considerations on the pre¬ 
sent state of the controversy, between the Protestants and 
Papists of Ghat Britain and Ireland, &c. It was 
about that time generally apprehended, that tbePapists 
had since the year 1761 greatly increased ; and Mr. B. 
himself having had someinstances within hisown know¬ 
ledge, tending t 9 prove that such apprehensions were 
not ^together groundless, he thought it his duty as 
Archdeacon, to warn the clergy of his district, to be 
•'Upon their guard ip their several departments; and to 
this end he composed two discourses upon the subject, 
and being desired to publish the first, he delayed till the 
second was delivered, that being in a great measure ne¬ 
cessary to complete the design of writing the first.*}* 

In the year 1767 came out a small pafnphlet intitled, 

* Vide Appendix [C]. 

* Vol. iv. pp. 1—260. Vide alio Appendix [DJ. 
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Doubts concerning the authenticity of the last (meaning 
the second) publication of the Confessional, manifestly 
the production of some forward Oxonian, set to work by 
some of bis orthodox superiors, perhaps, as it was then 
reported, by Archbishop ‘Seeker himself. The igno¬ 
rance, misrepresentation, and malevolence of this self 
sufficient doubter, were properly exposed and reprehen¬ 
ded in anothdV little performance intitled, Occasional 
Remarks upon some late strictures on the Confessional. 
Part I. printed for Bladon, 1768.* 

Dr. Seeker was implacable in his resentment, and in¬ 
defatigable in- promoting an opposition to»the princi¬ 
ples of The Confessional ,* and engaged several writers 
to eulist in tlfis holy warfare in defence of the church, 
particularly Dr. Rotherham, Dr. GloueesterRidley,&c. 

When Dr. Warburton’s book of Alliance between 
Church and State first appeared, the* old orthodox 
phalanx was highly scandalized, that the author'.should 
desert the old posture of defence, and subject the chusch 
to such a humiliating dependence on the state. Dr.. 
Rutherford led the way in an attack ypon The Confes¬ 
sional, and skirmished in the old posture prescribed in 
the ancient system of chtirch authority. It was found 
by the several answers to the Dr’s CJiarge and Vindica¬ 
tion, that this methpd would nbt do. Accordingly Dr. 
Rotherham in his Essay on Establishments &c. took a 
different route. Warburton’s system was Hobbism 
trimmed and decorated with various distinctions and 
subterfuges, which were by no means intelligible to 
common apprehensions, and very apt to mislead the su- 
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perficial or inattentive reader, into an approbation of 
the more plausible parts which lay more open to their 
Understandings. 

Dr. Balguy was the pnly one who seems to be fully 
apprised of the latent meaning of his masterW,arburton, 
to whose * *• little senate’ he was Maid to have belonged. 
But he entered late into ( the controversy 5 and Dr. 
Rotherham not having the advantage of his finesses, 
adopts in his Essay a system of Hobbism,* almost aa 
crude and undisguised as that of the Mulmsburian 
philosopher, in his Leviathan. 

Archbishop Seeker was animated with the spirit 9 f 
Laud,Gibson,and othersof that stamp,as appears plainly 
by many passages in his charges, and particularly'in 
his Oratio Synodalh delivered in Convocation 1761 , 
arid was consequently attached, ifi his judgment, to the 
old post ure of defence. Yet he was contented to accept 
of the assistance of Dr. Rotherham; and if the memo¬ 
rable Richard Baron’s information was authentic, rc- 
Vised and embellished that gentleman’s Essay with his 
own hand. 

Bpt the champion upon whom the Archbishop, 
chiefly depended for completing the dow'nfall of The 
Confessional, .was Dr. Ridley the reputed author of 
Three Letters^ to the author of The Confessional. We 

* ‘ Doubts and the Bjfayifl are but Ikimtners of fcience, neither of them 
♦ deep. The performance of the latter put me in mind forty times, as t 
‘ read him, of what Jortin lays in his lately republifhed Remarks on Er* 
tlesiajlical HiJIory —“ Public wifdom often begihs with the gofpet ao 
<“ cording to St. Matthetv, and ends with the gofpel according to Thomas 

*• Hflbbes.” 

F. B. to Thomas Hollis, Efq. Feb. 7th, 1768. 
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say the reputed author: for it is a matter of fact, that 
the greatest part if not the whole of theirs* of those 
Letters was the manufacture of Archbishop Seeker him¬ 
self. As this first Letter attacked only the preface to 
The Confessional, and aimal at diminishing the estima¬ 
tion and good faith ofVue author, by personal reflec¬ 
tions, Mr. B. began with aji %nswer to that in the first 
place: and Df. Maclaine, the translator of Mosheim’s 
Ecclesiastical History, having about the same time re¬ 
ceived materials from the Archbishop, for the defence 
of Archbishop Wake, (censured in that preface for hig 
ty?aty with D'u Pin and other popish Doctors,) and pub¬ 
lished them in a,pamphlet, supplementary to his transla¬ 
tion of Moshaim, Mr.rB. added an answer, to D>. Ma¬ 
claine in. the pamphlet entitled. Occasional Remarks 
upon some late strictures on The Confessional, Part 2d. 
containing chiefly, Remarks on the first of three Letters, 
8tc. and An Examination of Dr. Maclaine's defence (f 
Archbishop Wake, in a third Appendix of a Supplement 
&c. Printed for Bladon, 1769 .* 

Archbishop Seeker, died before the publication of 
these Occasional^ Remarks, and nobody appearing in 
defence of this first Letter*Mr. B. gave himself no trou¬ 
ble about the othhr two, as they were sufficiently ans¬ 
wered and refuted by theexceH«ut.pen o£Dr. Benjamin. 
Dawson, and by some other frirjids of the principles of 
The Confessional :f 

In the year 1770, a third edition of The Confessional 
was published; with large additional notes relative to 

* Vol. vi. pp. S6s—to the end.- 

+ * It is high tinse for the Author of a certain work to make his ac- 
* knowledgementi lot the honour done to the late plication of it, by a 
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several adversaries of that work, and from that copy it 
is printed ill the following collection: [with anAppendix 
from the author’s M. S. containing a short history of 
the Confessions established in the Church of Scotland, 
at different periods. E.] 

It was the heart’s desire of Archbishop Seeker, to 
settle Bishops in North-Anrerica, to promote the honour 
and interest of the Church of England, and to introduce 
among the colonists the doctrine and discipline of that 
church. His attempts to bring about'his favourite 
wcheme, being defeated by the prudence of the ministers 
for the time being in his Grace’s lifetime, he left an 
order with his executors to pript a Letter he had Written 
t o Horatio Walpole, in January 1751,oi? the subject of 
spiscopising America, which wa^ accordingly published 
by the Rivingtonsin 1709- 
Mr. B. looked upon this letter as highly inflamma¬ 
tory with respect to the disputes of our government, 

. ifrilh the colonists of America, at the time of it’s publica¬ 
tion. His own treatment from the Archbishop during 
his life time, afforded Mr. B. no argument to coinpli- 
mefit the memory of that prelate, with the suppression 
of his septiments on so important a subject; but th,e 
maxim Tie mortucs nil nisi donum, to which his grace 

t . o 

* gentleman on whole friendlhlp the faid author will Yalue himfclf to the 

* moment of his life, and to whom he has fo many other molt fubftan- 

* tial obligations. 

* A fit ofillnefs for above fix Weeks during the months of July and 
• * Auguft hath not a little difeompofed a frame already Ihaken with a load 

* of threefcore years, and weakened a brain not overftockcd at any time 

* with quick apprehension orcorred arrangement of'valuable idees.lt will, 

* he hopes, be fome atonement for the little h? has been able to do, that 

* be never left the /laths of Truth and Liberty, to leek his bread ot hiaap- 
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had certainlysio title upon this occasion,as he had taken 
measures to propagate his injudicious and irritating no¬ 
tions after his decease',* which Mr. B. thought it ex¬ 
pedient to obviate, by a Critical Commentary on Arch¬ 
bishop Seeker’s Letter to t/ie Right Honourable Horatio 
Walpole, concerning Bishops in Anteiicd, printed for 
Dilly, I770.f 

About the e w nd of the year 1770, Mr. B. received an 
anonymous letter, suggesting the expedience and pro¬ 
priety of his attempting to bring into practice, some 
plan for relief in the matter of subscription, in conse¬ 
quence of the conviction his arguments in’ The Con¬ 
fessional had wrought dn the minds of several of his 
worthy and intelligent brethren, who were desirous a 
trial should be made, Jtow far the legislature were dis-. 
posed to release them from a bondage s^ opprobrious 
to the principles, and so inconsistent with the profes¬ 
sions of the Protestant religion. 

This letter seemed to be written by a person possessed 
with a zeal not over temperate, and too forward to Joad 
the author ,of The Confessional with obligations, the 
cogency of which*he could not perceive. But how?vef, 

‘ plaufe in the walks ot tnvolilm, lyltcmaticat Jargon, of abject adulation 

* of th efajtus frtlaticut of the prefent times, the bleflifgs of Providence 

* have to him been remarkable in a Rate Of«nedi0critj’;and hi would be of 

* all men the molt ungrateful, fhouId he repine for what he could not 
‘have, along with that peace of mind which he hopes he ihall preferev 

* unbroken, till the night in which-no man caii work (hall clofc thecVcu. 

* ing of life fooner or later, as (hall pieafe the giver of it.' 

F. B. to T. Hollis, Elq. Odt. 26,17V0. 

* Vid. Vof. il. p. 83. • t Vol. ii, pp, 1—joo. 

D 
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as the object of it seemed to be laudable, and not void 
of reason, be thought it worthy of farther consideration, 
and wrote to some of his calmer and more judicious 
friends on the subject; who after a mutual intercourse 
of letters, requested Mr. B. to draw up something of a 
sketch of what should be adviseable, in case a sufficient 
number of clergymen and others aggrieved by the im* 
position might be willing to join in an'application to 
Farliament,in order to obtain some reasonable relief in a 
case where it seemed to be so much wanted. This opinion 
•of his friends engagedMr.B, to draw up,—^Proposalsfor 
an Application to Parliament, for relief in the matter 
of Subscription to Jhe Liturgy and 39 articles of the 
established Church of England,'humbly Submitted to the 
considerativn of the learned and conscientious clergy of 
the said Church.* 

These proposals were immediately printed, and were 
opposed and supported alternately, in various little tracts 
knd rescripts, according to the different dispositions of 
the men into whose hands they fell. 

But notwithstanding the discouragement of the bi¬ 
shops,f and other great churchmen at that period, and 
their known aversion to afiy steps taken towards a re¬ 
formation ia the .church, the friends of Christian liberty 

.* Vol. vii. pp. t—14. 

t To this culture one exception at lead mult be made in honour of th* 
venerable bilhop Law, whofii cordial good wiftetM the caufe Of the pe¬ 
titioning cleigy were nude known in • letter to Mr. B. from ■ common 
friend, 16th May, (771; wire writes as (allows# * I gave him the Pro. 
’* pofals j we read them as we walked s from the manner of hit reading 1 
* foon was able to divine his fentiimgits. In (hart he tattnwliately and 
‘ moil cordially wilhed us fuccefs.—He faid, he $ippofed you were ac- 
1 quaimed with {f.; I anfwered, it hadbcei.i communicated to you.—He 
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went on in their attempt i advertised a meeting at the 
Feather’s-Tavem in the Strand, at which several res¬ 
pectable clergymen and gentlemen of other professions 
were present, joined in an Association, and at a subse¬ 
quent meeting a Petition was drawn up, which was af¬ 
terwards signed by abouf two hundred persons, and pre¬ 
sented toParliament on the sixth day of February 1772* 
The debatest>n this Petition in the House of Com¬ 
mons, may he Seen in various, periodical publications of 
that time* It was nobly supported by patriots of the 
first reputation in that honourable assembly. But the 
minister and his friends, and some who upon other 
questions were not his friends, beyig zealously preju¬ 
diced against it) it underwent that kind of reprobation, 
which has fallen to the share of many more attempts, 
however reasonable and righteous, to reform established 
systems, supported by the united exertiodb of political 
and ecclesiastical power. 

The Proposals for an application to Parliament, as 
well as thePetition itself, are exhibited in the Appendix 
to this collection.* 

* sliced from what quartet the projeft arofe. I anfirtrad, from a der- 

* gyman inLondon, with.whom 1 was now acquainted.—1 qjjferved that 

* his. Lordibip was not made privy to it, in order that ho'might better an* 

* fwer any questions from Lambeth or elfewheae.—Hegnfwered, that ii 

* fuch queftions were put to him, be ihould tell them, he approved th< 

* fcheme, and (hould think hardly of thofe who difapproved orendea- 

* voured toobftrufi it) that he would upon every occafion fupportii 

* though fingle, that he ihould gladly attend the Parliament next winter 

* end that be now had anew reafon to rejoice in being made bilhep.' 

* Vide Vol. vii. pp. 1—3*. 
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Some bf Mr. B’s. friends having intimated to hinf, 
that the Short Historical view of the controversy con* 
cerning an Inter mediate State,pub\\sb.&A. inthe year 1765> 
had omitted to take ndficCof several writers, both in 
former and later times Upon the subject, who' deserved 
animadversion, and desirous of another and more com¬ 
plete edition, Mr. B. in 4 * the year 1772 prepared a se¬ 
cond edition of that work, exhibiting the opinions of 
Tyndal the prolestant martyr, Anthony de Don:;nis, 
Thomas W hite. Archbishop Seeker, BishopWarburtonr, 
*Dr. Jortin, &c. 

The two venerable prelates. Seeker and Warburton, 
being treated in these additional remarks with more 1 
freedom than they, who read their elogies in magazines 
and newspapers, may think becomes the pen of a wri¬ 
ter in an inferior station, it is convenient to apprise the 
reader of some facts which preceded the publication of 
the second Edition of the Historical View. 

Mr. Peter Pecknrd,* well known in the literary world 
by several ingenious tracts in print, and among the 
rest, one or two against the patrons and advocates of 
the*doctrine of an intermediate state, had occasion 
(upon hiabeing presented to a seepnd benefice) fora 
dispensation from the Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
accordingly Repaired to Lambeth, and after several ap¬ 
plications was at length admitted to undergo an ex¬ 
amination by the Archbishop himself. His lieterodoxy, 
upon the question concerning an intermediate or sepa¬ 
rate state of conscious existence between death and the 
resurrection, was laid to his charge as %n offence to the 

*> 

* Afterwards Dr. Peckard, Dean of Peterborough, and Matter of 

C» 

Magdalen college, Cambridge. 
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■church sufficient to preclude him from tiny indulgence 
of the ‘sort he applied for. His book was produced in 
proof of the fact, which he was not at all disposed to 
deny.. The result was, that after several adjournments, 
and when the living he was 'presented to, was within a 
day or two of lapsing, he*obtained his dispensation,after 
subscribing certain articles of4ii§G race’s own manufactu¬ 
ring, and pronfising to write no more upon the subject. 

Dr. Law writing to Mr. B. soon after this adventure, 
facetiously says, “ Peter Peckard has escaped out of 
“ Lollard’s Tower with the loss of his tail.” Mr. B. in. 
his remarks upon Archbishop Seeker’s Lecture on the 
subject, barely * alludes, to this history, Mr. Peckard 
for certain reasons chusing not to have his narrative of 
the transaction made public.But those reasons no longer 
subsisting, the narrative as it was sent to Mr. B. in Mr. 
Peckard’s own hand writing, is given enure in the Ap- 
pendix.f 

* Vol. iii. pp. a86. Note. 

Mr. Peckard in the year 176$. had communicated to his friend Mr. B. 
his intention <>f colleiting the fubftance of his pamphlets on the inter¬ 
mediate Rate, and re-p(inting it in one regular treatife. And not^ith- 
Randing certain offers a few years before, which had been rejected with 
difdain,it was a fundarrifcntal part of his deiign • to give# faiV and circum- 
‘ ftamial relation,’ by way of preface, ‘ of all that had palled at Lambeth 
* between the Archbifhopand himfelf.■ f his design #hich Mr. P. was 
afterwards advifed from prudential confident ions to delay for awhile, 
was again poftponed in conference of continued ill health and weak 
fpirits. What ultimately determined him to fupprefs tlie publication 
during his own own life time, was the solicitation of two furviving friends 
of the deceafed Primate, wliofe concern for his # memory thus exerted 
feems to demonftrate, that they could neither impeach the authenticity 
of the narrative,nor Juftify hit Grace’s conduit to the worthy ami injured 
narrator. * 

+ Vide Appendix [E.^] 
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The readers of that narrative, it is presumed, will.not 
think there is any impropriety in examining, whether 
Archbishop Seeker derived any stronger title to act the 
Jnquisitor upon this occasion ‘from his knowledge ofthe 
subject, or his abilities in diserssing it, than he could 
from the law of the land. 

With bishop Warburton in the course,of the contro¬ 
versy, Mr. B. had accidentally a personal concern. 
Mr. B. in a conversation with Mr. afterwards Dr. Com¬ 
ber, (Rector of Buckworth, in Iiuutingdonshire), hap¬ 
pened to Sfiy, that by accommodating Dr. Warburton’s 
doctrine in his Divine Legation, to Dr. Law's in the Ap¬ 
pendix to his Considerations," an account of the state 
of man, between death and the resurrection might be 
obtained perfectly agreeable to the sense of the sacred 
writers ; meaning, as Mr. B. then explained himself, 
that a future state beinsj no doctrine of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, otherwise than by prophetic anticipation, or the 

unauthorised notions of some later jews derived from 
the fables of paganism, the revelation of it by the 
men,ns of a resurrection of the dead, preached and con¬ 
firmed in the history of Jesqs Christ, as the author and 
finisher (of perfecter) of our Christian faith, would ap¬ 
pear perfectly consistent with the gradual and succes¬ 
sive dispensations of God in his dealings with man from 
the creation of the world. . 

Dr. Comber at that period aspiring to the honour 
of being Dr. Warburton’s confidential friend, and mis¬ 
taking the accommodation of two distinct hypotheses 
to each other for a perfect coincidence; wrote such an 
account to Dr. Warburton of this conversation, as im- 
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plied that the Jatter was represented to be of the same 
opinion with Dr. Law concerning the sleep of the soul. 
Dr. Warbnrton on receiving Dr. Comber's letter, wrote 
a warm expostulatory letter to JWr. B. peremptorily dis¬ 
avowing his agreement with Dr. Law’s hypothesis, and 
giving the lie in form to every reporter of such agree¬ 
ment whoever he should bg. # In answer to this letter, 
Mr. B. stated*the occasion and particulars of his con¬ 
versation with Dr. Comber on the subject as above-men¬ 
tioned ; alledging that no opinions had been ascribed to 
Dr. Warburton, but those he had expressed in the Di¬ 
vine Legation; and that Dr. Comber was irystaken.be- 
ing very apt through the impetuosity of his imagina¬ 
tion to attempt to set things right before they were 
wrong. In a civil answer to this letter. Dr. Warburton 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with Mr. B's ac¬ 
count. 

. The matter however did not end here. Mr. B. in 
the same conversation, was said to have mentioned a 
letter he had heard of from Dr. Wartarton to Dr. Law, 
wherein it appeared that Dr. Warburton’s sentiments 
on the subject of a separate state were not unfavourable 
to the hypothesis of D^ Law. Dr. Warburton stre¬ 
nuously denied the existence of any suchjefter, and sent 
a message to Dr. Law in no v^ry, civil jterms, by their 

common friend the Rev. Mr. Browne, vicar of Newcas- 

* 

tie, for having told his friend B. the story communica¬ 
ted by Dr. Comber. 

Dr. Law upon this expostulation, produced to Dr. 
Browne the letter m question Udder Dr. Warburton’s 
' pwn hand, aTlowed him to take a copy of it, and to sub- 
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mit if; to Dr. W’s own inspection. There was now nq 
way of escaping from conviction, and from having the 
lie in form retorted, but by quibbling away the plaiq 
sense of the 1 etter,which^ Dr.Warburton whq had an ex¬ 
cellent talent that way,attempted in another letter toDr, 
Law very ingeniously, but as Du. Law proved in his an¬ 
swer to it, without success. The correspondence on the 
subject was drawn to some length ; and so much of it 
as came to Mr. B’s knowledge is exhibited in the Ap¬ 
pendix.* 

In the year 176 a came out a new edition of the 
Divine Legation of Moses, in which Dr. Law and his 
hypothesis, and several learned adherents to it are treat¬ 
ed with ridicule, contempt and'insolence,. An impar¬ 
tial reader of the correspondence just mentioned will 
judge, that Dr. Law’s candor and "temper in his part of 
it, deserved a „vcry different return for his forbearing 
to put Dr. Warburton to open shame by publishing 
his letters: nor will he wonder, that Mr. B. (attached 
sis he wag to Dr. Law by the strictest bands of friend¬ 
ship) should undertake to shew the futility of Dr. War- 
burton’s reasoning, not without some asperity 'of repre¬ 
hension by way of reprisal. 

In the year s 1774, Mr- B. published, Reflections on 

the fate of a Petition, Bje. Offered tq the Honourable 

■House of Cpmntons, Feb. St h , 1772: with Observations 
on the Rev. Dean Tucker’* Apology for thp present 
Church of England as by 'Law established.^ 

This pamphlet was first published in quarto in 1773; 
‘and the first edition being disposed qf, a second was 

■ • A 

+ Vol. vii. pp. 3 J~* 70 . 


Vide Appendix [F.] 
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published in octavo in the year 1774, with some addi- 
tionul.notes and alterations, and a Dedication to Sir 
William Meredith, Bart, who (being then member of 
Parliament for Liverpool) introduced the clerical Peti¬ 
tion into the House of Common's. 

In the title of these Reflections, Mr. B. calls himself 
A Member pfa Law Society; being Commissioner tp 
the Worshipful Commissary of the Archdeaconry of 
Richmond,and presiding by yirtueof that commission it) 
the Consistory Court established at Richmond, in York- 
sbire.* 

# ln the year 1773, the Rev. and learned Mr, Thco- 
pliilus Lindsey, a gentleman of an unblemished charac¬ 
ter in every respect, befng unable* to reconcile himself 
to the forms of the church of England, particularly 
those which relate to «the doctrine of the Trinity, re¬ 
signed his vicarage of Catterick, in the tueighbourhood 
of Richmond. He' hud married a daughter of Mrs. 

* This office which Mr. BUckbume had held for two or tliree years 
in the life time of Mr. Commifiary Morgan, he was requeued in t!\e molt 
bandfome manner by his fncceflor the Right Honourable William Eden, 
Vow Lord Auckland to refume, with the increafed Salary of fifty qpunds 
a year, in confederation of* the able and fatistk&ory manner in which the 

* duties oftltat office v*ere performed.’ Uniformly of ■ generous and 

* disinterefted dispofition,’ he had declared to a ftieiKl,** tliat if he found 
f he could not execute his functions as fudge of th% Conti dory Court 
■ with perfect fatisfadion of mind, he w#uld resign and retire.’ Fortu¬ 
nately however, no fuch occafien of offence appears to have occur¬ 
red. And in the difeharge of thofe functions, he was remarkable for 
the diligent and accurate iaveftigation of every cafe which came under hit 
cognizance. This appears as well from the reafons yet extant in MSon 
which his decrees were founded, as from the knSwn fadt, that in the few 
appeals from his decision to the Courts of York,or t>o£lorsCommons,his 
decrees were always finally confirmed. 
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Blackburne, by her former husband.* The friendship 
between Mr. Lindsey and Mr. B. was not nettrly so 
much cemented by this family connection, as by a simi¬ 
larity of sentiments, injthe cause of Christian liberty, 
and their aversion to ecclesiastical impositions, in mat¬ 
ters of conscience.. In the warfare on these subjects 
they went hand in hand ; and when Mr. Lindsey left 
Yorkshire and settled in London, Mr. B. used to say, 

* hehqd lost his right arm/ 

Mr. Lindsey on his arrival in town, opened a chapel 
in Essex-strcet in the Strand. His sentiments were of 
theSociniaa complex ion,in agreement with Dr .Priestley 
and others ; and according to that system Mr. Lindsey 
corrected the Liturgy of the church of England, upon 
the model of Dr. Clarke, and published it for the use of 
his congregation, which was numerous, and made up of 
most respectable members. 

This uncommon instance of self-denial raised up a 
number of opponents, who bad their objections partly 
to Mr. L’s desertion from the established church, but 
chiefly to his tenets, published in an Apology for his 
conduct, which he was afterwards obliged to second by 
some controversial pieces ia answer to various op¬ 
ponents. 

Mr. B. hudihis objections to the Liturgy and articles 

* Hannah Hotham, of York, in.the you 17J7, was firft married to 
Mr. Jolhua Elfworth, of Richmond, and afterwards in the you 1744, to 
the Rev. Francis Blackburne, re&or of that place. By Mr. Elfworth, 
the had three children.—Hannah, the only fusviving daughter, was in 
the year 1760, married to the Rev. Theophilus Lindicy, now of Eflex 
Street, London, then Vicar of Piddletown, in DorieKhire, which liv¬ 
ing he afterwards exchanged for the vicarage of Catterick within five miles - 
of Richmond. 
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of the church W England, as Well as Mr.' Lindsey, and 
in some instances to the same passages, but differed 
widely from him on some particular points, which, he 
thought, as stated by Mr. Lindley and his friends, could 
receive no countenance from scripture, but by a licen¬ 
tiousness of interpretation that conld not be justified. 

It was not consistent with Mr. B’s friendship for Mr. 
Lindsey to enter into a formal controversy with him on 
these particular points ; and if that could have been got 
over, it was not consistent with a resolution Mr. B. 
had ta}cen early in life, to have as little to do with the 
Trinitarian controversy as possible. 

But Dr. Priestley anebsome of his friends having car¬ 
ried the obligation to secede from the church of Eng¬ 
land, farther than Mr,B. thought was either sufficiently 
candid, charitable, or modest, and had thereby given 
countenance to the reproach, thrown upon many mo¬ 
derate and worthy men, by hot and violent conformists, 
for continuing to minister in the church, while thfcy 
disapproved many things inher doctrine and discipline;* 

*' I cannot think tip diflentert will be'universally pleated with Dr. 

* Prieftley'i account of tlwir principles, not to mention that fome degree 
1 of mercy teemed to Jie due to vt, who have ihewn our ( benevolence to 

* ef/Pioteftant Oiflentcrs, and have occaftonajjy alftrteil their right* of 

* confidence with the utmoft freedom. .But, no, iyeetn* itothing will 

* do but absolute nflferation front our prufient Rations, in agreement with 

* Our/Wppqftf conviltioiM,though perhaps, it might puzzle Or. Prieftlcy 

* to find ui another church, in which ail of us would he at our eafk. For 

* my own part, I never saw a plan I liked better thin Dr. Rutty i, (which 

* it the Quakers,} but lave, as I think, unanfwertble reafons for not 
' giving up the two Chriftian inliitutions. Cm Or. Prieftlcy point out 

* s church to whfch m objection lies t However, 1 believe him to be a 

* thorough honeflVell-meaning man, and as such, vslue him extremely.' 

. 4 th, 1770. 

F. 6. to Rev. C. Rotitiham dijptnting min! Herat Kendal. 
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he thought it expedient, in justice to himself and other* 
of the same sentiments, to give some check to the crude 
censures, that had been passed upon them. 

And accordingly intending to publish Four Discourses 
delivered to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleve¬ 
land, in the years 1767, 1769, 1771 and 1773, he took 
that opportunity, to explain Jiimself on this subject in a 
Preface> as well on the behalf of the seceders, as of 
those whose Christian principles admitted of their re¬ 
maining in the church, without offering violence to their 
consciences.* 

* In the year 1776, Mr. B. published, A Charge deli-a 
veredat the several Visitations of the Clergy, held in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire,f the same yeac. And soon 
after, he published without his name. Two Sermons 
preached on a Fast day, duringthdlatewar with France. 

j 

• Pleafe to take notice, that my approbation of Dr. Rutty o nly respeds 

* his plan of difcipliue. The title is, “ A Treatise concerning Chr'iftian 
11 djfcipline, compiled with the advice of a national meeting of the peo. 
“ pie called Quakers, held in Dublin in the year 1746. By John Rutty, 
“ M. D. Printed in the year 175s.” ‘ Noplace or publilher. I won. 

* dornotat your exceptions toother things among them, which if tips 

* planofdifcipline were followed, would not be so, ® Perhaps you do not 

* fulped that they have a Catechifm and Confeflion qf Faith, both in 
‘ Englith and Litin^in which latter language,! do not remember to have 

* feen the Aflembly’s Catechifm or Confeflion. The Quaker’s, I have 
‘ now before mein Latin) the 2d Edition printed at ^ondon, 1727.* 

F l . B. to C. R. Feb. 19th, 1770. 

* Vol. iv. pp. afi«—404. 

+ The purpofe of this charge is briefly announced in the opening pa- 
tagiaph. 

• * There are many pa flakes,both in the old andNewTeflament,which are 

• underflood to relate more efpeeially, if not exclufivelf, to the teachers 

* ef religion. In many oi thefe paflages, the paftoralofficeis uniformly 
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These sermons were preached in his Parish Church at 
Richmond, in the year 1759; and the manuscript keiug 
in the hands of a friend, who thought they were suitable 
to the state of public affairs, in the year 1773, he was 
prevailed with to publish tlfeui with a short advertise¬ 
ment, importing that th%y had been accidentally found 
among the papers of a person deceased. 

On the firstlday of January 1774, the excellent and 
ever to be honoured Thomas Hollis, Esq. died suddenly 
at his scat at Corscombe in Dorsetshire, as he was at¬ 
tending some of his workmen in the fields. . 

• This gentleman had honoured Mr; B. with his cor¬ 
respondence for some yeprs, patronised some of his pub¬ 
lications, partfeularly The Confessional, and gave him 
all possible encouragement, to support the cause of 
public liberty, by his pen; and to Mr. BV surprise left 
him in his Will the generous legacy of*five hundred 
pounds. 

On this occasion therefore, he thoughthimself bound 
in justice and gratitude to pay some public tribute to 
his memory, beyond an evanescent encomium in the 
public prints, of yrhich there were many pnblish%don 
the melancholy occasion*; and having consulted Mr. 

4 fpoken of, as an office demanding an heart devhted to thirtl and fmci- 
4 rity, difengaged from all corrupt affeflioTis Ind fordid attachments, and 
4 hands unpolluted with thofe unrighteous practices, to which what his 
4 been called human nature, is perpetually tempted by the cares, and 
* riches, and pieafuresofthis world.’ 

* * The preacher, in hit life time, was in low circumftinces, and never 
4 fought his advancement by attaching himfelf to any party. Heufed to 
4 fay he was of no fide, but ofthe gospel in cliurufi matters, and of Crest 
4 Britain in politics; and b/ this declaration he regulated his whole pne- 
4 tile.' Advertisement. 
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Hollis's executor, Thomas Brand Hollis, Esq. it was 
proposed to draw up some memoirs of this Worthy pa¬ 
triot’s life, for which abundant materials were in thp 
hands of Mr. Brand Hollis, who relished the proposal/ 
and engaged to supply what might be proper for the 
purpose. 

At this time,* Mr, B. was preparing to write the life 

u 

* * Vour noble prefentof Dr. Robertfon’s Hiftofy of Charles, V. in 

* J Volumes,andGerdefius’sHiftory of theReformation in 4 Voiumcs.arri- 

* red fafe 5 bothmoft highly valuable and acceptable to the receiver, for 

* which he requefts the acceptance of hit moil grateful thanks. 

* Before Mr. Millar called Upon me in 176$, fome progress had been 

* made in colle&ing materials and minutes, for the Life of Martin Lutlier. 
s From that period it became neceflary V> pay attention totte Confeffioaal, 

* to prepare it forappearing the following fpring. 

* The greatly unexpected impreflions made by that work, both upon 

* the friends and adverfaries of the fubjedy laid the author unrteranecef- 

* fityof difengapng himfelf from other attentions, in order to obferve 

* the motions of the oppofers, end at occafion was given, to obviate 

* them* 

„■ * Another work, (the CaafiJUratiemtj intervened, and the neceflary avo- 

* cations rjfulting from the current bufinefs of office, a numerous cor- 

* refpondeuce, and family calls, added to his interruptions, and made his 

* colleilions, thougji never totally fnfpended, go on Hourly. 

* (dr. CadeH calls tot preparations to a third ( Edltion of Tit Cemfef- 
‘ Jiemel, towards winch fume ftrinures are to contribute upon gainfayers, 

* which have been poftponed, as fuppofed to be more properly inferted 

* in that work. L 

* Tbefe will ntceflarily take up fome weeks, perhaps months of the 

* fummer, after which another work must be prepared for repubiication, 

* which ie promised to the folicitationt of a ftiend, whom I need not 

* name,and to whom I am much obliged. After which f propofe to at* 

* tend fingiy to Luther, though with many doubts of going through that 

* laborious undertaking, at the age of fixty.four, wbenb&e keepers of tie 

* ioafe. itgi* to utmile’, tbr jSlvtr cordte it loafed, and they that look out f 

* tiovdadome ta it darkened, A fair trial however fllall be .made, and the 

* event left to the wise and good difpofer of ail thing*.’" 

ft, to Thomaa Hollis, Efq. April lift, 1769. 
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«f Martin Luther, for which work he had made large 
collections, and had translated into English, the life of 
this father of the Protestant reformers, written in Latin 
by Melchior Adam, intending,to add such particulars 
as were furnished by other authors, in notes and re¬ 
marks on the text after the manner of Mr. Bayle’s Dic¬ 
tionary. But being favoured with some minutes Of the 
deceased, preparatory to a Life of Luther, which that 
accurate writer intended to compose and publish, Mr. B. 
changed his plan,and determined to take lor his pattern 
Dr. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus. 

( Upon the death of Mr. Hollis this work w^s suspen¬ 
ded, upon the supposition that after a very few months, 
dedicated to thp memory of Mr. Hollis, the Life of Lu¬ 
ther might be resumed: in this however, in the coarse 
of his correspondence tvith Mr. Brand Hollis, he found 
himself mistaken. The number and variaty of the pa¬ 
pers communicated by that worthy gentleman, the time 
taken up)in conveying them into the country, the in? 
credible labour employed in select!ng, digesting and ar¬ 
ranging the particulars, to be properly inserted in the 
compilation, and the intervals of Mr,* B’s arocatjjQDS 
upon other business, woulj} not allow of more expedi¬ 
tion. 

Junii die vicesimo tertio 1783. , Elaps # us est annus 
unus et alter ex quo haec scripseram, eo animouta 
dileclissimo filio Thomk arlem medicam feliciter in ci- 
vitate Dunelmensi per quinquenium exercenti, h«c 
anecdota praefigejrentur operibus meis iterum post mor¬ 
tem meant edendis, quorum operura •castigationem et 
alteram denuo dtiitionent cur« ejusdem charissimi filii 
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summit fiducia concre(didi. Verum interca, proh dolor! 
sic visumDeo, febre pleuritic^, abreptus est iste Filius in 
hoc 8c aliis officiis milii maxime necessarius, die Junii 
23d, 1782, parentibus ejus,Fratribus 8c affinibus maxime 
Iuctuoso. 

Qualis fuerit, testes appellandi sunt plurimi ex ejuS 
concivibus, quibus prorfuit non solum opem ferendo 
(annuente Deo) exquisitb. in arte medendi peritia et 
felieissimo successu, sed etiam beneficia praesertim in 
pau peri ores conferendo, pro virili parte variis hujusce 
aevi malis allevandis accommodate. Erat enim animi 
eousque 'bcnevoli, ut nihil human! a se alienum putaiet. 
Erat etiam animo faceto 8c libero, et, ut erat ingenio 
eruditione non vulgari prseditus, ita'omnibus horis 
subseci vis socius gratissimus. , 

Quid passus sit pater amarissima hac dispensatione 
per annum hodierno die expletum, Deo soli and sibt 
ipsi no turn estj Supplicavit atque etiam supplicat, ut 
‘humili animo omne providential divinae decretum acci- 
piat et sustineat. Nimis erat elato animo, dum filium 
tali ingenio et.tot dotibus prseditum possedit; Quo pro- 

voEatus forsan omnium rerum paten elationis illiuscas- 

tigationepi hanc privationeVn esse dqcrevit. 

Estautem curgratias agam, quod pro summit beni- 
gnitate suit “jucficiiS Deus miscuerit misericordiam, et 
juvenem, nullS. sceleris labe iusignitum, nullo infortunio 
vel castt violento, sed morbo epidemico et mult is eo 
tempore communi abreptum, filiutn meuin (et, ut spero, 

suum) ex hoc mundo sustulerit. 

( 

Peccata mea, Deus misericors, tandem ablue per 
Jesum Christum Salvatorem, a te inissum ut tolleret 
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peccata mundi. • Gravis sum etodiosus ipsemihi, ubi 
tot commissa contra officium, tot qnss officium postu- 
laverint omissa, memorise rcvoeo. Da, precor, animi 
constantiam, ne amplius incurmm in iram tuam mi- 
sericortlis et benignissimi Pafris, neu ppjus aliquid mihi 
aut meis accidat. 

Et nisi aures tuac propter impvpbttntem meamomnino 
occluduntur, pftcibus meis, obsecro, annue pro uxorc 
et qui restant filiis et iiJiabus e$ pro eorum sobole. Et 
liumiliter tibi supplico ut omnibus hisce gratiam imper- 
tire digneris, ut in Christo conversationem habeant, . 
quie tibi placeat,et qu® tandem locum in regno cceloruni 
unicuique eorum protu&bqnitate etmisericordi&pra;beat. 

Concede si flbi visum est, filio meo, qui in locum 
fratris sui demorlui substitutus est, salutem et fclicita- 
tem, ut munera facultatis sum obeat cum omni integri- 
tate apud homines, et in timore tui Dei et^jcnefactoris 
omnium fidelium. Concede, ut omnes raei vivant co¬ 
ram te, omnibus officiis fungentfcs, quae Christianos* 
decet, tam ratione sanctitatis turn habitfi, quam ejus 
quod sociis et proximis et fratribus ajquutfi est et chart- 
iati debitum. Omnia haec tute sanctisshnae volunftiti 
subjecta sint per Jesum Clulstum. Amen. 

After the death of his son Thomas, IVfr. B. was so 
affected witli the loss, that he in*a ^jreat measure laid 
aside the several things he had proposed to finish ; and 
in two or three } r ears afterwards, his eye sight failing 
him, he contented himself witli dictating such short 
rescripts, including letters to his friends, as could be 
taken down by ap Amanuensis. 

E 
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TITUS far our Aullior,whoseMemoirs of his own Life 
and Writings are left off at the account of his labours in 
compiling the Memoir^ of his friend Mr. Hollis. 

In the year 1778 , besides the Two Fast Sermons al¬ 
ready mentioned, Mr. B. published Bishop Taylor's 
Judgment on Articles and Forms of Confession in parti¬ 
cular churches; with ifotes and an Fjpiftle Dedicatory 
to the 11.11. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry.* 
The principal object of this publication was ‘ to offer 
( the author’s sentiments on Bishop Taylor’s perfor- 
‘ manee^ and at the same time, to take a more parti- 
‘ cular view of Bishop Hurd’s Charge, by way of con-* 
‘ trusting the different ideas of two eminent prelates, 
f equally cordial and zealous in their attachment to the 
* Church of England ; the result of which lie presumed, 
‘ would serve to convince the impartial and dispassion- 
‘ ate. of the little education or utility to be reaped from 
f an unwarrantable policy, which has been so long a 
‘ reproach to'tlie protestant religion, as well as a grie- 
' vance to so many serious and pious professors of it.’f 
The contrast ifself in the Very words of the two prelates, 
is exhibited in half a page § at the cfose of the Epistle 
DedientoVy^ and well merits the attention of the cu¬ 
rious reader.^ 

In the year 1779,th® intervals of Mr. B’s. other avoca¬ 
tions appear to have been fully occupied with his final 
attention to the Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Esq. then 
in the press. 

Tliis work was given to the public in 1780, in two 
quarto volumes of Memoirs and Appendix ; a book of 

* Vol. vii. pfh tyi —3?o. ' + Advertifcment p. tj}. } P. 3»i. 
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great magnificence, which may be justly regarded a? a 
monument, not only to the munificent and patriotic 
virtues of that great patron of liberty and the arts, but 
as a splendid compliment to the iflemory of his favourite 
authors. 

Among those worthies,none ranked higher in the esti¬ 
mation of Mr. Hollis, than the incomparable author of 
Paradise Lost. *And Dr.* Johnson’s New Narrative of 
the poet’s life,which appeared in 1779, being calculated 
to disparage Milton of the common-wealth, the prose- 
writer, Mr. B. undertook a vindication of his character 
and»principles, under the name of Remarks oh John¬ 
son's Life of Milton, inserted in the* Appendix to the 
Memoirs of T. H. pp. 533—584. 

To give these Remark g the advantage of more gene- 
iieral circulation, and a belter chance of obviating the 
ill effects of the New Narrative, they were in the course 
of the year, reprinted separately in a small 12mo. for 
Dilly, intitled. Remarks on Dr. Johnson’sLife of Milton, 
to which are added, Milton’s Tractate of Education, and 
Jreopagitica. 

There is a passage in the close of these Remarks t>f 
which a garbled extract is ghren to the public* in Mr. 
Murphy’s* Essay on the Lite and Genius of Dr. John, 
son, and which as it is there exhibited,'seerits almost to 
justify the harsh figures of reprobation employed by the 
ingenious but irritable essay ist.f ■> 

In the year 1780; Mr. Joseph Berington, a Roman 
Catholic Priest, sinbe known by his writings, published 

* Fag* «>4. + Vid, Appendix [GJ. 

E 2 
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without his name a pamphlet intitled, , e The State and 

* behaviour of English Catholics, from the Reformation 

* to the year 1780.' In page 111. of this work, was the 
following passage \— J< Dr. Blackburne, I think, a few 
“ years back, made out ah account [of thePapists, E.] 
“ from a certain district in the North, with which he 
“ was well acquainted, which was shamefully false/’ 

An assertion which thus affected not only the Arch¬ 
deacon of Cleveland’s moral character, hut that of a 
number of respectable clergymen, in an extensive dis¬ 
trict, ought certainly to have been the result of the most 
exact enquiry, and supported by the most indisputable 
evidence, or ought never tojiave been advanced at all. 

It is somewhat curious, that the information of this 
matter, was given to Archdeacon Blackburne by Mr. 
Berington himself, in a letter dated 8th Jan. 1781; in 
which he aVowcd himself the author, quotedthe above 
assertion, as having come to him from very respectable 
1 authority, but confessed, that since the time of writing, 
he had had some reasons- to fear it might not be strictly 
true, and concluded with requesting the Archdeacon, 
' do inform him whether or not he $>as mistaken, in the 

* fact he had charged hinueeith, that he might take the 
‘ first opportunity iu his next publication, of stating the 
‘ error to tii£ public/ 

To such a requested is not easy to 9ay what kind of 
a reply could be given : for certainly Mr. Berington 
presumed too far on the Archdeacon’s acquaintance 
with the Confessional chair, if he supposed that he was 

accustomed to answer such interrogatories. Mr. Black- 

1 M ■ 
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burne took a mere direct method of doing himself and 
the clefrgy of his Archdeaconry justice, by printing Mr. 
Berington’s letter in the York Chronicle, and referring 
all whom it raightconcern, to the original returns in the 
hands of Mr. Brook, his Register, at York. ; 

In the spring of the year 1781, Mr. B. composed a 
short tract, which he had sedtaimgly intended for pub¬ 
lication, under the title *of, “ Free Thoughts on the 
“ Riots in June 1780, on the late act in favour of the 
Papists, and on Mr. Burke’s speech to the Citizens of 
" Bristol, when he declined the poll.” In these thoughts 
thfire are some curious remarks, especially those on Mr. 
Burke’s conduct, in contending for*the continuance of 
a popish yoke, upon the necks of conscientious protes- 
tants in the case of the^etitioning clergy, ascontrasted 
with his pleading afterwards for the unlimited tolera¬ 
tion of Popery upon Protestant principles. For the 
most part however, this tract appears to us calculated 
only to excite a temporary interest, and not sufficiently* 
important for publication at present. 

On the 23d June 1782, Dr. Thomas Bkickburnc Mr. 
B’s second son, wlfo from the period of his leaving flic 
Charter-House School,* hat!declared for the profession 

* ‘ My Carthufian is now di (ini fil'd from*febool, am^l am put upon 

* foilciting for him a Phytic Studeiyfhip ortlie Tancred foundation. 1 1 

* is irkfome to incur obligations from fome of thofe people who have 

* the difpofalof that exhibitioh. It has however been attempted, amt 

* The ConfeJJional mentioned (thougii not to myfelf) as an obltruflinn to 

* ourfuccefs. I fuppo'fc the matter will go oft'upon that objection, 

* though not avnuedly. I f that ihoulil be the cafe,* it will be an honour 

* and credit 1 would dbt fell for twice the emolument, which is jol. per 

* annum.’ 

V. B. to T. H. April ti, 17G9. 
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of physic, died at Durham, in the exercise of that pro¬ 
fession in the thirty third year of his age. The effect 
produced by this melancholy event on the feelings of his 
father, may be best coifceived from the pious effusion of 
his sorrows above inserted p. 53, &c." 

Mr. T. Blackburne when at the University of Cam-? 
bridge, had taken an active part along with several 
young men of independent find liberal minds, in the 
petition presented by the undergraduates in December 
1771 , for relieving the candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, from subscription to the xxxix Arti¬ 
cles. Afid when in consequence of some intervening 
circumstances, the following declaration had been sub¬ 
stituted in the place of such subscription, viz.—“Ido 
“ declare that I am, bond fide,# member of the church 
“ of England,' as by law established,’—which might 
on the one hand be understood as a simple declaration 
of conformity to the established worship, or might be 
mterpreted on the other as implying a premature ap¬ 
probation of the established doctrine ; with a view to 
acquit his own conscience, and with the hopes of ob- 
taiKing from the .University an explicit avowal, in an 
ambiguity of so important ft nature,.Mr. T. Blackburne 
proposed the following most clear and unobjectionable 
formula to *be subscribed by himself :—< e I. T. B. do 
" hereby declare my full persuasion of the truth of the 
“ Christian religion as exhibited in the scriptures, that 
“ I have hitherto communicated with the established 
“ church, and have no present intention of communica- 
“ ting with any other.” The result of this proposal 
most ingenuously but unsuccessfully offered, and the 
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estimation in t%hich the proposer was justly held for his 
talents and yirtues,asit was very happily expressed,at the 
time in an animated statement by his friend, and tutor, 
may be seen in the valuable work referred to below.* 

The death of ason whom Mr. B. so highly loved and 
esteemed, was not the duly affliction which this year 
produced. The separation .from the church of Eng¬ 
land, of his st»n in law Dr. Disney, for whom to the 
moment of his death he entertained and expressed the 
warmest cordinality of friendship, was an'event to his 
mind peculiarly affecting. That secession, it is true, # 
was the natural and hpnourable consequence csettled 
conviction, (for which the worthy speeder, with a .truly 
Christian candor, soon 'after delivered his reasons f to 
the public,) that he could no longer conscientiously mi¬ 
nister in the form of w*orship prescribed by the church 
of England. Mr. Blackhurne too had h iff objections to 
the liturgy and articles of the church ; but he was far 
from going the length of dissent which his ‘friend 
Mr. Lindsey had avowed in the year 1774, and which 
Dr- Disney now came forward to profess.-On a sub¬ 

ject so delicate, aijd on an occasion of such seriouswlif- 
ference with a person most eminently beloved and ho¬ 
noured by him, we might have beep atti loss for lan¬ 
guage sufficiently proper and conre'ct t*> express the 
leelings of Mr. B, had he ntjjt himself at the time 
committed to paper his motives for so differing, with 

* * Vid. Jebb’s Works, vol. iii. pp. aai—aja, as alfo vol. vU. of thefe 

works, p. 48, and p. aa4. Note. 

+ « Reafohsfor refigningthe ReHorjr of Pan tor and Vicarage of Swin- 
t derby, and quitting the Church of England, ad. Ed. 1783. 
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the design of immediate publication a design su»r 
pended indeed during his life from considerations of 
tendernesaand affection, and which is now only execu¬ 
ted in compliance with one of his latest requests before 
his death. The fact was, that in strict agreement with 
his early resolution not to intefmeddle with the Trini¬ 
tarian controversy,Mr. §. had never been forward to in¬ 
troduce his own speculations on that topic to the pub¬ 
lic, or even among his private friends. But conscious 
that the world had been civil enough to,impute to him 
.and his principlesthe step which Mr. Lindsey had taken 
some years before ; and now, on the secession of ano¬ 
ther near and dear, relative, .making no doubt but the 
same world would add the step then take a by him to the 
same account, Mr. B. did not chuse to lye under this 
redoubled imputation, and with a view therefore to ex¬ 
culpate himself, drew up the short paper referred to be¬ 
low, under the title of, An Answer to the Question , Why 
are you not a Socinian ?* 

Nor were his apprehensions that his sentiments on this 
head might be misunderstood or misapprehended, with¬ 
out us t foundation; as it seems to hav£ been the current 
opinion both in conversation-and in print, except among 
a few more 1 intipiate)y acquainted with his mode of 
thinking, that the faith of Archdeacon Blackburne,who 
did uotdeem it necessary to resign his preferments,was 
yet in perfect conformity with the creed of his friends, 
whose scruples of conscience had obliged them to re- # 
linquish theirs. 

In the year 17b3, notwithstanding his declining age, 

* Vide Appendix [H]. 
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our author wa$ still employing his pen on the cause 
whichever lay nearest to his heart, the perfection of 
the protestant principle,and the reclaiming of the church 
of England especially, in all its aberrations from the 
great rule of that and of evefyChristianSociety,thewrit- 
ten word of God in the scriptures of theNew Testament. 
This work though certainly Ipft^in too imperfect a state 
to appear froucthe press, abounds in remarks of acute 
and profound reflection, and is composed in the form of 
Letters to a Friend on Ecclesiastical Reformation. The 
motto altered with much felicity from Virgil,— 

. Tantm molis erat llomanam vincere geatem, 
aptly enough conveys ouj author’s idea of the difliculty 
of rendering the work of reformation perfect/ Tendimuf 
‘ in Latiuni,’ was the happy illustration of the same 
idea in bis favorite Dr.*Jortin. 

In the course of the following year, 17*84, Mr. B’s. 
eye sight intirely failed him for all the purposes of 
writing and reading. From the close of this year to 
the time of his death, he was assisted in those functions 
by a young school boy,* whose services performed with 
fidelity and diligence, won him not only the esteem #nd 
affection, but the implicit confidence of his revered and 
venerable employer. 

Early in the year 1785, a fifth Edition*was publish¬ 
ed of Dean Comber’s Friendly djid Seasonable Advice 
to the Roman Catholics of England ; a tract, the busi¬ 
ness of which is, ‘ to undeceive every one who has been 
‘ misled to take the comrnaudmeuts of men for the 
‘ doctrines and injunctions of divine rbvelation.’ 

* Now the Rey. J.'*Tate, M.A. Mailer of tlie Free Crammar School 
of Ric hmond. 
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For this edition, Mr. B. at the request of the editor, 
bad composed a Preface of a few pages, written with 
the usual vigor of his understanding, on a subject which 
had frequently exercised his maturest faculties. And 
notwithstanding that abhorrence of the spirit and prac¬ 
tices of popery, which had marked the very character 
of his life, even in his eightieth year, we reflect with 
complacency, his mind was open to admit the perfect 
toleration of the professors of it, on their solemn, sin¬ 
cere, and unreserved declaration of allegiance to the 
t civil government, and disclaiming all obedience to the 
pope or church of Rome, except in matters purely spi¬ 
ritual. In short, his aversion, was to popery, not to pa¬ 
pists; and borrowing Dr. Johnson’s * words on another 
occasion’, one might say of Archdeacon Blackburne, 
that if he had met a papist, to whom a protestant was 
as a papist, that papist would have been as a protestant 
to him.+ 

• In the year 1785, Mr. B. also printed a 1 short Di's- 
‘ course on the subject of preaching,’ delivered to the 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of Cleveland, in the year 
1783* Todd. York. In this Discourse, the general 
obligation, the benefit to himself, the advantage to his 
hearers, of a-clergyman’s composing his own sermons, 
are topics urged with great good sense and considerable 
novelty. And we are; only sorry, that the limited plan 
on which a regard to expedience hath obliged us to con¬ 
duct the present publication of our author’s works,should 
exclude this along with several other of his valuable 
charges of a practical nature. 


* Vidi", Murj)li)’s l"ffiy, p. 107. + Vide, Vol. i. pp. 115—16. 
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In the spring of 1786, Mr. Blackbume from a sense 
of increasing decay resigned the office of Commissioner, 
which he held under Mr. Eden (now Lord Auckland), 
then Commissary of the Archdeaconry of Richmond; 
an event no otherwise important, than as it introduced 
a successor, who ' vain of his little brief authority,’and 
ill qualified from education •rliabit to bear his faculties 
with that meeffness, which in his case would havebcen 
singularly becoming, afforded a remarkable instance 
how unfit the Lay Proctor of a Prerogative Court must 
be to excercise ecclesiastical discipline over a body of. 
learned and conscientious clergymen. The* omission 
in the church service at Richmond, of a certain unedify¬ 
ing creed, as ffnscriptural in its language, as it is un¬ 
charitable in its spirit, # was the great cause of offence 
to this zealous stickler for the orthodoxy of canons and 
rubrics. Surely it may be said the talents and virtues 
ol a man like Mr.Glackburne, who for such a length of 
yearshad adorned the offices ofRector and Archdeacon b^ 
his dignified discharge of the duties of both,might have 
intitled him to too much respect,—at any rate his vene¬ 
rable age and masj' infirmities ought to have insured 
him too much humanity, tfc be selected as the first ob¬ 
ject of invidious reprehension, and that toft by a person 
whom Mr. B. lmd done every tliftig in bis power to 
oblige and accommodate in the»entrance of his office. 

The same zeal and perseverance with which Mr, B. 
had administered the different provinces of his duty in 
the church during the more active periods of his life, 
were in the declining days of his last year (1787) equally 
apparent. At ap early season of his parochial labours. 
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he had printed and dispersed among his parishioners a 
close and affecting appeal on the nature,obligationsand 
benefits of Family Religion ; and ever mindful of the im¬ 
mediate occasions of his flock,now that he was no longer 
able to address them from the pulpit,he adopted again the 
communication of the press, and bequeathed as it were his 
last legacy tothem \n,AnJLxhortation to the due attendance 
upon Public Worship, a Sermon several *times preached 
in the Parish Church, at Richmond, by Francis Black* 
burnc, A. ill. Minister of the Parish. Richmond. King. 

. 1787- 

The summer of this year brought with it the 38th 
return of the Archdeacon’s annual visitation in Cleve¬ 
land, for which purpose he had prepared'a Charge sug¬ 
gested by the solemn obtestation of Paul to Timothy, 
to preach the word, to be instant in season, out of sea¬ 
son, to reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long suffering 
and doctrine .* 

This Charge was delivered for him by his eldest son 
standing at his side, and ended with the following pious 
and affectionate farewell. ‘ And now, my Reverend 

* Brethren, as I can hardly promise mysfclf at my time 
‘ of life, to-be able to meet uyou any more upon a like 
‘ occasion, 1 take this opportunity to express my grate- 
‘ ful acknowledgements for the great candor,n»d the 
‘ many civilities 1 havie met with among you. '#jBor the 
‘ rest,in whatever state and condition I may be, while I 
f have the powers of reflection, you may depend upon 

* my prayers for the success of your ministry in the gos- 
1 pel, in proportion to the importance of the object of 
‘ your endeavours; and my best wishes that you may 

* a Tim. iv.'t, s. 
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* enjoy all the prosperity in this life, which is con- 

* sistent with the hope and attainment of the felicities 

* of a better.’ 

After going through the circle of his visitations, he 
was taken ill at the house of*his friend and kinsman the 
Itev. William Comber, Vicar of Kirbymoor side ; and' 
apprehensive of approaehing,digsolution,hewas anxious 
to return home, and accordingly travelled with all the 
expedition which he could sustain to the Rectory at 
Richmond. 

The fatigue of thislast effort of conscientious duty he . 
did not many weeks survive; and on the morning of 
August 7th in his 83d yejr, closing the long scene of a 
studious, reguhir, and religious life with the sentiment 
of the amiable Erasmus and the benevolent, Jortin, 
“ I have had enough ot every thing in this world,” with¬ 
out a groan, and as he sat in his chair, In*literally fell 
asleep,in the humble hope of a blessed resurrection to a 
better world.* 


It now remainstg delineate,at least in someyf its most 
prominent features, the character of this excellent man. 

Few divines perhaps of the ehfireli of England during 

* Mr. Biaclcburne left a widow, (who died lotli Auguft, 1799, and 
was buried in the fame grave,) and four children: Jane, married to the 
Rev. Dr. biftiey, now minifter of the Unitarian Society in Eflex Street, 
l.ondon; the Rev. Francis Blackburne, Vicar of Brignal. near Greta- 
Bridge, Yorkftiire; Sarah,married to the Rev. Johii Hall, Vicar of Chew 
Magna, and Rcfior 8f Dundry, in Somerfetihire; and William Black - 
burae, M.'D, of Cafendilh Square, London. 
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tbe 18th Century possessed a stronger or more deeply 
rooted-conviction of the truth, necessity, and impor¬ 
tance of the Christian religion than Archdeacon Black- 
burne. In his studies, in his preaching,- in his morality, 

' this was the predominant and vital principle. He left 
to others of his profession th£ secular pursuits of am¬ 
bition and preferment, ^thp recommendation of pagan 
virtues from the pul pit,or the exaltation v>f pagan meta¬ 
physics from the press. For himself, as a Christian 
minister, he proved, defended, and taught religion in 
its original, its obligations, its present benefits and its 
future rewards, from the Bible* only; nor did he ever, 
as a public man, forsake the ppths of truth and liberty 
to seek his bread or his applause elsewhere. 

The principles of the sufficiency of scripture for sal- 
vation,and the indefeasible right of private judgment ire 
the interpretation of it, on which alone the reformation 
from popery can be justified, no' writer, perhaps, ever 
more clearly understood, or more consistently vindica¬ 
ted than the Author of The Confessional. In respect to 
human Confessions of faith and doctrine, especially iti 
pTafestant churches , { Upon the mqst serious enquiry, 
' carried on for a long time, he was convinced, that 

* the whole <affair of subscription was a mystery of ini- 
‘ quity, whiijh deservetd to be thoroughly exposed ; and 

* his purposfe was to Ifry it open in such sort as to con- 

* vince all reasonable men, that they might not be de- 

* ludedby specious colours in an affair of that magni^ 

* tude, and transacted with that solemnity before God 

* andman.’f 

* Vide Vol. i. p. 170. 
f F. B. Letter to a Friend, nth Feb. 175s. 
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Of Popery ip its corruptions and superstitions, or ill 
its intolerant dominion over conscience, he was the vi¬ 
gilant' and determined foe. He had twice witnessed in 
the good people of these realms that alarm for their ci¬ 
vil and religious liberties, which the imminent danger 
of the protestant succession in the House of Hanover 
from the infatuated partisans.of a Popish prince, had re¬ 
peatedly excited. And to the impressions which these 
events had stamped upon his mind, but still more to the 
persuasion which he cherished,thatthegrowth of Popery 
in a free country was proportionally injurious to the 
cause of freedom both in church and state, must be at¬ 
tributed that dread of tlic increase ( of Roman Catho¬ 
lics in this kingdom, and that 2 eal to prevent their in- 
crease,which some genuine friends ofthe rights of man¬ 
kind may yet think that he extended too far or main¬ 
tained too long. 

Nor was it Popery as embodied in the Church of 
Rome only;, that exercised his abhorrence and opposi¬ 
tion. In whatever church the spiritoftbatseet shewed 
itself in tendencies to the like narrowness, bigotry and 
persecution; or wherever the pious but still impergret 
reformersjhad left uncleared away any remnants of the 
wood and stubble a}' man’s work built outha foundation 
■of Jesus Christ; there was he stiU found aj his post tire 
zealous and consistent protestant^ 

He was far indeed from thinking other Christian so¬ 
cieties of the reformed faith free from defects and ble¬ 
mishes in their respective establishments. But it was 
for the true reputation and honor of the church of Eng¬ 
land,* that he felt more particular concern. The com- 

* For the rtvtrence and tffeStit* which he bore to Unchurch of Eng- 
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pliments so often paid to her purity < and perfection 
might naturally enougli proceed from the flatterers of 
her vanity ,Or the expectants of her favour;too honest for 
the one character and too independent for the other,he, 
like a real friend,instead of enconragingher to acquiesce 
in the panegyric of Mosheim, shewed her the way to 
atchieve it, and to become*! n fact as well as in titlej the 
lender and chief of all the reformed Churches.* 

He recommended as her great guiding maxim, that 
the farther she removed from the doctrine and disci- 
• pline of Rome, the stronger her foundations would be 
as an evangelical church, and that she need not either 
borrow or copy one circumstance in her constitution 
from the creeds, rituals, or ordinance.*? of the popish 
system ; for that the New Testament would supply her 
with every thing of that kind which she could want, for 
the faith, tlfe worship, or the government of a Christian 
fchnrcli.-f- 

When he was called upon to be more explicit in his 
demands as a reformer, he declared the distinct object 
of his wishes to be ‘ An ecclesiastical constitution calcti- 

* 1Sited to comprehend all that hold die fixed and funda- 

* mental jirinciples and points of faith, in which all se- 

* rious and “sineere protestants of every denomination 
f are unanimously *agveed, and to exclude those only 

* that hold the peculiar tenets that ESSENTIALLY 

* distinguish all true protestantism from poperyand 
that to the establishment of this ecclesiastical constitu- 


land, vide vol. i. p. 199, in his third reafon tor continuing to minifteria 
it; not withftanding Tome things which lie could not approve. 

* Vide, Vol. v, pp. 74, 5, 6. ' + Vide, Vol. iii. p. $. 
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tion tlie author of The Confessional never would be an 
enemy.* 

Indeed he very early discovered the whole scope of 
his views and wishes When hf desired to see his favou¬ 
rite definition from Bishop Kennet verified, that the 
Church of England might be— a sckiptbhal in¬ 
stitution 011 a LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT.+ 

Nor yet did fie suffer this zeal and these labours in 
the cause of ecclesiastical reformation to intrench on the 
performance of his public offices as Archdeacon and 
Hector ; but regularly devoting a great and just portion 
of his extraordinary vigour of mind to the call of those 
duties, he thus spent neui* half a cerrtury of his life, as 
the faithful trien?! and indefatigable servant of the church 
of England, in every gopd purpose of Christian edifica¬ 
tion. 

As Rector of the parish of Richmond, during the 
first twenty years ot his incumbency, he composed an 
original sermon every week for the instruction of his 
flock; nor ever failed'afterwards when a fresh occasion 
gave him the advantage, to introduce* new variety 
and interest into headdresses from the pulpit. Added 
to all this, his person was commanding and vgnerable. 
Ids manner firm, animated and sincere,* his’voice clear 
and penetratitig, and all his toneslike himself, natural 
and unaffected. Gifted witli thesd powers, speaking as 
he felt, and preaching what from his heart he believed, 
it is no wonder that' his eloquence arrested, as his rea¬ 
soning convinced all who heard him. 

* Vide, Vol* V, p. 7. + vide, Vol. i. p. 163. 

* F 
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In the discharge of hisduties as Archdeacon of Cleve¬ 
land, to which for fifteen of the last years of his life, 
the similar labour of visiting annually the three York¬ 
shire Deaneries in the Archdeaconry of Richmond was 
supcradded, he never once neglected in either capacity 
to direct the attention of his reverend brethren to the 
important ends of their calling as ministers of the gospel 
of Christ. 

Very far from passing over at their proper time, and 
in their doe proportion,the concerns ‘ of external order 
' and discipline/ the argument ofhis charges was prin¬ 
cipally confined to 1 the weightier matters of the law.* 
*—The study of the scriptures; the state of the Contro¬ 
versy between the Protestants and Papists; the duty of 
a Christian Minister under a Rational Establishment; 
the Questions,—What Christianity is,and where it is to 
be learned; the true Interests of Religion; the Original 
Principles of the first Protestants ; the absolute neces¬ 
sity of an Evangelical Virtue in fhe Pastoral Office; the 
method to render Public Preacl^ng impressive and edi¬ 
fying ;—these, and such as these were the topics,which 
lib selected for the subject ofhis discourses, all result¬ 
ing froip a thorough knowledge of e every department of 
his arduous province as Archdeacon in a Protestant 
Church, ahd all ftnitiediately conducive to the instruc¬ 
tion and improvement of a protestant clergy. 

What lent singular weight and authority to his so¬ 
lemn admonitions to his parishioners, as well- as to his 
brethren in the ministry, was the close and even rigid 
-adherence in his own conduct to tlje great principles 
of duty which he had occasion to enforce on the minds 
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of those whom die addressed. Uninfected with avarice 
or with ambition, ‘ that last disease of serious minds,’ 
regulating his private life by the strict maxims of gos¬ 
pel morality, being the resident minister of one parish, 
and performing personally all the duties of his public 
station, he was raised above * that main hindrance of a 
* minister’sexercising his functions with effect,to preach 
f what he do3s not practice.’* There were there¬ 
fore few articles of obligation that it might be necessary 
to inculcate on his parish or on his clergy, which either 
timidity or shame could restrain him from pursuing in * 
the plainest language,and with the utmost freedom and 
honesty of exhortation. 

With a professional character thus respectable and re¬ 
spected for talent,uprightness and Sedulity,as a minister 
and dignitary of the church of England, Mr. Black- 
burne was singolarlarly intitled to stand forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer: and of his high, and, in these 
times, perhaps unequalled fame in that honourable, how* 
ever obnoxious undertaking, his personal independence 
built on the groundwork of a retired, temperate and 
and frugal life, wws the basis and ornament. Af an 
early period of hisjabours is a writer, he ha^ settled it 
with himself, never to subscribe the XXXlX articles 
again for any advancement in thd churdh. Impreg¬ 
nable therefore to the common influences of hope and 
fear, he was enabled to ‘ steer right onward’ in the 
prosec ution of his ‘ noble task.’ 

The refusal indeed tff the considerable preferment 

* Charge. 1776/p. ij, 

F a 
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alluded to in the Memoirs,* in the first 1 instance, and 
not long after that the circumstance of a living obtain¬ 
ed for a friend by his interest, of twice the value of his 
own other preferments, aryl tenable along With themy 
are not the only facts which may be produced in proof 
how dearly he prized his integrity. The clear amount 
of all that he possessed, asabeneficed clergyman,never 
much exceeded the suni of an hundred and fifty pounds a 
year; twenty pounds of which,the profits of his prebend, 
were annually set apart for the increase of his library. 

What other and weightier considerations determined 
Mr. Blackburne to f continue to minister in the churfch 
1 while he disapproved many things in her doctrine and 
1 discipline,’ he has stated for himself in a very explicit 
and satisfactory manner, on an occasion which seemed 
to him to depiand the avowal of his motives for such 
continuance. The mere pittance of income which he 
enjoyed under the - national establishment, it was bare¬ 
ly possible for an illiberal mind to allege as sufficiently 
accounting for his conduct in that respect. It will not 
hereafter be in*the power of any adversary of Archdea¬ 
con Blackbnrne’s sentiments as a reformer to mistake or 
misrepresent his principles chi this pqint, when the fol¬ 
lowing facts are laid before the public. 

The Confessional wag first published early in the year 
176(5, and it was not long, before the secret of the au- : 
thoi^s name transpired. • In the course of that year Dr. 
Chandler, minister of the dissenting congregation in 
the old Jewry, London, died, and several of the princi¬ 
pal members of that society, being persuaded that the 


_ * Pagezxxi. 
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author of The'Confessional was inclined to quit the 
church ami join the dissenters, conveyed by a confiden¬ 
tial person to Mr. Blackburne their wish to be infor¬ 
med, f How far his inclinations went that way, and 

* whether he would accept the situation of their mihis- 
f ter then vacant.’ To this enquiry and the proposal 
connected with it,Mr.B. transmitted his answer through 
the same channel. We should have great pleasure in 
giving so important a document to the reader at full 
length, but it has hitherto eluded every search which 
has been made to discover it. Briefly however,we can 
state thus much, that a direct negative was returned by 
Mr. B. to the application; and as appears from the re¬ 
ply, the reasons for ‘ his negative carried their own con- 
( viction along with them, and were very satisfactory to 

* those who set the inquiry a foot.’ 

Thus then the offer of a station of the first eminence 
and celebrity amongst the nonconformists, with a reve¬ 
nue of at least four hundred pounds a year, was rejec¬ 
ted by a man, who at all times held out the right hand 
of fellowship to a Protestant dissenter, and who in the 
situation proposed* would certainly have been relieved 
from some grievances in th*e exercise of his.Christian 
liberty, which the national establishment imposed upon 
hitn. And such then was the pqre and disinterested at¬ 
tachment of Archdeacon Blackburne, to the church of 
England, such his affectionate and peculiar zeal for her 
best interests, and such his claim to be ranked with the 
most faithful ol her servants,if she be desirous to become 
more aud moiejvhat she affects to be thought, a gospel 
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institution established by law for the edification of a 
Christian people. 

Mr. Black burne's attachment to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, as it commenced at a very early, 
so it continued to the very latest period of his life, una¬ 
bated on every honest occasion, which he coui,d embrace 
of serving that cause either by his pen or by his personal 
influence. His own account in bi s meraoirsof the rise of 
that attachment we have been happy enough toillustrate 
by some curious anecdotes from his privacy letters ;* 

* which certainly present, as it hath bt ! en well remarked, 
a striking instance of the effect of single circumstances 
in sometimes giving a direction to the whole of future 
life. 

Some of Mr. Blackburne’s more peculiar and charac¬ 
teristic opinions as a divine, we arc inclined to believe, 
may be traced to hisearly intimacy and co. respond, jtce 

with his learned and excellent 1 ' friend Edmund Law. 

* 1 

With the translator of Archbishop King’s Essay on the 
Origin of Evil, he had learned to reject Dr. Clarke’s 
theory of the eternal relations, and fitnesses of things, 
and along with that his demonstration a priori of the 
moral attributes of God. The enquiries arising front 
speculations like* these, Mr. Bfeckburne appears at one 
time to have* pursued jvith the most serious and diligent 
application of alt the powers of his mind ; and the con¬ 
viction resulting from the whole we find thus expressed 
in his own strong language in a Letter to a friend : ‘ It 

* is impossible there should he any /religion in the world 

* without positive declarations of the^divine will, and 


• Pp. iv, v c Notes. 
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1 actual information, by prophecy or otherwise, con- 
‘ cerning the divine nature and perfections/ 

The general doctrine of Dr. Law’s celebratedAppen- 
dix,on the meaning of the term Soul, and on the state of 
death described in Holy Scripture, Mr. B. had certainly 
adopted several years before that Appendix appeared. 
But it is equally certain, that for many years after his 
first settlemenf at Richmond, he had held a regular 
correspondence,as wellas enjoyed frequent opportunities 
of conversation with J)r. Law, on that and other topics 
of religious concern. 

The real importance of the controversy on the sleep 
of the Soul, and the support, which the unscriptura! no¬ 
tions of its ndturui immortality and separate existence 
after death aiford to Deism and Popery, Mr. Black- 
burne has very ably shewn in the Prefatory Discourse 
to his Historical View.* ThatDiscourse iddeed is writ¬ 
ten in such an animated strain of argument, and exhi¬ 
bits such a forcible plea for the freedom of religious in-' 
quiry, as beneficial to the interests of truth in other de¬ 
partments of literature and science, that phoever wishes 
to appreciate the use and importance of theological oon~ 
troversy in general, as welbas of the particular contro¬ 
versy occasioned by Dr. Law’s Appendix, 'ftill find him¬ 
self amply rewarded for the time«nd attention bestowed 
on the perusal of that very instructive and entertaining 
Essay. 

Without ever taking an active part in the disputes 
which in his time agitated and we still agitating the 
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church of England oq the article of Predestination, it 
is certain that Mr. B. was, in the general sentiments of 
his creed, what he more than Qncfi declared himself to 
be, a moderate Calvinist; and his writings place it be¬ 
yond a doubt, that he believed himself so much more a 
Protestant for being so.* His'Calvinism however, was 
of the largest andmost liberal cast. This will be easily 
understood, from what he thought of thfc great work of 
Da\ id Hartley on Man ;—‘ a book,’ writes Mr. B. to a 
friend in 1750/ to which, if 1 am not exceedingly mis- 
e taken, Christianity is or will be more beholden, than 
‘ to ill the books besides of the two last centuries;-— 

*■ But he has joined ISeccssitg f .ind lleligion together,— 

* What of that. Ask the church’of England in her 

* Articles.’ 

r 

While engaged in the controversial field, and main¬ 
taining wind he believed to be the cause of truth and 
liberty, Mr. Blackburue, like his admired Luther, pur¬ 
sued hts adversary often with vehemence, and some¬ 
times with asperity of attack : and when either rank 
or eminence in the object of his animadversion was 
likely to lend a sanction to prejudice#nd superstition, or 
to give an imposing air to tke encroachments of human 
authority irf matters of religion, no writer ever more 
intrepidly encountered odium by exposing error and 
bigotry if it were even found, where many good and 
gentle natures will hardly allow it to be looked for, un¬ 
der the lawn and the mitre. Yet doubtless in the exe¬ 
cution of so critical an office, the most acute and 


* Vid. Vol. v. pp. 416, 417, &c. 
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honest judgment might at times fail in discernment, or 
carry severity too far. To say therefore that Mr. Black- 
burne never passed an unjust censure, or harboured an 
unworthy dislike as a polemic, would be to suppose that 
he was perfect in the most difficult of all tasks ; the 
task of inquiring into thd justness of argument, the in* 
integrity of motives, and the rectitude of conduct, oi 
Other men liktf himself. 

Of all this, in his last year? especially, when he had 
retired from the business of controversy, and looked 
back on the scene which he had quitted for ever, Mr. « 
Plackburne was duly sensible; and one day a few 
weeks before his death, conversing with a lady then rcr 
sident at Jiicbtaond, one of the most amiable and ex¬ 
cellent of her sex, he acknowledged with great earnest¬ 
ness, that some things which he had written and pub* 
lished in the course of his life, he was tffraid, might 
have been too warmly,or too hastily advanced. Yet no 
scholar perhaps was ever more industrious andindefati-* 
gable in the investigation both of factsand of arguments, 
or less precipitate in delivering his researches to the 
public than Archdeacon Blackburne. 

Nor did mere differencecof opinion even on points of 
the highest political and religious consequence, or on 
speculative topics where years *f %tudy bad endeared 
conviction to him, operate as a bar to his approbation 
of the merits of his opponent; and he readily ac¬ 
knowledged, and admired literary talent and scriptural 
knowledge, or clear and able enforcements of the truths 
and obligations^ religion, as well as personal virtue 
and eminent pi^ty, in those, from whom otherwise he 
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differed widely, and whom with no little eagerness her 
bad sometimes opposed. 

Mr. Blacfeburne’s cordial and eloquent compliment 
to the memory of Jortin,* to whom besides some speci¬ 
fic disagreements, he was nearly as dissimilar in general 
character as Lather to &asmfts> has been more than 
once repeated in print. His. amanuensis testifies the 
genuine satisfaction which the reading of Hr .Johnson’s 
Prayers and Meditations, tinctured as they are with su¬ 
perstitious littleness, appeared to afford his venerable 
friend; and he well remembers with what delight Mr. 
Blackburne listened to the sermons of BishopSherlock, 
which he had doubtless often himself perused before,anct 
with what frankness of heart he wished, that it had been 
in his power to be equally useful as a preacher of the 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Amidst the calls of his public stution,and the labours 
of private study,f during the most active stages of his 
’life, Mr. Blackburne had been always constant in the 
regular performance of family devotion, and of solitary 
prayer. The contemplation too of. some passage in the 
Old or New Testament, with the comments of the best 
early or later critics was net forgotten in the habitual 
arrangement of his forenoon.* In.his latter days, these 
exercises and mediations, and a course of readiog con- 

•% 

* Vid. Vol. iii. p- 333. 

-t • Very few are the moments I have had to myself, fince the fpring 

* came in, and half the day'3 application, when I have, makes me very 

* glad ©fa little relaxation in the hitter part of it. I could once have One 

* twelve hours tobnsinefs without much fatigue. Thofe days are gone, 
' and halfthe time is now a fulldofe.’ 

F. B. to Thomas Hollis, *5 July. 1769. 
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genial to them/ suited particularly well with the sober 
and serious cast of a mind like his, and with affections 
fast weaning off to a better world. Towards die close 
.of his life, retaining strong faculties of memory and in¬ 
tellect, his powers of cheerful and instructive conversa¬ 
tion were little diminished by age ; or what they had 
lost, if any thing they had lost, in vigor, was abundan¬ 
tly compensated in that soft mellowness of temper, 
which like the mild setting sun of an autumnal evening, 
gilds the declining day of a wise and virtuous old man. 

Such was Francis Biackburne; a believer of Chris- 
liahity from the deepest conviction of its truth ; a pro- 
testanton the genuine principles of tire reformation from 
PopeFy; a strenuous adversary of superstition and iq • 
tolerance, and of every .corruption of the simplicity or 
the spirit of the gospel; a zealous promoter of civil li¬ 
berty ; a close and perspicacious reasoner; a keen and 
energetic writer; anattentive, benevolent,and venerable 
Archdeacon ; an eloquent and persuasive Preacher; a’ 
faithful .Pastor and exemplary guide; of unblemished 
purity of life, of simple dignity of manners; a sincere 
.and cordial friend ? an affectionate husband, and anln- 
dulgent father; in short, a jffst,humane, piouft, temperate 
and independent man. 
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Page xix. [A]. 

In the year 17S6 Dr. H alii fax, then Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester, republished the Charge above mentioned with 
some remarks intended to vindicate the author, Bishop 
Butler,from the imputation of popery; which remarks in 
a later edition oftke Analogy he enlarged with some 
account ot the controversy on that sulject in the year 

Dr. Hallifax had on a certain occasion (in 1772) 
avowed the greatest respect for the character and abili¬ 
ties ot Archdeacon Blackburne, and the highest opi¬ 
nion both of his sincerity and services in the cause 
. of truth. We now find him attacking the Author of 
the Serious Enquiry with very little either of openness 
or candor, and fastening upon him the credit or discre¬ 
dit of a certaip Letter from Newcastle signed Old Mnv- 
f> 4 .(in 17671 on no other ground whatever than that of 
its rancour, malign* j, and virulence. 

In justice tothe metnovy*of Mr. Blackburne we think 
it right to state, that the first imputation on the charac¬ 
ter ol Bishop Butler seems to have originated with the 
Author of the Root of Protestant Errors examined,early 
in the year 1767 ; as the controversy in the public 
prints was opened by Archbishop Seeker under the title 
of Misopseudes, May 9th of that year, who entering 
the lists of an anonymous dispute in a publicNewspaper, 
could not expect either unqualified credit to his asser¬ 
tions or implicit deference to his authority. 

All the part which with any certainty we can assign 
to Mr. Bla^kburpe in this affair, consists of one or two 
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Letters* in whioh the writer considering it as a ques¬ 
tion too late to be decided by proofs in what commu¬ 
nion Bishop Butler might have died, expressly attacks 
him for laying much too great a.stress upon natural re¬ 
ligion ; asserts with very good grounds for his opinion, 
that theBishop’s forte did not lye in scriptural theology; 
and finally asks, of what signification it was, that 
Laud, Wake, and Butler did not make a formal pro¬ 
fession of popery, when each of them had left such 
glaring proofs of their being possessed with the genuine 
spirit of it. 

That the impression however remained on the minds 
of some persons of high rank in the church, is indis- 

S utable. An occasional correspondent of Archdeacon 
Uackburne’s, after speaking of other strange matters 
of a theological kind which had lately occurred, goes 
on thus of his own suggestion. 

‘ But every thing and every body surprises one. A 
‘ Bishop told me, Butler died a papist: which though 
* 1 do not believe; yet i should as little have believed, 
* a week before he delivered it, that he coqld compose 
f the Charge printed as given at Durham : though I 
‘ thought not quite of his Lordship, as many did ; ha- 
1 ving seen long before at Bristol some proofs of his Al- 
‘ titudinariauism and of something else at Rochester; 
‘ which prepared me in a degree for this last.’* 

To the notes which Bishop Hallifax has subjoined to 
the charge, in defence of the obnoxious passages in it 
against the attack of the Sg-iom Enquiry, we do not 
judge any regular answer to be at all necessary.. Suffice 
it to remark, that if an eminent prelate in a reformed 
church could in very loose terms recommend the import 
ta.net of externals as one way of reviving a practical 
sense of religion among the people, and by such recom¬ 
mendation afford triumph as he did to the professors of 
a corrupted Christianity, it was not consistent with the 

E rotestant zeal of onr author to allow a scandal of that 
ind to-pass without its due share of salutary reprehen- 

* Dr. S. Salter of the Charter Houfc to F. B. Norwich, ei June. 1769. 
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sion. For the other point discussed in.these notes of 
Bishop Hallifax, we shall content ourselves for the pre¬ 
sent with assuring our readers, that it was no light or 
hasty dislike which Mr. Blackburne conceived to cer¬ 
tain fashionable doctrines of the law of nature: it was 
his settled belief after years of the most attentive study 
bestowed on this most import-ant and interesting sub¬ 
ject, * that Bishop Butler had so besated himself with 

* abstract notions of natural religion, as to leave revela- 
' tion no higher office than that of holding the candle 

* to it.’ 

It is worth the while to observe, that Bishop Hallifax. 
himself in his Preface to the Analogy, §. 1. instead of 
demonstrating the importance of external religion from 
the scriptures of theNewTestament,the only avowedcule 
offaith and practicejin thiscase among protest am divines, 
rests his leading argument on certain metaphysical spe¬ 
culations of his own about the compound nature of man, 
as consisting of body and mind. For, ‘ the many cere - 

* monies in use among the Jews in consequence of a divine 

* command ,’ having been cancelled on the cross nearly 
two thousand years ago,are with a very ill grace brought 
up by a Christian prelate at this day, to prove, ‘ that 

* * external religion is as much enjoined , andconstitutes as 

* real a part of revelation, as that which is internal.’ 
Had the Bishop forgot, or need his admirers be remin¬ 
ded, of that very intelligible declaration of our common 
muster, John iv. S 3 , 24. * The hovjr cometli, and now 

* is, when the true worshippersshall worship the Father 

* in spirit %nd in truth : for the Father seeketh such to 

* worship him. God is a Spirit, and they that worship 

* him, must worsitipdiim in spirit and in truth.’ 

It is true, that for proofs of the impottance of external 
religion, Bishop Hallifax does also appeal to the two 
Christian ordinances, f the baptism of water as an em- 

* blem of moral purity, and the eating and drinking of 
‘ bread and wine as symbols and representations of the 
*' body and blood of Christ.’ And so far as the defence 
of those ceremonies in aChristian church is concerned, 
s a far is an appeal to the word of God conclusive and 
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final. But if Bishop Hallifax or any other Protestant 
divine, on the foundation of these,the only two ordinan¬ 
ces of Christ’s own institution, should build a system of 
human externals, and dignify it with the sacred title of 
a ‘a real part of revelation it might be very difficult 
iu that case to demonstrate, that professed Papists alone 
are indued to succeed the Pharisees as the objects of 
that solemn denunciation of Christ ,— 1 In vain do they 
* worship me, teaching for* doctrines the command- 
' meats of mend’ 


Page xxvi [B.] 

These Sentiments of a Country Divine toncerning t%e 
Ordinance of Baptism are drawn up with a closeness of 
argument and freedom of enquiry truly characteristic 
of our Author’*constitution of mind. The great scope 
and drift of what he has written on this subject, is all 
that we profess to give the reader. The incidental re¬ 
flections arising from the controversy, as well as the mi¬ 
nuter points of demonstration or defence, are many of 
them admirable, but too intimately connected with the 
rest of the composition to be exhibited with advantage 
in a separate extract. To proceed to the purpose. 

Very early in the correspondence of Bishop Clayton 
and Mr.WilliamPenn,there occurs a difficulty in which 
both the disputants are equally concerned, and which 
ought to have beetf clearly and satisfactorily settled,be¬ 
fore they had stirred one step farther. 

In the text ofSt. Matthew xxviii. it), asmsually read 
and interpreted— Go ye therefore, apd teach all nations f 
baptising them in the name of the father, and of the San, 
and of the Holy Ghost; our Lord prescribes one precise 
form of words to be used in baptism. The Apostles ap¬ 
pear, from the Acts and Epistles, to have used another : 
and the Evangelists, Mark, Luke, and John, do not 
mention any precise form whatever. 

Here then is the difficulty, to account for this devia¬ 
tion from the authentic form. And various schemes 
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have been proposed for reconciling the'practice of the 
Apostles to the precept of Christ. 

The authorities produced by Grotius, in locum, come 
too late in the history of theChurch to ascertain the prac¬ 
tice of the Apostles at all. Professor Limborch, (in the 
face of the Apostolic usage, which was always to bap¬ 
tise in the name of jestjs alorte, with no other variation 
than that of his title, as Jesus Christ, the Lord Jesus &c.) 
proceeds on the supposition, that no certain form was 
ever used by the Apostles. Dr. Ligktfoot and after hint 
Dr. Whitby invent a distinction for which there is not 
the least shadow in the,scriptures, of one fojrm of bap¬ 
tism for the Jewish and another for the Gentile converts. 
Bishop Clayton contends, that the Apostles (who bap¬ 
tised in the name of jesus alone) actually used file 
form prescribed by our Lord (in the name oj the Father , 
and of' the son, and of the Holy Ghost:) and this he 
does, first, upon a supposition which the matter of fact 
will not admit of, that St. Luke in the Acts gave the 
substance of the form in Matthew, "and did not think 
it necessary to set down fine precise words of it; and next 
upon a mistaken interpretation of the question of St. 
Paul, Acts xix. 1—3. who did not mean to ask, by what 
form of words the Ephesians had been baptised, but 
into what name or into what baptism, of John, or of 
Jesus. 

Having exposed the insufficiency of these several hy¬ 
potheses, our Author thus states the difficulty of the 
case, as it would appear toc$ plain man on the face of 
the scriptures. ” 

“ Here is a Form of Baptism prescribed Matthew 
" xxviii, in Express tfords, and the very next words to 
“ these contain an injunction to the Apostles, to teach 
“ all nations to observe whatsoever Jesus had common - 
“ ded them; that is to say, whatever Jesus had comman- 
“ ded the Apostles themselves to observe. 

“ From this history of our Saviour, I go on to that of 
" the Apostles ; and here no sooner do they begin to 

execute their commission, than I find them baptU 
u ling their converts by anotherform oV words, different 
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u from that commanded by Christ. Of this I find four 
u or five distinct instances in this history of their Acts; 

“ and in their Epistles, two, if not more, plain intima- 
“ tionsofit. But nothing in the whole Nero Testa- 
“ merit to prove, or even to imply, that they ever made 
“ use of the form mentioned by St. Matthew.” 

Mr. Blackburuc’s solnfion of thedirtieulty thus plain¬ 
ly stated, is at once bold, direct, and decisive, and re¬ 
markable for that simplicity which so often surprises us 
at the developement of some original truth, only won¬ 
dered at because it was no sooner discovered. But let 
our Author speak for himself. 

After all, ‘ Is it clear and indisputable that the words, 
f in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
‘ Holy Ghost, as they stand in St. Matthew’s Gospel, 

‘ are the precise baptismal form of words prescribed by 
‘ our Saviour, <jr indeed that they relate immediately to 
f Baptism at all ? 

‘ Be not surprised, dear Sir; I am now speaking out 
‘ what I only remotely and obscurely hinted itl ill our 
1 late conference. 1 own the long use of this form in 
‘ our Christian Churches has made it venerable ; and I 
1 shall not wonder that multitudes (besides yourself) 
‘ should discover the utmost reluctance to part with it.But 
‘ however, certain it isthatbetterChristians than any of 
‘ us have used another form in Baptism. And if it can 
‘ be made appear, or at least rendered highly probable 
‘ by a natural and»easy construction of this passage in 
‘ St. Matthew, considered along with the testimony of 
‘ St. Luke, that tHe words in question contain no hap- 
' tismal format all, I suppose you will (l am sure you 

* ought Jo) agree with me, that \?e should rather follow 
‘ the apostolical form in Acts, as being derived to us 
‘ by the authority and example of men, wKo must be 
‘ perfectly satisfied that the foundation they built upon 
‘ was sound and good. 

‘ Suppose then we should read the passage in Si 
tf Matthew thus, TIofsi/fievTs; 'at ux5r,r EECCTXTE jr«vr* t«‘ 

* KSTcfc) EEC To OVOfASC *TO\J FI Xpc - ", EC V ; t3W , KX, T 

G 
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e IIviv|ixto( ’ayia. Go ye therefore and disciple all nations 
‘ (baptising them) into the name of the Father and of 
‘ the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

‘ Here you see is not a single tittle alteredin the text 
‘ of ihe Evangelist save in the pointing; and yet a very 
‘ material alteration of" the sense of the passage obtain- 
‘ ed, which makes the two Evangelists perfectly con- 
‘ sistent with each other. For as thfc passage stands 
‘ above, explained by the parenthesis, tlje command to 
1 baptise refers to no particular form at all, and leaves 
‘ us to suppose, what was certainly the truth of the 
‘ matter, that the Apostles being already well aequain- 
‘ ted with the form used in the baptism of Jesus , it was 
‘ quite superfluous to enjoin it here. 

‘ St. John tells us expressly, Chap, iv 2. that the dfs- 
‘ ciplesof Jesus made ancl baptised other disciples to 
‘ their master, and these not a few. Tit's is a sufficient 
‘ proof without any other, that the Apostles of Christ 
e were well versed in the form of Baptism prescribed 
‘ by our Saviour for such as .should be converted to the 
* Christian Faith ; upon which account the repetition 
‘ ofitinthis solemn manner is one of the last things 
‘ one would look for in this particular passage.’ 


Page xxxiii [C.J 

Dr. Law was the only person wha knew of The Con¬ 
fessional for some years, and indeed actually suggested 
the title of »it while the work was tyet in embryo, at 
least ten or eleven years before its publication.* 

When tbe‘book wa^ first in the printer’s hands, a cu¬ 
rious scruple occurred m respect to the title page. "The 
“ word Confessional, conveys to Mr. Bowyer and me a 
“ very different idea from what it does toyou.lt is a'po- 
“ pish idea it conveys to us, and I fancy will to most 
“ people. Dr. Lowth is here, and I resolve to ask his 
“ opinion in confidence: he is a great admirer of yours* 


* Vide, Vol. vi. pp. 113,11^. 
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" bull nave not told him a word of this nor shalll.Mr. 

B. and I had settled the Title just as you first drew it 
“ up, only leaving the word Confessional out, but l am 

satisfied I shall be in London before the Title is 
" printed.” 

Andrew Millar, to F. B. Bath, 17th December 1765. 

It was this objection probably which gave rise to oiir 
Author’s Jeu d’esprit of Lothario*, in an humorous con¬ 
trast betwixt ybat was really found, and what might 
have been fairly expected by a ‘ gallant and gay’ young 
man, in a book with so promising a name. That the 
term Confessional however, was not quite spoiled by 
our author’s use of it for the purposes of romance, is 
evident from the novel of the Italians; or the Confes- 
sio’hal of the Black Penitents, advertised in the year 
1797, which from the singularity of its title, had it ap¬ 
peared thirty years before, would* have been considered 
as of an equivocal at least, if not of an alarming ten¬ 
dency. 

Amongst the letters of compliment to the Author of 
The Confessional, mentiontd in the Memoirs, we were 
particularly gratified with the following acute and com¬ 
prehensive remarks occurring from the pen of the late, 
excellent Dr. Heberden.f * No subscriptions can bind 

* the profligate : the cunning with their loose casuistry 

* will clude,and enthusiasts will misinterpret them.Who 
‘ ate then the people Whom they are likely to keep ^>ut 
‘ of any communfcn of Christians ? None certainly, 

* but the honest and conscientious : and needs any 
‘ church be'afraid* of being hurt by such "doctrines us 
‘ an honest enquirer thinks he fiydi^in the,scriptures ? 

* Confessions and SnbscriptiQns were intended, as 

* we will suppose,to guard anti preserve religious truths; 
‘ but whatever hinders, as these must do,a fair examina- 
‘ tion of any opinions, will never fail to have a con- 


* Vide Letters and Eitays. Vol.if. pp. 213', 

+ Vide alfo the extradt from Tuplady’s Church of England vindicate) 
font the charge of Arminianism, in vol. v. p. 419, Note. 

D 2 
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* trary effect, and prove the great means of preserving 
c prejudice and error.’ 

To Dr. Heberden’s merits as an active friend of reli- 
ligious liberty. Dr. Law on a subsequent occasion be firs 
this handsome testimony. ‘ Oxford, [Bp. Lowth, E.] 

* inquired whether your Charges were published. That 
' question I could not resolve,'■but offered to lend him 
1 them when they were returned from Ely, where they 
‘ were last and are now, with a worthy liberal layman, 
‘ Dr. Heberden, who does more service to the cause 
( than all our bench, though some have offered to con- 
‘ fqr with me very freely upon such subjects.’ 

Bishop Law to F. B. March 4th, 1775. 

The following extract of a Letter to Dr. Furneaux 
from a friend of his at Rotterdam in 1770, will shew 
the reception which The Confessional experienced in 
Holland. “ The Translation of The Confessional into 
“ Dutch hath given rise to a controversy here of the 
“ same kind with, that excited in England by thatce- 
" lebrated work. Some eminent Theological Profes- 
" sors at Leyden and Groningen are its zealous defen- 
“ ders, and the Dutch established clergy, almost to a 

man,are as zealous in opposing; so pleased are they 
“ with the chains of their church. But notwithstand- 
“ ing the opposition made to the work and its defenders, 
“ it bids fair to'promote a liberal spirit on this side the 
“ \9ater, especially among the laity, who begin to 
“ speak in very broad terras of the duplicity and in- 
“ sincerity’ of their clergy in subscribing and contending 
“ for articles which they do not in many points seem 
“ to believe.” ' 

A translation of this work into the French language, 
also was proposed, and is mentioned in a letter from 
Mr. Blackburne to Mr. Bowyer, December 23, 1-766. 

* A correspondent I have abroad, mentioned to me 
‘ not long ago, a design to put 'The Confessional into a 
‘ French dress; in which he, with some other of his 
‘ friends, as he said, were concerned, i have prevailed 
f with him to drop the design, at least' till another edi- 
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‘ tion come oat. He is a man of great knowledge, 

‘ though young; and capable of doing justice to any 

* subject he thinks fit to undertake, and ought not to 

* be employed in the drudgery of translating .' 

Nichols’s Anecdotes of Mr. Bowyer, p. 37D- 

We cannot conclude this miscellaneous article of 
Appendix more happily, tijan with the author of The 
Confessional's, acknowledgment of his obligations to 
Mr. Hollis, for his patronage of that work. 

Richmond, July 25, 1?66. 

‘ Malleus Iconoclastes, has been much too tardy in 

* acknowledging with his own hand, the many, the* 

* •very many instances of bounty and benevolence he 
‘ hath experienced from an ever-to-be-honoured AS- 

* SERTOR QF LIBERTY. He can give himself no 
f substantial reason, why this little pittance of gratitude 

* should have been delayed so long, much less why it 
‘ should be delayed any longer. The compliment which 

* accompanied the elegant copy of the invaluable Let- 
‘ ters on Toleration, (which their weight in diamonds 
‘ should not purchase from the obliged Receiver) is lie 
‘ fears the effect of too partial a friendship for a writer* 

‘ who never yet could pretend to soar above mediocrity, 
f and hath at least, been oftener below the line, than 
‘ above it. His disinterested attachment to the best 
‘ of causes, that «f civil and religious liberty, is*his 
‘ greatest merit. In this*his conscious heart glories. 

* And when it is Tn any man’s power to take \hjs g/ori/- 
‘ ing from him, he must submit to what he must think 
‘ one of the greatest misfortune^ tfie loss of the esteem 
‘ ot the man in the world, with whom he would desire 

‘ to preserve it:- The Man in the World, whom at 

f one period of his life he never hoped to meet with, or 
‘ even to hear of. 

* The Confessional, if endued with sensibility, would 
‘ smile at its decorations so much above its quality. It 
‘ had indeed ntver seen the light, but for. the bounteous 
hand which hath, since its appearance, contributed 
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e so largely to its support, and maintenance in the 
‘ world. For this the author can safely appeal to a 
‘ friend, who partakes of. his inmost sentiments and 

counsels on all occasions, and who introduced it to the 

* notice of its most worthy patron. It is high time 

‘ this distinguished patronage^ of an obscure, and, in 
‘ literary matters, almost friendless writer should be 
‘ acknowledged, as it is he,re, with the deepest sense of 
‘ gratitude. , 

‘ May life, health, safety, and the means of doing 
' good, be long continued to the faithful servant of the 
1 giver of all good, who is so assiduous in the npplica- 
‘ tion of them to the noblest purposes. May his feli- 
‘ cities be multiplied in the visible good effects of his 
‘ labours, a thousand fold-The only felicities, which 

* 1 am sure this world has to give him, in return for the 
‘ most substantial obligations on its part. And may 
‘ the memorials of his public spirit, raise and animate a 
( succession of patriots disposed to bless our posterity 
‘ with the same warmth of heart, generosity of spirit, 

‘ and just discernment o objects, which hath made 
‘ HIM so great a blessing to his country in the present 
, generation.’ 


Page xxxiv. [D.j 

'fhe Considerations on Popery, first published in the 
Spring of 17()8, were received wilhliigh approbation 
by some very elevated and liberal prelates of our own 
church. And so garly as in the June of that year, a 
proposal for re-printing that work in Dublin was con¬ 
veyed to the Author, by Mr. David Hay,at the request 
of somedistinguished prelates and clergy, of the church 
of Ireland, especially the bishop of Down and Connor. 

in Mr. Haytfs Letter to Mr. Blackburne, it is men¬ 
tioned, that some omfssions in the republication of his 
book, had been recommended by Archdeacon Mann, 
which the Author, not yet fully acquainted with the 
character of that gentleman, apprehended might ex- 
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tend to mattenfof importance; under this apprehension, 
Mr. Blackburne concludes his answer to Mr. Hay in 
these words, * , 

‘ As-no man stands more disengaged from party con- 

* nexionsthan myself, my sentiments in print arc never 
■ influenced by the least considerations of that kind. 

* If, therefore, any thirty of mine should be altered so 
f in the re-printing, as to appear to be accommodated 
‘ cither by partial suppressions, additions, or other mo- 
f difleations, to the humour, or views of particular men, 
( or bodies of men, I should certainly remonstrate pub- 

* licly against such usage/ 

F. B. to David Ilav, 24tli. June, 17GS. 

•Our Author’s anxiety, however, on this head, was 
presently removed by the Irish edition of his work 
being printer^ in a perfect conformity to the English 
copy, and without any of those ‘ corruptions or ex¬ 
purgations’ which had been actually suggested from 
another quarter, to accommodate the taste of certain 
churchmen, of a different complexion from the two 
dignitaries mentioned above. * 

In a Letter of compliment, from the Rev. Job Orton, 
on the appearance of the Considerations, which we fintf 
set apart by the Author, among other materials, for a 
second edition, at one time intended, the following cor¬ 
rection of an error in that work, may be thought worthy 
of insertion here. • 

f I observe, that in the Considerations, Stc. p. 154. * 
( you question, whether more than the Jfoflr Jesuits, 
‘ there mentioned, were canonized before the year 
‘ 1765. Hence, I take it for grflntcd, that you. had not 
f seen the life of Father John Francis Regis, who was 
‘ canonized about thirty years ago. And indeed, l iina- 
( gine, the book is scarce, as 1 never met with an ac- 
‘ quaintance who had it, or bad seen ijp nor do I re- 
‘ member it in any catalogue of books to be sold. How 
f it came to be recommended to, and purchased by the 

a * Vid. vol. if. p. u8. 
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f reading society, of which I was a member, I cannot 
‘ recollect.—-As therefore it is, I suppose, a curiosity of 
‘ itsplf, gives a clear jdea of the nature of popery, and 
* proves that it is always the same, I have sent it to 
f your publisher, Mr. Cadell, and take the freedom to 
‘ beg your acceptance of it, as a token of my gratitude 
f for the service you are attempting to do for our com- 
c tnon interest, as Britons and Protestants.’ 

Job Orton to F. B. 26th. Sept. 1768 . 

The information in the English Traveller's Letter, 
Appendix, No. iii. of the Considerations , was procured 
by the industry of Mr. Hollis,* And notwithstanding 
the attempts made to invalidate some very trifling cir¬ 
cumstances, in that account of the Popish Seminaries, 
for the education of English and Irish children in Flan¬ 
ders, and along the coast from Boulogne, the extraor¬ 
dinary diligence with which these inquiries were con¬ 
ducted, and the exactness with which every particular 
was minuted down at the time, leave us no room to 
doubt, that in every substantial fact, that statement was 
strictly and scrupulously true. 


Page xliii. [E.] 

3VIr» Peck aud’-s Narrative, 
in a Letter to Archdeacon *Blackburne. 

Dear Sir, Nov.3d,1760. 

I have several times,attempted to perform my promise 
to you by sending you. a narrative of my affair at Lam¬ 
beth. liut, believe me, I have hitherto been hindered 
by daily and very disagreeable avocations. A house to 
build,-—the necessary attendance on a number of work¬ 
men,—the cJhing into a new place,—the woeful con¬ 
sequence of it, that most miserable murder of time in 

* Vid. Memoln of T. Hollis p. 316, and Appendix to the Memoirs, 
pp. 693—698. , 
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receiving and returning visits of ceremony;—add to these 
the inconsiderate civility of former acquaintance com¬ 
ing to stay with us, while our poor habitation is all in 
confusion. These arc some of the circumstances, that 
must be my apology for not writing to you sooner. 
About a month since indeed I began ro have hopes of a 
little respite ; but just at that time I received the unex- 

! >ected intelligence,that a regiment to which l am cliap- 
ain, was suddenly ordered upon this expedition. This 
gave me a gooa deal of trouble to prepare and send 
away proper certificates, that L had his late Majesty’s 
particular leave of absence. And no sooner hftd 1 done 
this, than came the news of hisMajesty’s death. So that 
1 am now in a state of very disagreeable suspense, not 
knbwing how far that leave may operate in my favour. 
—-There is one consideration too, which gives me some 
pleasure in reflecting upon this delay, and indeed in 
some measure justifies if. And that is, that I am now 
certain thaf 1 am free from all resentment against his 
Grace, if ever I had any; and am confident, that I 
can speak of what passed at Lambeth as a mere matter 
of fact, without any of those emotions generally occa¬ 
sioned by what some perhaps would have thought the 
contumelious oppression of insolence vested with au- 
horit y. 

The beginning of this year I waited upon his Grace at 
Latnbeth,with all theicommon credential*requisite for a 
dispensation, and m the common forms. Having deli¬ 
vered these papers to the pnoper officer, I attended his 
Grace’s chaplain t<? go through the examination usual 
upon these occasions. He gave me these two Ques¬ 
tions ,—“ An doctrina de interlheclio praemiorum et 
pamarum statu sit sacrae scriptura consentanea ?” And, 
“ An anima sit sua natura immortalis ?” He wrote them 
down m the order in which they stand here,and without 
putting either a negatur or affirmatur to them, like an 
honest and .candid man leaving to me the liberty of my 
own opinion. I denied them both,and transposing the 
order in which fie put them down, because the notion 
of an intermediate state comes as it were naturally after 
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the other, I wrote what l here send you. You roost 
consider the situation in which these exercises were 
written, and excuse all the faults you will see in them. 
You have them literally as they were delivered to his 
Grace without the least alteration, for f have transcri¬ 
bed them from, and compared them carefully with, the 
foul copy which I wrote at Ltaibeth, and which I have 
before me. My present business is not to send you an 
elegant composition, but to give you a faithful account 
of what passed there, that you may be a judge of the 
whole transaction. 

Quaestio de intermedio praemiorumet pamarum statu 
tbta pendet ex alter& per tot ssecula decantat&, dc na- 
turali animae immortaiitate. Si enim vitae principium 
nobis a natura insitum et inseparable. prorsus nullum 
sit, erutum plane et subversion est status iutermedii fun- 
damentum. Hnnc itaque sentential liberius paulo 
quam usitaluin. est primo liceat paucis perstringere. 

Incerta sane semper, ct saspo inisera est hoininum in 
hac vita conditio ; non raro evenit ut uefarii pcssimique 
ad mortem usque nialorurrf expertes persistant; non 
raro ut qui virtuiibus sint spectati, totam in doloribus 
ferendis vitain absumant. iline patet non ab hodierno 
et mortal! statu humanam penderebeatitudinem ; neque 
debita virtutem in hac vita pracmia reportare. Iline 
immortalitatis spes, vitacque uon cxplenda raelioris sitis. 
Hinc future reinunerationis argumentum elicitur, 
rdtnpe divinai non esse congruum justitise, ut debita 
virtus felicitate careat. JU>sit vero, vel ut de cujusvis 
arirtute, fel«de miseria, multo magis'ut dejustitia divina 
aliquid temere pronunciemus. lies plane est, ut aiunt, 
coram non judice. 

Quid nutem actum est ? num id orqne verum est quod 
optamus ? pauper divitias optat, optat ephippia bos ; 
miseri homines, et qui a lege naturae ad mortem dediti 
sunt, immortali ratem oplant; et proculdubio vita; im- 
mortulitas quam ardentissime est optanda,. altamen ex 
votis ardentissimis minim 6 probanda. 

Concedimus san6 futurara vitain hod modoex ratione 
probabili constare; non autem ideo sequitur illam fore 
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certain; si vero eoneedamus iilam esse ex hac argumen- 
tandi rutione certain, mijiime tamen exinde sequitur 
iilam asternam fore. Quod si Christo ex hac parte iiden- 
dum sit,status fnturus non modoccrtusest,veruni etiain 
absolute seinpitcrnus. 

Aliud auteni ex philosophise scholis argumentmn pe- 
jtitur, idquc apud priucip§s omnium sacculorum viros, 
pcne dixerim ct gentium primariuin ad inunortalitatcm 
anitna: probandam. 

Quod ciinque^ex materia compositum cst, in partes 
potest dividi.idcoque dissolutioni est obnoxium. Anitna, 
vero unicuni quoddam estet immateriale; in partes idea 
solvi ncquit, dissolutioni minime obnoxia neque morti 
subdita. 

Quid autem probatumest? Ex conjcctura imo <>x 
ignorant i& nostra, hoe quqflcunqne cst argument! pen if 
tus est deductuni. Spiritus, corporisve naturaui, ideoque 
quid velit terminus niateriale, quid immateriale, plane 
neseimus. Notuie idem Deus tam immateriale, quatn 
materiale ereavit ? iMaterialibus cxistcntia: tcrminum 
finemque imposuit: quid ni etiam materia carentibus 
utpote qua; pari modo creato fuerint? Novimus sane 
maleriaiia fiiu-m litrbere ; aline autem exinde sequitur, 
ea qua: materia carentiinem non liabitura, in aeternum 
scilicet ample vi perduratura ? Non valet consequentia; 
neque sapientis est a dubiis,multo minus ab ignotis,argu- 
meuta petere. 

[Quid autetn de l»c re sana docct ratio ? Quid c'edb 
de sene cnpnlari judicandufu ? Quid dc morbo, quid 
demum dc in era lasffitudine coufectis ? noting esft viderc 
cum vigore corporis una vigorcm aniini decrescore, ct 
prorsus in qiltilum rrdigi ? Unus forsitan alterve con- 
iectus morbo, senectute gravatusj vel etiammoribiindus 
vigorem ,uiiinii uiirum in moduin retinuerit. Plerique 
autem a natura ita suinus comparati, ut una natie, vi- 
gentes utitl vietacque mentis virescorporisquevideantur.} 

Dieet autem aliquis, n iluralein animas iinmortalita- 
tem si tollas, noune futuftu speni vitae tollis, muximum 
istud, im6 uuicum miseriarum solamen '{ Minime, 
immortaiitatem eflitn a natuiA, non a Christa derivatum. 
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ltullo modo patitur,imo respuit sacrnnlm totus literarum 
tenor ; et legeutibus solum Jcsum Christum unicum fu- 
turse anthorem vitae proponit, protetiditque. Fieri 
aiitem non potest ut duo sint vitae immortalis fontes, et 
si Chrisius hnmano generi immortalitatem dederit, ne- 
quaquum ista in natuia nostr£i sitaesse potuit. Scriptura 
autcm ubique docet Christufo futuiae unicum vitae fon- 
tem. Christi vibicibus sauati sutnus. Quorsum vero 
vibices istae ? Quorsuin ipsa mors ignqtniniosa ? Quern 
in fiuem istam Christus mortem passus est? Scilicet nt 
nos a morte liberaret. Quo auteni modo nos a morte li¬ 
berate si vitae immortalitas jure quodam naturali nostra 
sit ? Neutiquam ille a morte potest liberari, qui morti 
neutiquam est obnoxius. Quod vero in suCi. natura est 
immortale, morti neutiquam est obnoxium. 

I observe in the foul copy#a slight stroke with a pen¬ 
cil across the paragraph where l have drawn my pen 
on the other side.* Whether it was accidental or whe¬ 
ther I struck out that passage, 1 cannot tell. 1 am now 
interrupted again. I will however, send this away to 
you, and will proceed the very first opportunity I have. 
Be assured that 1 am very sincerely and affectionately 
yoursf, 

. P. PECKARD. 

Ficttor. near Peterborough,. 

Turn at Stilton. 


Flctton, neaj Peterborough, Dec.' 5, 1760. 

Dear Sir, 

• 

Since the time I was interrupted, when T was writing 
to you last, 1 have been kept in a perpetual hurry and 
confusion ; and what is extremely disagreeable, have 
been all along, and still am in a state of suspense; not 
knowing any thing more with regard to my military si¬ 
tuation, but that my regiment has been for some time 
embarked. However, as there 1ms been this unexpected 
delay, I begin to flatter myself, with some hope, that 


* The paragraph p. xcvii. [&.] 
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this expedition \fili not proceed. I think I ended my 
last letter with the first of the Exercises written at Lam¬ 
beth. The other was as follows! 

“ An Doctrina de interinedio prasmiorum et pasna* 
rum statu sit sacrre scripturse consentanea? Negatur. 

Tutu ram hominis, cursu hujusce vitae peracto, condi- 
tionein, non ita dare edfccet vel huniana suis viribus 
innixa ratio, vci dux ilia vitae philosophia, ut de ista 
prorsus omne duj/mm tollatur.* 

Ad decreta philosophorum quod attinet, parum hinc 
auxilii est sperandum. Non enim apud istud genus 
hominum illiquid certi reperiundum est, ubi i.n hac lite 
dirimendfi tute pedem figamus. 

llcrum vero naturam, et rationis lumen si consula- 
mus* ulterius paulo progredienduin. Attamcn ex hac 
parte ad optatum finein et plenum rei notitiam.non est 
perveniendum. 

Qnrestio tot;i pendetex authoritate scripturae; neqne 
cx alio quovis fontc nostra de ilia cognitio qualis qualis 
liauricnda. Excussis itaque fabulis, atque abjectA prce- 
stigiosfi dogmatum philosopliicoruin farragiue, verbo 
Dei uniee innitendum est. 

Quid autem de hac rc scriptural nonnc aperte et 
pianissimo edocet mortuos sine vita, sine cogitatione, 
sine perceptione ad diem resurreetionis usque jacerc? 
“ In morte tui nulla est reniiniscentia ”—“ nihil omuino 
“ sciunt mortui”—nonne ubique edocet sttitum mortis 
esse staturn quietis, silentii, oblivionis, tenebrarum, cof- 
ruptionis? Quid inde? in iis»quse ex divina revelatione 
pendent, anne licitdin est ad arbitriuin ncwaS rerum 
conditiones fingere, ut inani neotericoruni quorundum 
liypothesi inservimnusf 

Eatendum sane loca esse perpaueula qme<|am, alia 
inter allegorias et [larabolas, alia inter Swo-vowra qum saert 
sermonis interpretes, cetera satis docti, ita explicarunt, 
ac si homines in siatu inoftis vitam vere vitaletn age- 
rent; ubi mens illorum conscia qua: in hac vita fuerant 
peracta, varios ante judieii diem felicitatis aut miseriae 
grades percipit. Nonne autem haec loca obscura, haec 
intellcctu ditUeiliif per ea sunt expiicunda quai oiuni 
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dubiocarent? Qua; sunt ipsa luce elari ora? Qua; mor¬ 
tem penitus mortalcm tracfunt ? 

Cui verb usni inservft hate in intervallo mortis con- 
sciamens? Anne ut melior fiat homo, et in diem ju- 
dicii paratior? Purgatorium pontificiale plan6 con- 
stituimus. 

Prseterea mors in sacra scriptura dicitur somnus; 
mortui dicuntur obdormii;e; resurgences autem evigilare, 
cxpergisci. Quidvero? Nisi ut somno.mortis excusso, 
in futures lncern vitae resurgamus! Quomodo autem 
fieri potest ut sornnum exeutiatnus, si adhuc usque evi- 
gileiiius? 

Iloc unicura de liacre tradit generalis scripturae tenorj- 
liutnamfin genus per Adami inobedieutiain morti esse 
penitus obnnxinm; vita; autem futurae per Cliristi me- 
riia restitutum; mentione nuH& facta de statu quovis in¬ 
ter mortem et morluoruui resurreetionesn medio, neque 
de isto philosophise dogmate, cui prorgus inuititur, na¬ 
tural i annna? immortalitate. 

/Equo attendamus animo quod ipse Christas loquitur 
—“ vado parare voids locum ”—“ iierum veniani ct ad 
“ me ipsurn vos recipiam,ut ubi ego sum,vos etiamsitis” 
—nonne videinus vita; bene peractm prffimia non esse 
possidenda, donee sjccunda'vice ad sitos venerit Chris- 
tus? 

Prajterca same rationi minime est consentaneum, 
quemvis imTictfi causa vel pnentia accepturum, vel 
puenas luiturum. Judicii autem nhllius meminit sacra 
scriptura ante finein mundt “ quaitdo nos omries oportet 
manifest art ante tribunal Cliristi, ut referat unusquisque, 
secundum ea quae/eqerit, sive bonum sive malum.” 

Nonne Paulus prsesentem ubique cum futuia vitam 
proxime cbnjungit? “ Statutum est hominibus semcl 
mori, post hoc autem judicium.” Plane patet aposto- 
lum per haec, vitam prsesentem cum judicio universali/ 
(spatio mortis propter extinetionem,inoramqtie 

ideo penitus insensibilem prohihilo prorsus habito) im¬ 
mediate, ut par erat, conjungere. Kent ita se habere 
sine dubio judieahat, alioqui nequaquam tradidisset in- 
anern sublatfi resurrectionc baptismuui; spent nostrum 
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iion ultra breves praesentis vitae terminoS protendi; iti 
Christo obdormientes penitus periisse. Iiaec et id ge¬ 
nus quamplurima, qua; in sacra scriptura leguntur, plane 
innuunt, im6 deraonstrant futilem esse et prorsus com- 
mentitinm de statu quovis internfedio doctrinam. 

Denique future resutrectionis, et universalis judicii 
doctrinam diruerc, imo radicitus evellere videntur, qui 
praevise in mortis intervallo perceptioni patrocinantur. 
Si enim mortui percepticme q(lavis siut proediti, necesse 
est ut sint miser!* vel felieitatis conscii propter ea qu® 
in liac vit& fuerant peracta. Ilanc autem peract* vitas* 
conscient'uuu si retineant, pii jamjam ab impiis, OVCSab 
haedis jamjam secernuntur. Euturo qnis ergo locus est 
judicio? Quare rursus agendum, quod jam actum est? 

Quid plura? per tria sascula Christi mortem proxime 
sequcntia de fabulosomoftuoruvn statu intcriucdio, qua- 
tenus et-clesi* dpctrini, ne verbum quidem. Adversa- 
tut\generalis scriptur® tenor; adversatur Apostoli, ipse 
adversatur Christus. 

Qui per prima tempora, perpauci sane, invisibilem 
quondam locum commenti sunt, ubi mortui resurrecti- 
onem prsestolantes commorantur, quique hiscc teinpo- 
ribus sibi suadcnt, aliisVc talia pollicentur, *quum est 
ut institution aliquod divinum ostendant, ex quo tam 
mngniloqua fides orta sit. Quod vero de hade apud eos 
legi potest, philosophic tam Judaic® quam Gcntilis 
(pace nominum magnorum dixerim) plane.sordes est et 
purgamentum. 

H*c itaque utut leViter pe^tricta sufficiant ostendere 
sacris literis non esse cpngruum illorunt scntgnttam qui 
mortuos perceptione quavis esse prcditos asserunt. 
Nos e contra Christi et apostolorutn Verbo conlisi b*c 
colligimus—In statu mortis nihil percipimus; neque 
dolore afficimur, nec voluptate fruimur; premia tandem 
aut supplicia vit® ben& seeusvfe peract® cum Christus 
denuo venerit, acccpturi. o 

These exercises being delivered to his Grace, he said, 
he would Hot permit those subjects to be treated in that 
manner; and insisted that I should write two other Ex¬ 
ercises. When Was informed of this, I desired his 
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Grace’s chaplain would let me know ingenuously, whe¬ 
ther or no his Grace intended to require any recanta¬ 
tion of opinion from me; because, if so, it was not ne¬ 
cessary to have any farther trouble there, as I could not 
comply with it, being convinced in my conscience, that 
I had advanced nothing but what was true, and strictly 
agreeable to the doctrine of cthe gospel. He told me 
he did not believe his Grace would require any such 
thing, but imagined he Would talk with me, and give 
me some good advice. He then gave me two other sub¬ 
jects to write upon; one, the external; the other the 
internal evidence of the truth of Christianity. What 
I Wrote upon these subjects, was satisfactory, at least so 
far as was necessary to my purpose; for the exercises 
were not rejected. But then his Grace made objecti¬ 
ons to the form of my testimonium, and another form 
Was sent me, in which was inserted this s clause—That I 
had not published any thing contrary to the doctrine 
of the church of England. 

As I was then at a great distance from the clergymen 
who had signed myformer testimonium, and as I knew 
there were at that time in London three clergymen of 
unexceptionable character of the county in which my 
livings lay; in order to save myself trouble, i carried 
this new form to them, and they readily signed il. But 
when this second testimonium was brought toLambeth, 
it was signified tome that it would be proper for those 
persons who had signed my first,,to sign this second- 
testimonium. 1 was then pbliged to send another copy 
of this forp into the country, and by some accident at¬ 
tending the return of it, I was very near losing the living 
by a lapse. 1 did however receive it just in time, and 
immediately carried it to Lambeth. I was then ordered 
to attend his Grace in person; and what follows is as 
nearly 9 *® I can recollect, the substance of what hisG'race 
said to me. 

His Grace told me, that I had at last brought a tes¬ 
timonium in due form, and that he was glad of it; he 
repeated a second and third time that he was glad of it. 
He then said he would not have any cne think, that he 
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Concluded any doctrine or opinion to be true; merely 
because it was a part of any particular system or esta¬ 
blishment ; that be by no means thought so, and looked 
upon the scripture to be the only criterion of religious 
truth. He then ordered me to sit down opposite to 
hingself at a table, on which were some written papers 
and a book, which his Grace informed me, contained 
some treatises concerning the doctrine of an interme¬ 
diate state. Amongst sqme others, here is a treatise en¬ 
titled,—No proof in the Scriptures, &c. 8tc. which is 
without any name; and here are also two sets of obser¬ 
vations upon the same subject, Mr. Peckard, that bear 
your name 1 are you the author of these observations? 
I assented. His Grace then told me, that he bad taken 
the pains to examine them, and to make several ex¬ 
tracts from them. He told me that he did not send for 
me to dispute the point with me, and that he did not 
require any answer from me. That his present intent 
was to give me some advice, which he hoped by the 
blessing of God, might liaye a good influence upon me. 
That 1 had in these observations said a great many 
very severe, and very uncharitable things with regard 
both to the papists and deists, and indeed that I had not 
been less severe upon our own church. His Grace 
then read to me many extracts that he had made out 
of my pamphlets, and his own observations upon them : 
and 1 must do his Gjace the justice to say, that sup* 
posing his principles to have been true, he spoke for a 
long time with great clearness and precision. .It* would 
be to no purpose’ to recollect any, either of these ex¬ 
tractor the observations upon them? because the things 
objected to, were what you have already seen, being the 
same with those that have been taken notice of by Mr. 


Goddard, Dr. Morton, Mr. StefFe, and Mr. Fleming. 
His Grace’s observations also, were in fact the very 
same with theirs, excepting that they were made in a 
more masterly manner. In several places his Grace 
mistook my meaning, and this I say with certainty, be¬ 
cause several times,upon reading some extract out of 
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my pamphlet, he said to me, in this place Mr. P. yon 
mean so and so; which indeed was very far from what 
I intended. I once attempted to say, that my meaning 
was entirely different from what his Grace had express¬ 
ed ; but he would not permit me to speak; bending him¬ 
self forward in his chair, anjd extending his hand tor* 
ward me, and saying that he required no answer from 
me. This part of bi| conduct, I own, I thought to be 
insulting and oppressive, to be told that I meant what I 
did not mean, and then to be condemned for that mean¬ 
ing which was his own, and none of mine. His Grace 
acknowledged, at his first setting out, that the scripture 
was the only criterion of religious truth ; but he was 

E leased to try me in all the passages that appeared to 
im exceptionable, by the authority of the canons, the: 
articles, and the liturgy; ait authority which 1 by no 
means allowed, and which' he himselfliad virtually set 
aside as insufficient, by what he had said with regard 
to the authority of scripture. In conclusion, his Grace 
required thjat I should have some farther conversation 
with his chaplain upon these points, and that I should 
give hitn some satisfaction with respect to what he had 
said to me, otherwise he could not grant his fiat to my 
dispensation. His Grace then appealed to bis chaplain, 
who had been present all the time, saying, that he had 
not made use m oJ any bitterness of expression tome, and so 
dismissed me. I was then conducted into the chaplain’s 
apartment, and there I wrote and Signed the following 
article*: at least if they are noi^ word for word the 
same, I know they are very nearly so, and contain the 
full sense and substance of them. 

1. I do acknowledge that in the extracts roadg by 
your Grace, out of my pamphlets, there are some un¬ 
becoming expressions used towards those who believe 
the doctrine of an intermediate state; all such expres¬ 
sions I hereby retract as unjustifiable. 

2. I do acknowledge that I have charged that doc¬ 
trine with some consequences, which uponiorther con¬ 
sideration do not appear to be necessarily deducible from 
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3. 'I do acknowledge that there are some passages 
that seem to carry rejections upon the liturgy; put 1 do 
declare, that I did not publish them with intent to con¬ 
demn the liturgy, which I think agreeable to the word 
of God, and to which I promise to conform. 

4. Lastly; I do declare that 1. engaged in writing oti 
this subject with no other view, but that of doing ser¬ 
vice to the cause of Christianity; that I will Seriously re-» 
consider the subject, and not publish any thing more in 
defence of it. 

As to the first of these articles, I have to observe that 
his Grade had said, l had been very severe and uncha¬ 
ritable with regard to the papists and deists,and our own 
chprcb. Now I am not myself conscious of any want 
of charity to those, who' diner in opinion from me; on 
the contrary, I Can truly kay, that I feel a strong incli¬ 
nation to do ttffem all the service in my power. How¬ 
ever, his Grace gave me to understand, that in this 

E oint, I am mistaken; that I do not know so well as 
is Grace, the intent and feelings of my own mind. I 
therefore retracted all unbecoming expressions as un¬ 
justifiable. 

. As to the second article, it seems that l have some¬ 
where said to this purpose,—That the doctrine of an in¬ 
termediate state is absolutely subversive of the very 
foundation of Christianity. His Grace, hoped there 
were many good Christians who believed that doctrine, 
and therefore I had charged it with consequences that 
were not necessarily deductible from it. # • 

With regard to the firstpart of the third article, it is 
true, that in those passages there hinted at, I had no 
particular view towards condemning the liturgy, I only 
wrote them in proof of what I had advanced. I have 
not said any thingbut what inmy conscience*!thought 
to be true: and I always was, and I hope ever shall 
be of this opinion, that if truth and the liturgy do not 
agree, it is my duty to abide by the truth, and let the li¬ 
turgy shift for itself, as it best can.* Bdt with respect 
to the inserting ^te words, “mhich I think to be agrtf* 
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able to the word of God,” there was a considerable dif¬ 
ficulty. I told his Grace’s chaplain that if they 
were supposed to signify the whole, and every part, 
and every word of the liturgy, that I could not sign 
them, because that was not my opinion. He told 
me bis Grace could not expecHt in so rigid a sense. To 
which I replied that if they signified only in part I 
should readily sign ; firmly believing great part of the 
liturgy to be agreeable to the word of Gqd. 

With regard to the last article, the first part of it is 
strictly true. But it was not stipulated whether the last 
clause was absolute or conditional. Nor is it any great 
matter. I myself signed it (that is, if I know any thing 
of my own mind and intention) conditionally—that is, 
that I would not publish any. thing more upon this sub¬ 
ject, without a serious reconsideration. But perhaps his 
Grace may know that I did not myan so, and that I 
signed it absolutely. Yet I think his Grace who seems 
to be a very cautious and circumspect man, would 
scarce require it in that sense ; because it would in 
effect be setting himself above the laws of England. 
They give at present to every man the liberty of the 
* press, and I imagine.his Grace would scarce say, l will 
deprive you of the liberty of every loyal subject; be¬ 
cause if there is any abuse of that liberty such as to de¬ 
serve a legal punishment, there is a legal punishment 
adapted to the offence. It is however a matter of mere 
indifference to me whether itbe abscfiute or conditional. 

I shall ptay for the continuance of your life and health, 
and if chat prayer be granted, Christianity will lose no¬ 
thing, though I sboipd be for ever condemned to abso¬ 
lute silence. 

As soon as his Grace had received this paper, he 
signed the fiat for my dispensation. The nest day he 
sent to me to desire I would put in the words “ or the 
articles ,” after the words " condemn the liturgy,” in the 
third article;—his chaplain told me that hisGlrace did 
not insist^upon it, but only desired it as a favour. I 
told the chaplain that I would readily sign these words, 

“ or t'/ui articles,” under the same restriction that I had 
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signed that the liturgy was agreeable to the wordof God, 
i. e. in part, and so inserted the words desired. 

And thus ended this affair, concerning which I shall 
make no manner of reflection, for fear I should be 
thought a party too nearly concerned to pass an impar¬ 
tial judgment. I have rfrnly told the matter of fact 
to the best of my memory, and must now leave you, 
and others to judge of the oircumstances as you think 
they deserve. 

PETER PECKAKD. 

There was one inaccuracy in some part of these pam¬ 
phlets of mine which his Grace took notice of, and 
seemed to lay great stress upon it. It seems that I have 
somewhere said \h at identity is personal consciousness 
continued. His Grace argued,—how can you consist¬ 
ently say that *identity is personal consciousness con¬ 
tinued, when by your own scheme you establish an in¬ 
terruption of consciousness ? which is certainly true. 
"But 1 think a candid critic might have seen that it was 
merely an inaccuracy,—that I must mean personal con¬ 
sciousness restored, and that I 'could not be supposed to 
mean an uninterrupted continuation of personal con- , 
sciousness through the state of death ; the very doctrine 
which I had undertaken to refute. If it falls in your 
way to take notice of this mistake, be so good as to set 
it. right. ’ # 

I must by this time have tried you as much as my¬ 
self; I will therefore bid . you farewell. I hope for an 
opportunity of writing to you again befote it be long. 
In the mean time accept of my bestjvishes, and he as¬ 
sured that I am ever most sincerely and affectionataly 
yours, 

P. PECKARD. 

Fletton, near Peterborough, 

Turn at Stilton. 

Dec. 6th, 1760, 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PH. LAW AND DB. 

Warbubton, &C. 

No. 1.- 

To the Rev. Mr. Law. 

Dear Sir, [1746. E.] 

On my coming to town yesterday I had the pleasure 
of finding your favour of the l6th. 

The hint you are so good to^giveme of the natural 
mortality of the h\imau mind, pleases me extremely, as I 
find my notions confirmed by one for whose judgment 
J have the highest regard. You must know 1 am now 
at work on the 3d, V. of the Divitie Legation, the last 
book of which on account of. £he importance of it, and 
the uncertainty of life, I do first. It is op the Christian 
religion ; and one of my main principles in explaining 
its nature is that above. I think 1 can do great things 
with it. What will you say, if the contrary opinion, 
generally received, has given all the strength to infidel 
books, and all the embarrass to their answerers f But I 
know you see into this whole affair as well as I, though 
' I don’t know any else it ever entered into the head of. 
However it is so ticklish a point, that I would not have 
it get the deast wind, Th e clamour and the injury it 
would do me, *would be greater than you can imagine. 
I jfhall be happy enough, if when the uses made of it 
are seen, 1 shall be excused i such is the felicity of the 
times w.e"liue in, Baxter whom I much esteem, had a 
notion that the natural immortality might be demonstra¬ 
ted, though i think he did not pretend it necessarily fol- 
lpwed the immateriality which 1 think he has well pro¬ 
ved. 1 should be obliged to you, when at any leisure 
hour you think on this subject, if you would consider 
what may be said to expose ihe weakness of those com¬ 
mon arguments by which the natural immottality is 
demonstrated. I have not seen the book you mention 
of Hutchinson ; but understand by my correspondent 
from Glasgow', that some of the moral-sense Hutchin- 
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son's followers are printing something against my ac¬ 
count of the double doctrine &c. But 1 fancy the book 
will be confuted before it appears. For Mr. Towne, 
who was of Clare-hall, and whom I fancy you may re¬ 
member. bas confuted the wretched nonsense of Jack- 
son, though without a name. The lady you mention 
appears to me a very extraordinary woman, and I think 
myseif'very happy in her acquaintance : your remark 
ot her deserting some of Mr* Locke’s principles is ex¬ 
tremely just. *Mr. Jortin always speaks of you with 
the highest affection. 

I am, Dear Sir, your very affectionate 
and faithful humble servant, 

W. WARBURTON. 


No. 2. 

To the Rev. Dr. Law. 

Dear Sir, [1751. E.] 

I have seen, by the favour of Mr. Browne, the copy 
of a letter which I wrote to you some years ago, and in 
which I express my belief of the natural mortality of the . 
human mind : from whence you have collected tnat I 
grounded my belief on your principle of the physical 
essenceof the soul; whereas I grounded it oq its moral con¬ 
dition : as may appear from what I say, in the same let¬ 
ter, of my belie! of its immateriality, arising from Mr. 
Baxter’s having proved it*to be immaterial. . So that 
by the matural mortality of the human mind, I meant 
only its state under what is called natural religion ; and 
this the consequence of its moral, not physical nature; I 
apprehending that the light of nature discovers that no 
more than a finite reward and temporary existence 
hereafter, is due to the good; as none at all is due to 
brutes, notwithstanding I hold their souls to be alike 
immaterial, because their actions have no morality in 
them. This wassimply and undisguisedly my thoughts 
when I wrote tfyrt letter : which yet now 1 Know your 
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sentiments of the materiality of the soul, I do not Worn 
der you should take in a sense crmformable to that prin¬ 
ciple. But I did not then know you held any such. Had 
I known it, I should certainly* have been more precise 
and exact in my expression. I ought indeed to have 
been so, though I knew it not. For had l not acciden¬ 
tally mentioned my belief of the immateriality, theex-? 
pression seems so strongly to refer to the physical na¬ 
ture of the soul, that I must have thrown myself on the 
candour of every one to have believed me op my word, 
againt the most obvious sense. To say the truth, my 
tetter was wrote, as all mine are, in great haste. For 
having an aversion to writing, J trespass on my corres¬ 
pondent!, aR d defer sitting down till I have several to 
dispatch together. 

That you should understand me therefore as of your 
sentiments, I do not wonder at, now I have seen the 
copy of the letter; though 1 did when in town you 
told me you understood so much, your politeness not 
suffering you to tell me of this expression in my letter. 
Though 1 wish you had, that the matter might then 
have been set right, and you under.no necessity of com¬ 
municating the contents of that letter to your friends. 

. I say, under a necessity ; for I am sure you thought 
yourself under one, before you could prevail with your¬ 
self to divulge a private letter qf friendship, whose sub¬ 
ject was in its.naturc a secret, and desired to be kept so 
fog important reasons there mentioned. You will say I 
made no secret of your opinion of the sleep of the soul, 
and of m,y dislike of it, and my unwillingness that you 
should publish any thing about it. But give me leave. 
Sir, to say, that you had first made your opinion public, 
which very much alters the case. Not to throw into 
the account, which I might truly do, that what I said, 

* Herethefirft page of Dr. Warbur ton’s Letter ends, and on $he mar¬ 
gin ot it is written in Dr. Law’s hand as follows. 

‘ N. 8. AH this Dr. W. afterwards [in 1755 E.]at Doncafterowned 
to me to be mere chicanery, and in eifefi retraded, by declaring /wat 
rigit at to lie meaning ofiitformer Letter.' 
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was in the warmth of friendship for your interests ; 
however this matter may have been represented to you. 

It has been said, and I think, truly, that expostula¬ 
tions do weli between lovers, but rarely so between 
friends. I do not intend this for such. I neither do 
nor will complain of a friend I so much value, should be. 
go proud to serve, and wh«m I truly honour. If you on 
your hand will discourage foolish reports, l will assure 
you I will do so on mine. I did in this very instance. 
When first the person (whom I much value) told me in 
general of an anecdote, as he called it, which regarded 
my honour, I directly answered him, that he might en¬ 
tertain me much better than with stories, in which my 
name was made free with ; a matter which I was abso¬ 
lutely incurious about, and always avoided listening to. 
Notwithstanding this he ^ould afterwards tell it me, I 
am persuaded jvith the best intentions in the world : 
and, indeed, had I been in his place, I should have 
thought, as he did, that friendship obliged me to it. 

J am. Dear Sir, with the truest esteem, 
your most faithful friend and servant, 

W. WARBURTON. * 


NO. Sr 

Dr. Laiv, to Dr. Warburton: 

Dear Sir, [No date. Ef.] 

I am obliged to you for your last favour, and wish I 
had heard from you sooner on the subject, which might 
perhaps have hindered some surmises that have I be¬ 
lieve, occasioned much uneasiness to both of us; though 
as for representations, supposed to be made of you to 
myself, direct or indirect, 1 solemnly assure you I never 
met with any ; and if the anecdote conveyed to you, 
had either happened to miscarry or proved more au¬ 
thentic, 1 fancy neither of us vfould have been the worse 
for want of it. 

That you said ihe least thing about our correspond 
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dence, a communication of papers &c. I never heard 
or thought; nor could I have any more apprehension of 
your being; alarmed at what passed here among a very 
few friends, till I learned it from your account the other 
day to two of them, Messrs. Br-and Bl--. ’ 

Since that indeed 1 have seen a series of letters to the 
latter of these gentlemen from your informant, which 
shews me that you had room enough to suspect strange 
freedoms to have been used in relation to you ; but yet < 
tlie narratives to you, audio Mr. Bl——plainly con¬ 
tradict each other, and both make a most inconsistent 
piece of absurdity from end to end, though solely for¬ 
med on what the said Bl-’s relation should have col¬ 

lected from him at different times on his soliciting to 

get a sight of the Thesis* and to be let into the subject* 

suggesting that this was necessary to be considered in a 
Review oj the Argument of the Divine Legation, in or¬ 
der to see how the said Argument would be affected by 
the various hypotheses about the state of the soul after 
death, and particularly that which supposes it asleep be¬ 
tween death and Judgment. He adds that upon his 
transmitting to you the said Review, you introduced me 
♦first, by saying, you supposed the author of it may wish 
to know some transactions between you and me on the 
sleep Sfc. from whence I have too much reason to con¬ 
clude, that he has been no less inquisitive with you in 
order to sift out all he could upon the subject, as also to 
wish that the young man, to whom,! am an entire stran¬ 
ger, bad made better use qf his intelligence whatever 
that might be. 

But as you think he had the-best intentions in the 
world, 1 hope they will continue such,and that his many 
misconceptions in the present case, may make no far¬ 
ther miscnief, either between us two, or him and his 
most valuable relation, to whose account I must refer 
you for the whole affair, and with whom, where it first 
arose, I am very willing j;o leave it. . 

What .seems rather more material, though not much 
so, is how you and 1 came to misunderstand each other 
•n so plain a point, after what 1 first heard from our 
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friend H-> at Bath, of your intending to treat fully 

of it in the way above-mentioned, (which was at that 
time no sort of secret,) which 1 communicated to you 
immediately, and which' occasioned your reply, and a 
fuH sheet from ine in consequence, containing all I then 
had thought upon it, the receipt whereof you acknow¬ 
ledged some time after, vfithout any intimation of our 
difference in sentiments: (and which sheet,.by the bye, 
f shall be obliged to you for & sight of again, at your 
leisure, as I have no copy of some part, and the whole 
cannot be of any use to you, though possibly it may to 
me, some time or other.). " 

After thus much had passed between Us, though at 
the distance of three years from the time L saw you in 
town, l must confess I was a little surprised at jour ap¬ 
pearing to know nothing at all of it, and afterwards dis¬ 
claiming all concern with the forementioned doctrine, 
after the best apology I could make for being forced to 
enter on it publicly, against my inclinations; in a man¬ 
ner so disadvantageous to it, and perhaps disagreeable 
to you; both which considerations weighed more with 
me, than any disadvantage I might possibly have re¬ 
ceived from it. 

This seemingly new turn tKen, though joined with 
the most cordial dissuasive to me, from proceeding far¬ 
ther on so dangerpus a subject; for which, I doubt not, 
you had just then grounds from Cambridge-; and the sin¬ 
cerity whereof I never questioned, was yet both in rts 
form and manner of urging it, a little surprising (but 
which I dare say w<ls, at that time communicated to no 
soul but our common friend Br-,) and made me sus¬ 

pect myself so far, ns to take the^patns of looking out 
that same letter of yours, in which it was mentioned, 

and conferring about it with the said Mr. Br--on 

his return. But so far was I from thinking myself un¬ 
der a necessity of communicating it at large as you 
apprehend, that it had hot been divulged even to the 

other acquaintance above-mentioned, Mr. B1-, (as 

be will inform you, if you think worth while to enquire) 
with whom the Subject has been often debated, and 
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who, from his concern for the doctrine, and communi¬ 
cating some things in relation to it, as well as cariosity 
to see what had been delivered on it in public, might be 
a chief occasion of my being at length jnduced to inti¬ 
mate, where I had voluntarily left the papers, and who 
had been no less pleased than myself with an expecta¬ 
tion, that any labours of ours* were to be superseded by 
so much abler hands, as we heard were about it, both in 
London and elsewhere. ' , 

The same principle might oblige me to satisfy some 
other common friends with us, as to the prospect there 
was of any thing being done in it, and injustice to add 
then, that though I once heard you had been very large 
upon it, yet now I doubted whether that was fact, the 
reason of which doubt likewise was sometimes necessary 
to be mentioned, and mighty as far as I apprehend, be 
done so, without any danger of the lease disparagement, 
though that was intimated but to very few, to none from 
whom it was ever like to be turned to your prejudice, 
or could give just alarm to the most jealous, and might 
have rested very safely, for any thing I know, had not 
such an over-officious friend first pry’d so far into the 
thing, as to raise wrong reports, and then give us the 
trouble of rectifying them. This you must know to be 
too common a practice among very inquisitive men; 
which is extraordinary hard tocurex>r guard against, 
and which, if it should meet with as common encou¬ 
ragement, would render the most useful kind of conver¬ 
sation the most dangerous; and a free friendly inter¬ 
course Upon any such points as this before us, absolutely 
impracticable. 

But of this perhaps more than enough. If upon far¬ 
ther examination, you find any thing that seems to re¬ 
quire a fuller explanation from me, you may at any time 
commaud it with great coolness; of temper, l mean, not 
of either affection or esteem, qs the long story above, 
may serve, l hope to convince you; being conscious of 
no alteration in the heart, from what you have for¬ 
merly been so good as ascribe to me (and which opi¬ 
nion after all, I must do your correspondent, Mr. 
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C-r, the justice to allow , that he reports yon still 

retain,) having no intent of taking a handle from the 
late transaction, to inlist among your adversaries. 

I take the same opportunity of paying my acknow¬ 
ledgment, for the honour you are pleased to do me in 
your last piece, * and am, 

With all respect, 

Dear Sir, your very humble servant, 
E. LAW. 


.No. 4. 

P. S. As to the doctrine itself, or your new explica¬ 
tion of the letter about it, 4 have not room left to add 
any thing satisfactory. I know of nothing we have to 
do with either materiality, or immateriality; provided 
the soul’s faculties and operations, do in fact so far de¬ 
pend upon the body, as to drop with it, and thereby 
conform to the general account of the human consti¬ 
tution, given in the holy scriptures; which shew, I ap¬ 
prehend, sufficiently, that immortality flows not from 
the original frame of man, but is the extraordinary gift 
of Goa, through Jesus Christ. You are undoubtedly 
at liberty to wave the subject wholly, or treat it in. what 
way you judge best; but I was too apt to imagine you 
had used the commdn terms in the usual meaning, ana 
hope you will now excuse mtf, if I be so free as to de¬ 
clare to you, that I can have no more conception of the 
natural mortality being understood jn moral sense, or 
as depending on any moral considerations, under either 

natural or revealed religion,than 1 have ofMr.C-r’s 

scheme of the soul’s sleeping with an internal consci¬ 
ousness, or self-contemplation. I beg leave to conclude 
once more with assuring you, that notwithstanding all 
my apprehension of its importance, to a right explana¬ 
tion of die use, excellence, and necessity of revelation. 


* JuIUh. 
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its reasonableness in these times, and as such my great 
regard for it,how frequently soever the notion may nave 
been in disgrace formerly, or what hard name or ill face 
soever it may bear at present (on which account, though 
you have no acquaintance with it, yet I trust you wul, 
for your friend’s sake,use it kindly if it fall in your wav;) 
yet I have no determined resolution of meddling much 
more with it, at least not explicitly or on a sudden ; nor 
ever shall^jntertain the least thought qf smuggling any 
share of reputation from any writer whatsoever, espe¬ 
cially on such an old point, which has at times been 
agitated with no small heat, eve^ since the second cen¬ 
tury. My compliments to honest Mr. Jortin, as also 
to Mr. Browne, for his late good offices. Any com¬ 
mands by him, or intimation that we are like to live 
npon the same terms as .before all this stir happened, 
will be acceptable. 


The Letter of Dr. Warburton, No. 1, in the above 
correspondence, as also ‘ the paper of hints,’ from Dr. 
Law to Dr. W. and Dr. W’s acknowledgment of its re¬ 
ceipt, were all written in the year 1746. ' f took my 
degree,’ says Dr. Law* ‘ in 1749, when he, (Dr. W.) 
* changed sides.’ Dr. Law’s question in the divinity 
schools, should seem to have been more than once since 
^Jtiat time "maintained there, under different forms of 
proposition, “ Non datur status me*dius inter mortem et 
“ resurrectionem* and,*" Status,anitnarum in inter- 
“ vallo mbrtis -atque resurrection is agentium quicquam 
“ sive sentientium qx sacris literis colligi uequit.”f 


The, following extracts from two of Dr. Law’s Letters, 
to Mr. Blaqjkburne, may supply some additional matter 
of illustration to the foregoing correspondence. 

* I am glad yon have rescued the old heretic. Lay- 

* Watson’s Theological Trad*, vol. i. p. xxvii. No. 174; 

4 - Disney’s Memoirs and Works of Dr. jfebbi'vo]. i. p. 13. 
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* ton, from oblivion.* I sent up that fragment of hint 

* with the Contents, and part of your Epistle, anony^ 
‘ mous, to friend Warburton, with a challenge either 

* to lif*»***he courage to proceed in the Divine Legation, 

* on tha basis, notwithstanding a whole army of Clar- 

* kians, or drop the whole (which must fall with that 

* system) and return my papers. What he will say, I < 

* know not, but shall know very well what to think. 

‘ Browne was tp deliver my message, whom 1 let into 

* the secret of our correspondence; but whemer he also 
f . have the courage of running the least hazard to dis- 
' oblige, I question. This sad taste of trimming, my 

* dear friend, igust undo us all.’ 

Dr. Law to F. B. S 1st. May, 1750* 

On the appearance of the new edition of the Divine 
Legation, in 1^65, Dr. Law writes as follows, to his 
friend and fellow-labourer. 

‘ The very extraordinary author of that most empi- 
‘ rical piece of incoherence, stiled the Divine Legation, 

‘ having after seven and twenty years vamping and re- 

* vamping, left it in its last edition, as lame and imper- 
‘ feet as in the first; I should have let it rest in that 
r state of silence and oblivion, to which the impartial 
‘ public soon consigned it; had not some offensive parts 

* in it been lately rung over by the M. Reviewers, and 

* several of those coarse reflections thereby revived, 
' which this modest writer, with as little ingenuity As 

* gratitude, threw on some persons, who, at his own re* 
‘ quest, had formetly endeavoured to. set him Tight in 

* what he wanted to make the ground-work, and grand 
‘ principle of his performance; (As fnay be made ap- 

* pear, if he shall either desire or persist longer in deser- 

* ving it,) but has since, for. reasons ever uppermost 

* with him + thought prober to abandon; and lor want 
‘ of it, being forced to drop the last volume, which 
‘ should have dived to the bottom, and drawn up his 
‘ great conclusion, leaves that and Ijiis patient readers 

* Vid. vdl. II. pp. 449,450, and*oI. III. pp. 225—231. 

+ Vide, vol. iii. > 
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f in the lurch, and puts them off with an idle tale of an 
' Indian dna his gun; intimating, that they are to find 

* out the lx>ttotn for themselves, and tie all ends toge- 

* ther as they can.—As he is always very nimble at call- 
‘ ing names, he compliments the scripture doctrine of 
' man's mortality, witli the title of Sadducean Sophistry , 
' stiling those who hold it, iiV his random way of ribal- 

dry. Semipagan, because it is the very reverse of what 

* used to be held in pagan systems, and middle-men 
' because wiey do not hold a middle state. He talks 

* of the Sadducean principle, that the soul is a quality 

‘ and not a substance , though ho Sadducee ever med- 

* died with these terms; and though he t has been often 
‘ told, that we have nothing in the world to do with 

* them in our controversy on that subject.’ 

Dr. Law to*F. B. 9th* Sept. 1765. 


Page Ivii. [G.] 

To show the unfairness of Mr. Murphy’s quotation, 
the passage is here printed at full length, with the parts 
omitted by Mr. M. included within brackets. 

* There is indeed oue performance ascribed to the 

* pen of the Doctor, where the prostitution is of so sin- 
‘ gulara nature, that it would be difficult to select an 
' adequate motive for it ou|gpf the mountainous heapof 

* *conjeetural causes of human passions or human ca- 

* price.' We allude to the,speech delivered by the late 

* unhappy,, Dr. William Dodd, when he was about to 

* hear the sentence of the law pronounced upon him, 

* in consequence 5f fin indictment for forgery. 

f The voice of the public has given the honour of 

* manufacturing this speech to Dr. Johnson ; and the 

* stile and configuration of the speech itself confirm the 
‘ imputation. 

1 [Dr, Dodd was a man of parts, a poet, and an ora* 

* tor. He can hardly be supposed to have suspected, 
‘ that the powers of his own rhetoric would be too feeble 
‘ for so critical an occasion. Presence of mind he 
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4 could not want to totapose a speech for himself. His 
‘ effusions both in prose and poetry, during the most 

* trying moments of his confinement, prove that he did 
4 not. The naked,unadorned feelings of his own mind 
4 on that awful occasion (which he«outd hardly con- 
4 vey to Dr. Johnson) would have been the most expres- 
4 sive of his sincerity and self-humiliation ; and the 
‘ most proper apd effectual recdmmendationg; f his case, 

‘ to the commiseration of his atydience, ana the merci- 

* ful interposition of his judges. 

* An ambition to go out of the world with the ap- 
4 plause of having made a florid speech, we cannot, with 
4 any degree of charity, impute to the unfortunate cri- 
4 minal. He must, in that case, have had vanity suf- 
4 ficient to prevent him from borrowing his materials 
4 from another! 1 ] 

4 But [whatever inducements Dr. Dodd might have 
‘ to solicit Dr. Johnson’s aid on such an occasion] it is 
‘ hardly possible to divine what could be Dr. Johnson’s 
4 motive for accepting the office. A man to express 

* the precise state of- mind of another about to be des- 
4 lined to an ignominious death for a capital crime, 

* should, one would imagine, have some consciousness, 

4 that he himself had incurred some guilt of the same 
4 kind ; [in which, case huLQwn apprehensions would 
4 furnish him'with topic* jfjpteprecation, suited to tljp 
/ purpose of his obthining tnerjcy. But this, we trust, 

* was not th’e case. # 

‘•Was it then the vanity of shewing how far* he was 
‘ superior in abilities to an eminent master in his own 
4 craft of artificial composition, that prevailed with Dr. 

‘ Johnson to lend his talent'on so critical an occasion? 

4 Such, one might fear, was the motive, from the early, 
4 and general intelligence imparted to the public, by 
‘ whom this admired piece of oratory was fabricated. 

‘ Was it, lastly, the presumption that a speech pom-. 
1 posed by Dr. Johnson, ana delivered by .j>r, Docjd, 
4 cpuld not fail of interesting all the yorld tn favour of 

1 
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* the prisoner, and of procuring the most powerful in* 

* tercession for the unhappy criminals life ?’] 

Hollis’s Memoirs. Appendix pp. 579—581 


Page lxii. [H.} 

ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, 

WHY AEE YOy !NOT A SOCINIAN ? 

1. Because after a serious and careful examination of 
the seriptures, I cannot perceive that the unity of God, 
or the exclusive supremacy of theFather requires me to 
debase the Son to the level of a Plato or a Pythagoras, 
at least if 1 ant to believe the record, that God is said in 
the scriptures to have given of his Son., 

2. Because I cannot prevail with’myself to interpret 
scripture as the Socinians do, by perverting the words 
which bear testimony to the existence and dignity of 
the Son from their natural and obvious'meaning, and 
dealing with them as the Attorney General does with 
the words of a libel, viz. by innuendos. Sociniani, says 
an admirable critic, non ob aliud tarn pertinaces sunt, 
quam quod nolunt verba seriptura sacra eo sensu admit- 
fere, quern habent in communi urn . Tenenda, etiam atque 
etiam premenda sunt vcrba&m proprio significatu ; ad 
quam rem nobis maxima sumruiui Qraci script ores. I 
nave weighed many of the o Sociuian interpretations in" 
this balance, and have found them wanting. 

3. Because I cannot approve of 1 that curious and po¬ 

lite system, called rational Christianity, the foster fa¬ 
ther of modern infidelity. Soame Jenyns’s account of 
it is curious and important, and has gravelled the acute 
and self-sufficient Monthly Reviewers, who are by far 
the most adroit artificers at explaining and glossing 
what they do not relish. See also a shrewd and sen¬ 
sible letter from a Deist to that rational Christian, 
Bourn of Norwich, and Robinson’s pamphlet, lierein-af- 
ter mentioned. , • 

Qu.—Do you then agree with the Church of Eng¬ 
land in all things ? 
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Ans.—By no means. I think her forms of faith, wor¬ 
ship and discipline, highly' exceptionable in many 
things. 

Qu.—Why then do you conform to her and join with 
her? and particularly, why do you officiate as a minis¬ 
ter by her exceptionable forms r 

Ans.—It might be. sufficient to answer, because I do • 
not know a less exceptionable church, which is really 
true ; but I shall be more explicit. 

1.. The great objection I haveto the Church of Eng¬ 
land is the imposition of subscription to her Liturgy 
and Articles ot religion. I never have subscribed .since 
I publicly bore my testimony against this imposition, 
nor ever will again. And if'subscription should ever 
become the subject of a compulsory law, I am-ready to 
incur the forfeiture even to deprivation. I have written 
with freedom upon the subject; I have acted consisten¬ 
tly with my principle, and have not profited by deser¬ 
ting it in practice, us some others have done. The first 
clause of the 20th article is the great stumbling block 
with me. It renders the 6th article which leaves the 
liberty of private judgment, of none effect. Thiapiece 
of machinery was the work of our old master. Laud.* 
And what should l get by deserting him and putting 
my faith into the hands ot a Socinian Doctor, who is 
full as peremptory in assej$nghis own interpretations as 
the old Archbishop, and would no more suffer m# to 
theologise in my own way ^perhaps not so much) than 
the Church of England does. It is remarkable that in 
the case of Woolston, the judges declared { that they did 
not mean, by their sentence upon*him, to preclude libe¬ 
ral-minded divines from debating points of theology 
in the way of controversy, provided it was done with 
decency, and without such gross offeuce to our com¬ 
mon Christianity, as was given by Woolston. Wee 
Strange’s Reports.] 

2. It is well known that every, Clejrgyinhn of the 
Church of England deviates, and some'oft them very 
considerably, from the established rules of Conformity, 

la 
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and the orthodox as often as any other sort. This liberty 
is generally speaking, neither publicly prohibited nor 
censured. And why shall not I avail myself of it, while 
it is not un ( der any particular restraint, and be thank¬ 
ful for it? I read nothing that is contrary to my own 
judgment. My congregation know it, and find no 
fault; when they do, the case may differ. In the mean 
time the chain does not gall. 

3.1 had been ten years minister of this parish before 
I had any notion of the iniquity of imposing subscripti¬ 
on, 8tc. I found myself in a situation to do some good 
to the people, according to my abilities, upon true evan¬ 
gelical principles. If I had thought of leaving them 
upon any private scruples of my own, I should have 
asked mysplf, where can I be equally useful in any other 
station f The plain answer would have Veen. no where. 
And jndeed 1 should not have attempted to make the 
experiment, but should have retreated to some country 
retirement, and employed myself in doing good some 
other way, in the utmost privacy and obscurity, and have 
made my children good honest taylors and shoe-makers, 
and-gopd Christian dairy-maids, and cooks. For surely 
if 1 had thought it incumbent upon me, to spread and 
propagate my.opinions in public, I should have begun 
with my own parish first, and n6t have suffered them to 
wander in errors, that mighyt disappoint their hope of 
eternal life, without endeavouring to reclaim them. If 
they rejected my doctrine, and would not hear me, or 
prepared*to.persecute me, .1 should tjften (but not before) 
oe justified in leaving them, and should have shook off 
the dust of my feet'for a testimony against them. But 
to leave them to go astray in the wilderness, while I had 
no proof of their evil mind against me, or my doctrine, 
ana to have consigned them over-to a teacher espousing 
th^sarae errors I had renounced, before I had used my 
best endeavours to convert them, would certainly have 
looked very like a breach of trust, of which 1. verily 
think,.I could have given no very good account at the 
lastcfoy,, 
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4. Before I had left my church and my flock, I should 
have been particularly inquisitive into the purity of my . 
motives, lest there should have been among them some 
lurking respect to the praise of men, or an ambition of • 
figuring before more considerable audiences. I do not 
believe, that three of my»parishioners are judges of the 
points, which have moved some of my friends to with¬ 
draw from the church of England. But l believe most 
of my congregStion to be competent judges of the terms 
of salvdtion, proposed by Jesus Christ. In preaching 
upon, and enforcing these terms, according to the scrip¬ 
tures, I may be of service to them; but if they cannot 
be saved without having clear and adequate concepti¬ 
ons of the nature of the Godhead,what must become of 
those millions in. every nation under heaven, \ybo fear 
God and work^ighteousness, without any of those com¬ 
plex ideas of the nature of God and Christ, suggested 
in the interpretations of the Theological Repository? 

5. I chuse rather to judge of the means of Christian . 
edification, from.matters of fact, than from theory and 
speculation. [ am firmly persuaded, that a certain 
worthy friend of ours, did ten times more good in the 
parish he has left, than he has done, will, or can do, in * 
the station he has chosen; I mean in the evangelical 
way. I doubt not but he thinks otherwise: for if 1 mis¬ 
take not, he insinuates, in some of his writings, an hope. 
(I will not say a confidence) that by his endeavours, 
and those of his fellow-labourers, their opinions will 
make their way to the general conviction qf the Chris¬ 
tian world. For my part, I see no probability of it 
from any public, appearances; unless Deism is to be 
reckoned among their tenets and opinions; and in that, 

I fear, their system must end, for reasons, i may per¬ 
haps, at some time exhibit. In .the mean time, the pre¬ 
sent struggle is between scriptural and rational Chris¬ 
tianity. The-Methodists pretend to the first, the Soci- 
nians to the. latter.. I make no scruple to say, Vtrinque 
pcccatur: but at present Methodism bears the bell, in no 
less proportion tbanten for one. 
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6. St. Paul savs, u let every man abide in the same 
“ calling, in which he was called. Art thou called be- 
“ ing a servant [a slave] care not for it; but if thou 
“ mayest be free, chuse it rather.” I do not think it 
impertinent to apply this to the case in hand. ’ If you 
please, you may call me a slave, while I adhere to the 
church : I jim however endeavouring by all decent and 
reasonable means, to make myself free, by shewing my 
masters, how iniquitous a thing it is to'keep.Christians 
in bondage, whom' Christ hath made free. I do not 
despair, or think that my endeavours, or those of my 
fellow-labourers in the church, will be finally fruitless. 
In the mean time, we have a claim upon the church to 
be heard and relieved, which they who have left her, 
that is to say, have made themselves free, have not. I 
am now actually labouring in that causa; as, if I live a 
few months, will appear to the public. We can receive 
no assistance from those who have left us. They may 
condemn the church; but they cannot plead for the re¬ 
storation of any privileges, of which the church has be¬ 
reaved them. They have relieved themselves; they 
have recovered their privileges in spite of her. They 
have no right to complain. They are not driven from 
her communion, by any violence or persecution: their 
secession is voluntary. They are permitted to enjoy 
their opinions without molestation, and they ought not 
UP ask for.more. And this leads me to another very 
material consideration. „ 

7. If I was persuaded that I could not in conscience 
any longer remain in the communion of the church of 
England, and pariicdlarly for the reasons which some 
of my friends nave given, 1 must look upon her as an 
idolatrous church; and I would not come out of her by 
halves. I would utterly renounce her, and every thing 
belonging to her: I would carry about with me no mark 
or token of any honour or advantage, I had derived 
from her. I woqld no longer write M. A. after my 

name. Dr. - -- would no more subscribe the Scotch 

Confession, than he woqld the Articles of theehurph of 
England. Yet he scruples not to write L.L.D? after bis 
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name, and to be called Rabbi, iu consequence of a dig¬ 
nity he derived from a church, which perhaps he may 
think to be idolatrous. But we will enquire no farther 
into this matter. For l believe all sects and churches 
have secretsalvos and dispensations among their avoppw*. 

Lastly. To give a better reason still, for my adhe¬ 
ring to the church of England,as distinguished from So- 
cinianisru, I will add some account of my principles, 
so far as any reasonable man can expect. I have al¬ 
ways been firmly persuaded, of the pre-existence of 
Christ; and if I were not, 1 must renounce every doc¬ 
trine of the New Testament, relating to him. I have 
held the opinion of his Divinity,with limitations accor¬ 
ding to my own ideas, which 1 believed to be founded 
on the scriptures. In thisnny system l have been pretty 
uniform, at lftist since the year 1758. When Mr. 
Lindsey’s Apology came out, 1 read it, and thought 
some things in it well enough.' In other passages, he 
seemed to me to be infirm in his proofs; chiefly owing 
to arbitrary interpretations, adopted from mistakes con¬ 
cerning the current acceptations of Greek words and 
expressions in the most approved Greek authors. I 
then read several answers to nim, which, among a few 
tolerable hits, had a considerable mixture of weakness 
and absurdity. About five years ago, I know not what 
chance threw in my way,—A pamphlet, intitled,—df 
Plea for the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, in a 
pastoral letter, addfessea to tt congregation of Protestant 
Dissenters, at Cambridge. The second eattio'n: Cam¬ 
bridge, printed by and for Fletchfr and Hodson, 1776 . 
—1 perused this pamphlet with care and attention, and 
was both surprised and concerned^ to find so many of 
my friend Lindsey’s arguments and positions, so totally 
subverted a fundamentis, provided the pleader’s reason¬ 
ings and authorities were well grounded. To prove this 
to myself, 1 consulted a number of the texts he had ci¬ 
ted, and found his superstructure bottomed upon a rock. 
It is now six years since this pamphlet was first pub¬ 
lished. 4 have ‘looked in every Newspaper, Review, 
Magazine, &c. I met with, and could never find an an- 
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swer to it, either from Mr. Lindsey,Df; Jebb, Dr. Priest¬ 
ley, or even Mr. Evanson, wbo, I think, is one of the 
best writers among the Socinians,either ancient or mo¬ 
dern. Indeed, so far as,concerns the;Socinians, I think. 
it unanswerable.* And though I do notagree with him 
in every thing, yet I freely own his arguments and au¬ 
thorities, have made a considerable alteration in my 
sentiments, and taken away every shadow of a scruple,, 
with respect to conformity to the church of England, 
so far as the divinity of Christ is acknowledged, exclu¬ 
sive of the jargon of Athanasius. If this creed had never 
appeared, I verily think' the Divinity of Christ would 
never have been controverted. 1 deny not, that I was 
once in some doubt, how far I could, in conscience, 
keep my station. Somebody; who has since left the 
church, persuaded me to remain where 8 ! was; and as 
there was no point of honour in the case, and the con¬ 
scientious scruple proceeding no farther than a mere 
doubt, I suffered a point of Christian morality to have 
its weight. And if I had been influenced to have kept 
my station, by the arguments of the friend above-men¬ 
tioned alone, 1 should have had reason to thank him all 
the days of my life. For I am very sure I should have 
found myself in the wrong, in deserting my post, and 
-should have found a thousand difficulties in getting 
back again, if it had been at all practicable. 

*N.B. The panfphlet mentioned “above, is the work 
of Mr, Robinson, pastor of a Baptist congregation at 
.Cambridge;'and one of the ablest and honestest writers 
in the kingdom, apd author of that excellent tract, in- 
titled Arcana, 


* This short tract was written by Mr. B. in 178*: It appears that in 
the yetr 1785, an £>sami*ariox of Mr. Robinson’s Plea was published by 
the Rev. T. Lindsey; but without a name, and by him presented to Mr. 
Blaekbume: we have not, however, been' able to discover, that the 
Archdeacon's sentiments: of Mr. Robinson's work underwent any change, 
as lie recommended the serious perusal of it to some > oung clergymen a 
Very few weeks before bis death. 
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Gentlemen of the Grand-Jury for the said County. 

Gentlemen, 

T. HE duty of tKe preacher upon aM pub¬ 
lic as well as private occafions; is fo natu¬ 
rally confined to fubje&s of religion, that 
I know not whether the province I have 
had the honour to appear in before you, 
will bear me out in the few observations 
upon the nature and principles of humpn 
policy which are to be found in the, fol¬ 
lowing difchurfe/for befides my own per« 


( 4 ) 

fonal incapacities for treating upon fuch 
fubje&s, it may be obferved, that fpecu- 
lations upon civil government have not 
often been favourably received from the 
minifters of the gofpel: whether this has 
happened from the dnfitnefs of the men 
themfelves, and any real defedts in their 
writing', or rather from thofe common 
prejudices which lay against writers of 
all forts, who- are thought to go out of 
their way., I pretend not to determine : 
that it has fo happened in fadt is a lufficieUt 
admonition to me, • that I owe fome ac>! 
count to the world, and to‘‘you, Gentle¬ 
men, in particular, why I have at.all in¬ 
termeddled in a fubjedt fo liable to excep¬ 
tion. 

The prejudices of these latter ages 
againft divine revelation, (from whatever 
original they Iprung at the firll) have cei'- 
tainly been greatly incouraged, by the 
principles and pradiices. of fome forts of 
profeffed chriftians ; as much perhaps as 
by any ftrength in objedfions drawn from 
the probability of fadts, or any real dif¬ 
ficulties in points of faith fet forth in the 
gofpel. 

It is not hard To conceive that the fla- 
very, the hardlhips and impoftures in the 
profeffion ofchriflianity,^as It is taught in 
the chdrch of Rome, or the wild inferen¬ 
ces of fome other enthuiiafts from fcriptii- 
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ral expreffions, may be acceflary to as many 
of the untoward fufpicions cart upon our 
common faith, as the fubtle infinuation? 
of the philofophical unbeliever : t he leafit 
we can fay of the former, is, that they 
have made way for.the more general en¬ 
tertainment of the latter; and by repre- 
fenting the genius and fpirit of chriftian- 
ity. under the diflortions and deformities 
of enthuliafm, tyranny, and fuperftition, 
have made it look indeed improbable 
enough (to many perhaps who fee not the 
force of other forts of argument) that any 
religion with thefe appearances ihpulcl 
come from the fountain of light and truth* 
But thefe difguifes being taken off by 
the fair and impartial advocate of revela¬ 
tion ; andchriftianity offered to thereafon 
and common fenfe of mankind, in its native 
comelinefs, the infidel Iofes many of his ad¬ 
vantages againft its authority, for want 
of abfurdities in the practical obligations 
of it to compard it withal: for thefe be¬ 
ing once fhewn to have* a ftronger tenden¬ 
cy to the temporal as well as eternaljiaj^ 
pinefs of mankind than any other before 
them—there is a plain reafon to be.givp.n 
why they fhouldbe eltablifhed upon a more 
extraordinary evidence. 

One expedient to avoid this,cdnyi&ion 
has been, tpfetupa rival fcheriie of mora¬ 
lity antecedent to and independent of the 
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revealed will of God, and inforced by a 
correfponding principle originally in the 
mind of every reafonable creature; but 
the misfortune of this fcheme is/ that for 
the fake of giving it as much beauty and 
perfe&ion as poflible/the contrivers of it 
have been forced to make as little room 
for the paflions and corruptions of man¬ 
kind, as the religious enthusiast does for 
their wants and infirmities* 

But the more ingenuous Hobbes, who 
faw the utmoft influence of the moral fenfe 
with as much difcernment as the wifeft of 
liis fucceflors,' faw like wife‘that- human 
nature would have its depravities in fpite 
of it; but in the difaffection of his heart 
to the fan&ions of revealed religion, he 
with all his fubtlety could find no better 
way of providing againft the ill effects of 
them, than by throwing his citizen into 
the hands of an arbitrary governor. 

The principles of thefe faving fyftems 
have by turns beep examined and confu¬ 
ted/ with great perfpicuity.and folidity by 
many excellent writers of our own com¬ 
munion. After the labours of thefe' great 
men, it would be an impertinent and con¬ 
temptible afife&ation in me, and fuch as I 
am, oflicioufly to concern ourfelvesfor the 
truth of the chriftianprinciple, where our 
little talents are not wanted ; for us it is 
Jufficient to* employ thofe lights and aifif- 
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tances, thefe excellent writers afford us, 
in that province which will be always left ' 
open, and which may with lefs inconveni¬ 
ence be intrufted to us; that is of recom¬ 
mending the pradlical duties of chriftfa- 
nity, upon the experimental evidence, 
that they are the fureft and beft means 
whatever, either of corre&ing the vices, 
or aflifting th% infirmities of human nature. 

The obfervable embarxaffment of the 
infidel, the bigot, and enthufiafi, in the 
application of their feyeral principles, have 
always appeared to me to afford great 
ftrength to this argument, and (the occa- 
fion inviting me) I have here endeavoured, 
to apply it in the infiance of adminifiering 
human laws; in which application, if I 
have been led to confider fome general 
principles of civil government, I hope I 
may be the more excufable, in that I 
have confined myfelf to fuch only as feem 
to be the moft obvious and the leaft difc 
putable. 

I am fenfible that other cenfures may be 
paffed upon me in which I fhall n6t*have 
fo much to fay for myfelf: ‘however, as I 
know it is my duty to fubmit the follow¬ 
ing difcourfe to your commands, imperfedt 
as it is, if I can but congratulate myfelf 
upon your favourable opinion of my good 
intentions, as much as I can my country 
upon the merit of your public fervices (not 
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,on this Angle occafion only) I fhall find but 
little reafon to be concerned for the reft of 
my reputation, as a writer. 

1 am. 

Gentlemen, 

With the utmost respect, 
Your most obliged and obedient Servant, 
Fr. Blackburnk. 



THE USE AND ADVANTAGE , §c. 

1 Tim. i. 8, 9. 

8. But we know that the law is goad, if a man 
use it lawfully; 

9. Knowing this, that the law is not made for 
a righteousvnan, but for the lawless and dis¬ 
obedient :— 

The period is thus concluded: 

9- — Tor the ungodly and for sinners, for un¬ 
holy and profane, for murderers of J others, 
and murderers of mothers, for mans layers ., 

10. For who^cmongerS, for them that defile 
themselves with mankind, for menstealers, for 
liars, for perjured persons, and if there be 
any other thing that is contrary to sound 
doctrine, 

11. According to the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, which was commit ted to my trust , 

In the institution of all reasonable human 
laws, there are two general conditions inipli-* 
ed, by which the use and application of them, 
in all particular cases is limited and directed; 
one of these conditions is, tha# they be found¬ 
ed upon principles of natural equity; the other 
that they be suited to the circumstances and 
exigencies of those to whom their efficacy is 
intended to reach. 

With respect to the first, the relations and 
claims which makeup the rights ^odobligations 
of the natural man, are so few in number and 
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in themselves so simple and universal, tlvat the 
idea&of natural equity are easily conceived, and 
perhaps in most men pretty much alike; but 
wherever the experience of the law-giver shews^ 
him the necessity of adapting particular insti¬ 
tutions to the accidental situation, capacities, 
customs or corruptions of different sorts of 
men, there the reasonableness of laws will be 
determined by the expedience t of them, and 
will not be limited by the few and uncom¬ 
pounded notions of natural justice only, but by 
other circumstances also or a different sort, and 
not always visibly corresponding with them. 

Hence it is, that they who have used them¬ 
selves to consider, society in the abstract only, 
that is, with no more rights ami obligations 
belonging to it than the natural man would 
bring along with him into it, often think they 
observe, in. the execution of human laws, many 
disagreements with, and deviations from the 
strict point of equity ; and from such observa¬ 
tion do infer in some cases theiniquity, and in 
all the imperfeftiori of them. 

• What slender success thesopartial andcon- 
•tra&ed notions of equity would have in reform¬ 
ing the obliquities qf human laws (whatever 
they'be) may easily be understood from the 
visionary and inipra&icable schemes of govern¬ 
ment, which certain writers both among the 
ancients and moderns have founded upon them: 
in which indeed the mistake is not that equity 
is laid down as the foundation of ci-vil policy, 
bat that it is not admitted in that .extent and 
compass which the necessities of government 
require. 

Another sort of men have attempted to' cor- 
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reCt or supply these defeCls in the laws of man 
by a very different expedient, hut no less ex¬ 
travagant and injurious to the welfare-of man¬ 
kind, which is upon a principle that the neces¬ 
sity and obligation of any other law is superse¬ 
ded by the publication of the gospel of Christ; 
a principle which leave! no room for considera¬ 
tions of what is accidentally necessary or ex¬ 
pedient for mankind, and on which is found¬ 
ed this absurd and destructive position, “ That 
“ the public magistrate is a character utterly 
“ inconsistent tenth the spirit and obligations of 
“ Christianity." 

Whatever different cffeCls these two contra¬ 
dictory extremes might have in' the practical 
application of* them to civil government, there 
is evidently one imperfection common to 
them both, which is that either the laws of na : 
tore or the laws of Christianity, when applied 
to the-uses of civil society, to the exclusion of 
all others, will be found to be made for the 
righteous only, there being noproperprovisions 
in them for the temporal punishment of the 
lawless and disobedient. 

But then, as it is clear on the one hand, that* 
civil society could hot subsist in any tolerable 
order without such provisions, so it is iflso evi¬ 
dent on the other side, that no»positive laws 
where the regards to natural equity and the in¬ 
fluences of religion are quite left out, can ei-. 
ther be perfect in themselves or sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of government; these being 
so necessary ingredients, the one in the dis¬ 
tinctions and assignment of property, the other 
by introducing sanctions which civil laws have 
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not, in strengthening those restraints which 
are provided against the violation of it. 

That all government should be founded and 
administered upon principles of equity in one 
sense or other, is a point out of question on all 
sides; and the time w'as when it was as much 
out of question, that the civil rights of man¬ 
kind were not sufficiently secute on this ground¬ 
work alone, without the additiqnal cement of 
the religious principle: the ancient lawgivers 
always introducing their political institutions 
by explaining and inforcing the sanctions of 
that in the first place. 

What these discerning sages thought thus 
highly expedient at-tholSrst, the experience 
of these latter ages under the gospel has now 
shewn to be necessary : the truth and founda¬ 
tion of religious sanctions being clearly ascer¬ 
tained by the revelation of the will of God in 
Christ, and the application of them to the pur¬ 
poses of society, plainly discovered by the ex¬ 
tensive provisions in the Christian religion for 
the temporal as well as eternal well-being of 
mankind. 

And yet so it .lias happened, that men with 
too little or too much of this principle, placing, 
according to their different views, religious ob- 
■ ligations and p.njl civil rights in two distinct 
and incommunicable provinces, have in their 
turns claimed aseparateaud independent sove¬ 
reignty to each of them; and, (by the means 
of those prejudices which seldom suffer con¬ 
tending parties to sec either themselves or their 
adversaries but in the extremes of right and 
wrong) have set them at an irreconcileable dis¬ 
tance. 
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Put the great St. Paul (whose exaCt pene¬ 
tration into the nature and extent of civil rights 
and religious obligations may*fairly be allowed 
to determine all disputes of this kind) seems 
to think very differently about them both; 
having on many occasions both by his practice 
and in his writings shewn, how easily they 
may be incorporated together ; and on what 
terms and with what respects to each other they 
may become mutually instrumental to the great 
end of all laws, the safety and welfare of man¬ 
kind in communities. 

To this purpose is the passage I have-taken 
for my subject, the meaning of which I shall 
first endeavour to open and explain, and then 
proceed to shew how the use of the religious 
principle in the administration of human laws 
is dcducible from it. 

“ JVc know, says he, that the law is good 
“ if a man use it lawfully ; knowing this that 
“ the law is not made for a righteous man, but 
“ for the lawless and disobedient .” Now the 
question is, of what law St. Paul says this. 

Many commentators on this passage obser¬ 
ving some circjunstanees in the preceding 
verses applicable to the .jews alone, have under¬ 
stood these subsequent words of the ‘law of 
Mosesonly; but if we admit tjii^interpretation, 
it will be hard to justify the apostle’s reasoning 
in this place; for it is to be observed, that the 
criminals, who’ are here mentioned as the 
objects of this law, are most of them offenders 
against some of the plainest didates of natural 
light; such as infringe those rights and trans¬ 
gress those obligations which give us the first 
ideas of morality: now the apostle, to be con- 
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slstcnt with himself must mean, that the law 
is not made for the righteous man, as he stands 
"in contradistindion to these offenders ; but it 
being, evident both from the institution and 
purpose of the law of Moses, that the righ¬ 
teousness of the jew, was made up of many par¬ 
ticulars which had no reSped to moral reditude 
properly such, it will appear to be a law given 
in many instances, for the righteous man of St. 
■Paul, and is not therefore the law here spoken 
of by him. 

But to put the matter out of all dispute, the 
apostle having reckoned up severaldistind spe¬ 
cies of cfimes for which the law was made, adds, 
“ And if there be any other thing that is con- 
“ trary to sound doctrine, according to the 
* * glorious gospel of the blessed G od. ” But can 
you imagine St. Paul would prescribe the pu¬ 
nishments of the law of Moses as proper cor- 
redives for transgressions of the law of Christ ? 
contrary to the whole tenour of his reasoning 
in all other places, where he so strongly urges 
the authority of the gospel law upon the jew, 
on many distind proofs that his own was dc- 
'defedive, and could only be,supplied and com- 
pileated by that of Christ. 

By the law then in this passage must be un¬ 
derstood all positive laws at large, providing 
for the security of societies, and respeding 
such occasions and exigencies of them, as the 
influence of moral and religious obligations 
willnot reach; and his reasoning is, that when 
such laws are in themselves so constituted, and 
in their application so administered, as to an¬ 
swer their original end, then they are in his 
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language, lawfully used, and approve them¬ 
selves for good. 

In these words then are implied these two 
propositions: 

I. That the gospel of Christ was never in¬ 
tended for the government of civil societies in 
that latitude as to. excflude the exercise of posi¬ 
tive human laws. And, 

II. That as in the constitution of human 
laws there should be an especial regard to the 
equity and expedience of them, so that there 
is also a' manifest and indispensible use of the 
religious principle in the administration of them. 
^The first of these propositions is so clear from 
the plain constru&ion’of this passage, that it 
were a needless expence of time to enter into 
any farther argument about it; and therefore 
to give the whole sense of St. Paul, (and in that 
the do6lrine 6f Christianity) at one view con¬ 
cerning the necessity and expedience of human 
laws, 1 shall only add one short but satisfac*- 
tory illustration of it from an instance in liis 
own conduct. 

•We read that the jews under all the other cir¬ 
cumstances of A ^conquered people had still a. 
right of judicature reserved to them, within 
their own tribes and the prescriptions* cT their 
own law: they had apprehended St. Paril on 
a pretence of his introducing several inno¬ 
vations into the religion of their fathers; but 
the censures they were empowered to inflict, 
not answering their end, which was effe&uaily 
to suppress his testimony for the gospel, and 
his condudt affording no sufficient grounds to 
make him criminal towards them, the matter 
fell of course under the cognisance of thero- 
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to)an magistrate. Now what is the defence of 
this great apostle in these circumstances ? Not 
that acting, under the sovereignty and by the 
special appointment of Christ, he was exempt¬ 
ed from all human jurisdiction, but that to the 
jews he had done no wrong, that ;he had said 
none other things .than’their own Moses arid 
the prophets after him did say should come; 
and therefore insisting on his innocence to¬ 
wards them, he takes refuge, from their vio.- 
lence and partiality in the protection of human 
Jaws, asserts his privilege of a roman citizen, 
and appeals; to Caesar. 

But then though this was St. Paul’s conduct 
' among the jews, we should in vain look for 
such pleas 1 or appeals amidst dny violences 
offered to him by, the gentiles: the reason 
isob-vious; he had there none such to make; 
for the preaching of the gospel'founded as it 
was on the belief of one only omnipotent and 
independent Deity, stood in direCt opposition 
,to au express and positive law of the gentile 
states in general, -which was that “ every, one 
“ shouldreverence the Gods of the country but 
jthen.theapostle being thus out of the protection 
of human laws, it Mould lie,here direCtly in his 
way,to alledge the supremacy and perfection of 
tiie Christian ia\y, as superseding all human 
authority : .and that it never was alledged. by 
Jjii)i to this purpose; is an evidence without ,ex- 
'eeptionvthat no such claims M ere understood-to 
helongto.it;-- 

' ll. ; The use of the Christian principle in the 
ad nUnjstratiomof human laws, is a matter which 
will require a proof of another sort; for the dis¬ 
union of Christianity at first from the gentile 
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policy above mentioned, allowing us no prece¬ 
dents from the conduct of the apostles, the me¬ 
rits of this point will soonest be determined by 
a short examination, -what tendency there is 
in the pra6tice of Christian duties to supply 
those unavoidable defeats which may be obser¬ 
ved in the most perfect human constitutions; an 
examination, jwhich may perhaps help to disen¬ 
tangle an argument much obscured and per¬ 
plexed by the sophisms of those, who having 
thought fit first to deny the truth of divine 
revelation, have afterwards found themselves 
concerned in reputation to shew that mankind 
in all capacities may do without it. 

I have before taken'notice, that equity is 
admitted on all sides as the proper foundation 
of laws in general; but then it is also to be ob¬ 
served along with this maxim, that as laws ill 
general respect the government of societies, the 
equity of them is not to be considered under 
that absolute and precise idea of it, discovering 
and prescribing only what this or that particu¬ 
lar man might claim of natural right; in the 
circumstances of society, equity will have a 
sense relative to the interests of the whole, and* 
many different aspefts, according to those re¬ 
lations and exigencies, which improvements 
iii arts and sciences, and the m§py alterations 
of property arising from them do almost in¬ 
finitely multiply : this . considered, it is evi¬ 
dent that the necessities of particular govern¬ 
ments cannot be seen.all at once, and that the 
number and variety of necessary laws must be 
proportioned to the several occasions and inci¬ 
dents which call for them ; in providing for 
which there will ever be this inconvenience. 
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that the good of'the public will often acciden¬ 
tally interfere with the interest, and perhaps 
sometimes with the security of particular mem¬ 
bers of it. 

Hence, and hence only, it is that we hear 
so much of the imperfection and obliquity of 
human laws, which though they give occasion 
to a great variety of complaints, yet upon a 
nearer inspection, will be found reducible to 
one or other of these general heads, 

Either, 1. That the punishments and re¬ 
straints which in the intention of the law are 
levelled at crimes and offences only, do often 
in the execution of them fall upon the righteous 
or the innocent. 

Or else, 2. That the lawless and disobe¬ 
dient often find the means of escaping or eva- 
dingthepunishment duelo their transgressions. 

Let us now see what use may be made of the 
Christian principle, towards the correcting or 
supplying these.visible defects, or, in the ex¬ 
pression of St. Paul, how human ordinances 
may become good, by being lawfully, used. 

If we examine these inconveniences in hu¬ 
man laws to the bottom, it will be found that 
the objections founded upon them, will not so 
often affect the constitution ,of the laws them¬ 
selves, as the integrity of those who seek re-: 
dress fvom them, or otherwise fall under their 
cognisance ; the lawgiver in providing for his 
community, can only direCt the foice of laws 
against those outward circumstances or appear¬ 
ances, which actually endanger or may pro-, 
bably affeCt the peace or the safety of the 
whole; and whenever these are in judgment 
either falsely or partially represented, tlje hard-? 
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ships ofthe subsequent sentence can only be 
imputed to the iniquity of the person suppres¬ 
sing or falsifying the circumstances in ques¬ 
tion. 

From this accident, that is from the room, 
which will unavoidably be leftin the most per¬ 
fect systems of civil laws for iniquities of this 
kind, the legislator received an early hint to in¬ 
corporate the*religious principle with his poli¬ 
tical institutions, which was indeed not only 
the best, but the sole remedy which either 
then,' or now, could possibly be applied to 
evils of this sort, but which in the heathen po¬ 
licy laboured under this great defeat, namely, 
that it went no farther than inforcing the letter, 
of their civil laws upon stronger sandiions than 
temporal censures, which plainly appears from 
the extent of the religious character among them, * 
to which every man was fairly intitled, who 
was not obnoxious to the laws of his country. 

With great advantage then may we observe 
how peculiarly the genius, as well as the evi¬ 
dence of Christianity, is adapted to compleat all 
these imperfedt obligations, inlarging the du¬ 
ties of mankind to each other, as well as in-* 
forcing the motives to it,* and extending jtsrej 
wards and punishments to the dispositions of 
the mind, as well as to the natufe and quality 
of outward actions: by this law not only visi¬ 
ble injuries and offences are prohibited, but 
even the remotest occasions of, and approa¬ 
ches towards them; by this law the Christian 
is upon the same penalties restrained from pur¬ 
suing many privileges, advantages, and satis¬ 
factions to which the laws of his country might 
•therwise intitle him; and even where the in- 
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terests or the security of his brethren makes 
the redress of his own wrongs a point of duty 
to them, lie is still limited by so strict obliga¬ 
tions to truth, to meekness and moderation in 
the pursuit of it, as would not fail to prevent 
those severe evils which public justice is forced 
to patronize by being made to screen and cloak 
the private malice or avarice of iniquitous hy¬ 
pocrites. 

Consider now the multitude and variety of 
incidents for which human laws are obliged to 
provide; the difficulties in settling disputed pro¬ 
perty, or of fixing the guilt of crimes commit¬ 
ted in secrecy and obscurity, and the use, nay 
even the necessity of the Christian principle to 
rectify the disproportions so often observed be¬ 
tween the legal decisions, and real merits of 
'controverted cases, will soon be seen; a dis¬ 
proportion which as human institutions are and 
must be circumstanced will ever afford matter 
of complaint, till they who are parlies in ap- 
'peals to public justice, will think themselves 
bound to more by some other law, than can by 
these be strictly required of them: that is, till 
"men can be prevailed with to intermix with all 
their claims and privileges, that unaffected can- 
dour and ingenuity, that extensive charity and 
forbearance, that plain truth and sincerity of 
the gospel, which have so visible a tendency 
to limit and regulate the civil contentions of 
mankind, if not wholly to prevent them. 

It is true, indeed, that these good effects 
can only be produced, in proportion to the inr 
iluence of the religious principle upon the heart 
and affections: and to the want of suqh in¬ 
fluence it is, doubtless, owing that no more 
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of them are produced ; there have been how¬ 
ever enough of them visible to give a fair occa¬ 
sion to the Christian legislature to provide for 
many more than the interests and passions of 
contending parties will usually allow them to 
afford to each other; and that is by giving a 
latitude sometimes in the construction, and 
sometimes in the execution of the strict and 
literal expression of the written law, and there¬ 
by leaving room with the minister of justice 
to proportion his censures to the intrinsic rea¬ 
son and merits of the case, where perhaps the 
appearances of legal right might otherwise jus¬ 
tify an undeserved severity. 

In general the magistrate is sufficiently vin¬ 
dicated to the public, wherever the particu¬ 
lars of the evidence before him will bear him 
out in his sentence; but where his discretionary 
powers are such as allow him to admit some 
other probable considerations in mitigation of 
it, there he will also be concerned in conscience 
to admit the religious principle as a party in his * 
determinations. 

As the constitution of our own excellent 
laws has provided for these limitations with 
more advantage than perhaps any other in the 
world, ‘so have the laws themselves been more 
abundantly justified in the mayy good effects 
brought forth by the discreet'and conscientious 
administration of them upon this principle, and 
especially in obviating the two principal ob¬ 
jections against the equity, of human laws be¬ 
fore mentioned, 

•- An innocent man can never.suffer but by a 
false or a mistaken accusation ; in the former 
instance, perjury and prevarication are usually 
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driven to so many thin subterfuges, that (ex¬ 
cept in some few abandoned cases; the inward 
consciousness can seldom be so wholly sup¬ 
pressed, but that some inconsistencies will 
break through the best concerted falsehood; 
the diffidence of the mistaken but well-mean¬ 
ing accuser will, generally speaking, have like 
effedls; and in both cases of what great use to 
the innocent the prudence and charity of the 
magistrate may be in urging such circumstan¬ 
ces and presumptions, of this sort, as die case 
before him may admit of, I need not mention. 

And indeed it is not often to be observed 
among ourselves, that an innocent man suffers 
by the laws of his country where he has but 
those fair advantages, which the 'righteous in¬ 
tention or constradtion of them will afford him: 
in our present circumstances the impunity of 
the lawless and disobedient seems to be the 
much better grounded complaint; the effedts of 
it being ..visibly and sensibly perceived in too 
many instances. A grievance which perhaps 
may in some measure be owing to the reason¬ 
able limitations in the government of a free 

people, where it is"to be observed that the dis¬ 
cretionary powers of tjie magistrate are neces¬ 
sarily confined to the mitigation of punishments 
only, aud not extended to the least aggrava¬ 
tion of them beyond the written law; by 
which means it may, and no doubt, often.does 
happen that offenders are not punished to the 
full of their deserts: but then - certainly a go¬ 
vernment thus constituted on the genius and 
tempers of the gospel, can never be reasonably 
reproached with such limitations, till it can be 
shewn that the disorders and inconveniences 
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in question,are fewer and more tolerable where 
all censures are left to the arbitrary will of a 
despotic ruler. 

But, not to dissemble the truth, the grie¬ 
vances of this sort among ourselves seem to 
arise not so much from a want of severity in 
the laws themselves, as to a remissness in the 
execution of them ; would but the inferior mi¬ 
nister of justice seasonably apply his authority 
to the lesser immoralities within his cognisance, 
they could never grow up to those monsters of 
violence and injustice, to which, it is a daily 
complaint, that no legal penalties are equal ; 
and to which even those tnat are in use cannot, 
perhaps in a little time be safely applied; the 
very lowest ef our people having learned to le¬ 
gitimate the most outrageous a6ts of riot and 
licentiousness, by some of those specious names 
and pretences, which our present abuse of lan¬ 
guage will (under a dextrous management) 
easily afford to vices and corruptions of any 
sort. 

By this means the odium of such impunity 
may probably be thrown at length (where in¬ 
deed it never should be thrown) upon the su¬ 
preme magistrate; who, besides the hard neces¬ 
sities which, disorders of*this sort lay qpon him 
for the present; may come to be reproached by 
those who feel theseevils in th£ir*last extremity, 
for not executing the penal laws beyond their 
prescribed limits and extent. 

To conclude. The excellence of our, civil 
constitution, is a matter which need not be 
circumstantially shewn, by the application of 
any speculative principles, whilst we have 
those superior blessings to look at we have en¬ 
joyed from it, in comparison with our neigh' 
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hours: that the Christian principle may conve¬ 
niently and advantageously be incorporated 
with it, has I hope, in some little degree ap¬ 
peared from the foregoing considerations; from 
whence it is but too evident that the evils and 
errors in our government, are but the accidents 
of our private corruption and depravity, and 
which might, all of them effeftually becorrefted, 
would every man among us, by adutiful submis¬ 
sion to.the powers in being, and a conscientious 
discharge of his religious and civil obligations, 
contribute in his station to make the best laws 
apd the best religion in the world, mutually sub¬ 
servient to the great and good purposes for 
which they were originally instituted. 
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GENTLEMEN, 

The errand of this address is to recommend 
to your serious pterusal a short treatise com¬ 
posed by one of the ablest divines your.cburch 
ever had to boast of, the excellent Erasmus, 
who, for piety, wisdom, and le&rAing, hath had 
few equals in any church. 

The author’s drift in this little piece is to 
shew, that no person whatever ought, upon 
any pretence, to be excluded from, or restrained 
in reading and studying the holy scriptures: 
what his arguments and reasons* are, you will 
here see, and to these I refer you. 
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How his opinion touching this matter may 
agree with the present face of your church, - 1 
am doubtful; not because I am unacquainted 
with the canons of Trent, or wholly a stranger 
to the catholic instructions of your divines and 
confessors; but because I know that while the 
business, of making converts is so much the 
care of your priests in England, and while they 
have their eyes so much upon what may scan¬ 
dalize their halting proselytes, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to foresee what peculiar points of faith, 
doClrine, or worship, imputed to your church, 
they may think fit to own, or what particulars 
they may be commissioned to relax and dis¬ 
pense with to serve a present exigence. 

It would not therefore surprize me, if these 
men should tell some sorts of you, who may 

not be absolutely inslaved co their dictates, 
and who, at the same time, may not know, 
that this preface of" Erasmus is wholly ex¬ 
punged in the Spanish Expurgatory Index, that 
the contents of it are highly reasonable, and 
entirely agreeable to the sense and spirit of 
your own church, 

e If any of you, whose good seiise and liberal 
minds make them capable judges of the sub¬ 
ject,’ (laid some such I have the satisfaction to 
knqw among you) should find them in this 
humour, be so good as to take them at their 
word; and whether you have their consent or 
not, it will surely become you, with a doctor 
on your side, of more weight than a thousand 
puny school-declaimers of the size and educa-' 
tioa of your common priests, not only to as¬ 
sert this Christian privilege to ypurselves, but 
to emancipate, as far as your influence will 
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reach, all your dependants and acquaintance 
from the unmanly and pernicious dread of 
touching a book, where only are the words of 
eternal life. 

Take, for once, the advice of this great man; 
read the word of God with cool heads, single 
hearts, and mortifie'd dffe&ions; if you there 
find the distinguishing tenets of your own 
church verified and supported, in the name of 
God abide by them; if, on the other side, you 
by that light discover errors, frauds, or corrup¬ 
tions, either in your own or any other commu¬ 
nion, renounce them with all your hearts, and 
bear your testimony against them. 

But while I am thus recommending sincerity 
to you, it would ill become me to dissemble my 
confidence, that so many of you as shall pur¬ 
sue the dire&ions of this truly wise and pious 
master of Christian theology, will, to a man, 
join yourselves to some’ Protestant congre¬ 
gation ; nor, being myself a member of the 
established church of England, will I conceal 
my ardent wishes, that your choice may fall 
upon that society of Christians in particular: 
in this, however, «fit it is you should judge for 
yourselves; but, at all ovents, make Christ 
and his Apostles the originals of whatever you 
think and do in the important affairof religion. 

You will observe, gentlemen, that one great 
inducement with Erasmus to propose opening 
the book of God to all ranks of people, was the 
ignorance and corruption of the Ecclesiastics 
of his time: in accommodating this consider¬ 
ation to your own case now, you will, no doubt, 
perceive some difference in respedt both of your 
foreign and domestic clergy; the Romish clergy 
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abroad have, much to their honour, got quit 
of the reproach of a gross ignorance of every 
thing but school-systems andAristotelicsubtil- 
ties; but, if grave and impartial writers of your 
own religion may be credited, they are, in mo¬ 
rals, as loose and secular as ever: the popish 
clergy in England givd l£ss scandal in their 
lives and manners, but considered as scholars, 
and particularly divines, are ignorant to amaze¬ 
ment. In these circumstances, both the one 
sort and the other, must find their old account 
in keeping the scriptures from vulgar examin¬ 
ation; and so give this particular reason of 
Erasmus for your applying to them yourselves, 
all the force it ever had. 

But having opened this prospect to you, it 
cannot be expe&ed you will let.us close it 
when, and at what point we would; you will 
be for looking beyond the pale of your own 
church for Nepotists, pluralists, simonists, non¬ 
residents, ambitious, covetous, contentious, 
ignorant, vicious and careless pastors. And, 
irodoubt, you will find numbers of them among 
us: not indeed so naturally intailed (as is the 
'case in your, Church'! upon the particular forms 
and constitution of the church of England, 
as hang'ers on in every church establishment 
of any long continuance, on the face of the 
earth. 

But, however, as your eyes will not be so 
much on the different reasons we have to give 
for this depravity in our clergy, as upon the 
fa& itself, it will be time for us to prepare for 
your question; which I suppose will be this: 
“ what shall we gain by comirig over to you?” 

I will tell you, gentlemen, what you will 
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gain: you will gain your Christian liberty. 
The ministers of the church of England, what¬ 
ever they arc in themselves, cannot possibly be 
the least incumbrance upon the free study of 
the scriptures; our civil constitution will not 
permit them to interfere with the people in so 
tender a point. It is not indeed any way tbeir 
interest: in the do&rines of our church there 
is nothing to hide or disguise; the persons of 
our ecclesiastics, not only for grosser scandals 
and immoralities, but for the least misdemea¬ 
nours, are a§ much under the coercion of the 
civil power, even of a petty constable, as the 
laity; so that it would signify nothing to them 
to keep the scriptures but of sight, by way of 
preventing any censure upon themselves or 
their do&rines. 

Other kinds of corruption, such as common- 
dams , pluralities, dispensations, &c. &c. &&. 
Spots and blemishes' which came out from you, 
and are of you, and upon which the law of the 
land, to the sorrow of all good men, lays so 
little restraint, are not however pretended td 
be countenanced by the gospel, or legitimated 
by the sacred dignity of orders; and if these* 
things were to be duly limited, or, in four cases 
in every five even wholly inhibited by a’wise 
law, I do not know one sensible*and disinter- 
- ested protestant in the nation, who would not 
think both the clergy and people much the bet¬ 
ter for it. What alteration the plenitude of 
the papal pbwer and supremacy, and the ex¬ 
emptions of your churchmen under these wide- 
spreading wings, make in all this, it is super¬ 
fluous to remark. 

Some of this, you will say, concerns you or 
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your priests in England very little: here then 
is something that concerns both you and them 
more:—The youth that are educated among us 
for the ministry, if they fall into good hands, 
rp-e not only permitted, . but assisted and in- 
couraged to pui-sue their studies through every 
branch of liberal sc-ienCe ; to read controver¬ 
sies on all subjects; to write and discourse 
freely on those subjefits ; to leatn the sense of 
by-past ages, different sefils, and different men 
on the scriptures: by these means, if they make 
a good use of their time, they gain an exten¬ 
sive knowledge, a free course of thought, a 
candid turn of mind, an amiable cast of con¬ 
versation, become able explainers of the word 
of God, agreeable companions for persons of 
the best sense and fashion, and good examples 
to all ranks of people. 

.^f, on the other baud, for want of able, 
unprejudiced or diligent teachers, or through 
their own perverseness, idleness or incapacity, 
they mispend their time, or misemploy their 
talents, and bring nothing with them from 
school, or college, but habits of vice and loi¬ 
tering, an ignorant zeal, ot an empty pride, 
they meet with a suitable reception. Few a- 
mong us scruple to laugh at a pedant, a cox¬ 
comb, a fop, .a blockhead, or a bigot, merely 
because he is in orders: a vicious sot, or a 
lewd brawler in a gown, however he crept into 
it, or keeps it on his back, is treated, for ought 
ever I could learn, with as little respect or cere¬ 
mony as a*tinker or pedlar of the like beha¬ 
viour ; and this without the least offence to the 
pious Christian, other than what is taken at the 
man himself, and without any other damage 
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to true ■ religion, than what the toleration of 
unfit men in the ministry may occasion any 
where. 

Very different is all this with you : the po¬ 
pish priests that are dispersed over England a- 
long with every chance of bad dispositions, 
bad habits, and natural incapacities common 
to all sorts of men, are deprived of the advan¬ 
tages of improving better talents by the nature 
and train of their education: they are cramp¬ 
ed and confined in their studies abroad, with 
a sole view to the english mission; prohibited 
every book but what carries the most excep¬ 
tionable parts of your superstition to the most 

extravagant height, ke^tm a blind veneration 
for, and. obedience- to the Pope, the church, 
and their respective superiors, and sent over to 
this country as great bigots, and, in respeCt of 
any useful knowledge, as great dunces as the 
meanest of their flock.* 

This is bad enough, but it is not the worst; 
for whatever the men themselveseare in head 
or in heart, you, gentlemen, must receive them, 
live with them, bear Avith them, cringe to them, 
and pay them all the homage and deference that 
is due to, and a great deal more than would 
be expected by the wise and the worthy* 

Many of our people greatly wonder, that so 
many sensible persons among you should pay 

* For proof of this it is fuRicient to appeal to their performances. 
Jt cannot be fuppofed the pap)It . employ their worft hands in writing 
for the caufe : And if the Catholic Chrijtian injtruded, the Dialo¬ 
gues between Archibald and Timothy, Pafquin and Marforio, the 
.Dunkirk and Luxembourg Dialogues, &c. £ 3 t. come from their 
bejl j if is not hard to guei* at the bran, by the (cent and-hue of the 
flour. 


c 
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ajl this regard to men of this character; and 
the rather, as it seems to be no grievance to 
you, inasmuch as you frequently reproach the 
protestant laity with their indifference to their 
church and clergy ; but so wonder not I: you 
think, no doubt, to find your principal ac¬ 
count in the services of this kind of operators ; 
they are the fittest tools in the “world, to lead 
captive silly women, and illiterate men, laden 
with divers lusts. In these Vile and wicked 
arts no man of learning and probity would 
waste his time, or prostitute his abilities : in 
the mean while the nonsense of your present 
priests, (to borrowan expression of King Charles 
II.) suits the nonsense of the vulgar; and for 
the rest, a prudent layman, who is not within 
hearing of the inquisition, enjoys much con¬ 
venience in having no wiser men to direct his 
conscience, and intrude into his concerns, of 
which some notable instances might be given. 

We are told, “that, in the papers of Shel- 

“ don, Superior of thejesuits, seized in No- 

“ vent her 1745, there are proofs of commands 

“ being obeyed, when gentlemen of the first 

“ rank, and their chaplains, have both been 

“ averse to a separation, and that none are 

“ allowed to chuse their own priests, nor re- 

“ tain them’ longer than is agreeable to the 

“ pleasure of the Superior.”* 

. If this be fadfc, all appearances are easily 

solved. They who think fit to submit to these 

commands, (and all it seems who will have 

clmplains must submit to them) will of course 

tender all exterior reverence to those venerable 

* 


* Enquiry into the behaviour of our great Churchmen, p. 29. 
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spies upon their conduct, at the same time that 
they will be upon their guard to the uttermost, 
even with the chaplains they may like best, 
and be extremely cautious how they put the 
least confidence in men, who, they know, are, 
under a prior obligation to betray thejn, when¬ 
ever the Superior calls for an account of their 
clerical labours, or, (what indeed is ten times 
more their business in England) their secular 
remarks. 


In these circumstances we may blame you, 
but ought not to be so much surprized at you 
for attempting to introduce a French Govern¬ 
ment, if you have any^hopes that it would 
bring along with it the freedom of the Gallican 
church; your wily directors have put a yoke 
upon you, which the freer Frenchmen despise 
and disdain, and which must be the more in¬ 


supportable anti reproachful, for being worn 
in a land of liberty. 

But however you are supplied with them, it 
is probable some of you will urge your objec¬ 
tions to the free and unlimited study of the 
scriptures, from considerations independent of 
your particular deference for your teachers ; 
and to these, on the behalf of the author we 
are recommending to you, it is fit we reply. 

The capital argument in yuui* church for 
withholding the scriptures from the people is, 
“ That the unrestrained reading of tnem, oc T 
“ casions heresies, se&s and schisms ; great 
inconvenience to the church in general, and 
“ great scandal to pious Christians, zeal'ousfor 


dacious j^tempti 
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" tianity itself; and consequently that noth- 
" ing-can be good, which is naturally produc¬ 
tive of so much evil.” 

To this the divines of our church have con¬ 
tented themselves with answering, ‘ * that (how¬ 
ever it comes about) .your church is as much 
8ubje6t tovthese heresies and schisms as our own: 
and appeal to the history of Jansenism, of the 
immaculate conception, and others ; and ob¬ 
serve, that these divisions in a church pretend¬ 
ing to infallibility, hath occasioned as much 
infidelity, and a cruder sort of atheism, than 
is to be found among us : which is particular* 
ly true in Italy.” 

But this way of recrimination,, though it may 
stop mens mouths for the present, yet, I own, 
in the present case is not satisfa6tory to me : 
these divisions among you certainly arise from 
reading either the scriptures or something else, 
which your church-leaders would I suppose, 
suppress if they could : and though they can 
never succeed in wholly suspending mens in¬ 
quiries, yet (if the secreting and prohibiting 
methods be the best way to promote true chris- 
tain edification) so far as they can procure the 
clnjrch’s . simple dictate to take place without 
examination, they will certainly be rightcr in 
taking away tire key of knowledge, than we in 
leaving the door open. 

This being grafted then, the true question 
to be decided is, whether this unlimited liberty 
of reading the scriptures be really hurtful to-the 
interests of Christianity; or pernicious to.the 
welfare of 'the true church of Christ ? that 
ch urch into which protestants pretended, at 
least, to retreat when they left yours: for the 
interest and welfare of any other church either 
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does not, or should not concern those to whom 
this objection is made. 

We may therefore safely allow, that this li¬ 
berty of reading hath in ta6t produced a sort of 
men, called by some of us, and all of you, sec¬ 
taries and schismatics, and even infidels ; that 
it hath occasioned divisions and controversies, 
which, in several countries, have had but an 
unfriendly aspect towards the church there es¬ 
tablished whatever it is : in particular, it hath 
thrown us here in England into circumstances 
which you, gentlemen, enjoy with great exul¬ 
tation} hoping, no doubt, that our divisions 
and convulsions will, in due time, make an 
opening large enough for you and yours, states¬ 
men and chufchmen, one and all, to enter in 
and take possession; so also are some among 
us disposed to think, whose courage and under¬ 
standing upon Other occasionsneed no voucher. 

And so far indeed I can come into this no¬ 
tion, as to believe that whenever our iniqui¬ 
ties, either as a church, or a civil society, are 
full, the vengeance cannot be executed by se¬ 
verer instruments than a Pope, and a Prince 
in his dependaneej. 

There is too in the spirjtof popery something 
extremely proper to chastise our peculiar follies 
and iniquities ; in the fore-frojit of which I 
reckon our likeness to you in so many respt cts; 
our negleft and contempt of the solid edifica¬ 
tion of Christ’s houshold for the sake of a few 
forms of no real use, and of not much signifi¬ 
cance; our fierce contention for rights and 
powers which quench the spirit and disappoint, 
the influence of true Christianity; oureucour- 
age_ment, and even courtship of you, whose 
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religion is at utter enmity with all moral prin¬ 
ciples, and even with the common sense of 
mankind; our discouraging wise, able and up¬ 
right men only for being farther removed from 
you ; and by all this strange conflufit affording 
you opportunities you never could otherwise 
have had, of spreading your poison through 
the land, and alienating the minds of unthink¬ 
ing people from the best and wisest princes with 
which the throne of Britain was ever filled. 

These indeed are follies and iniquities which, 
in a natural course of things, seem to point 
you out for our chastisers; but forasmuch as nei¬ 
ther you nor we have a key to the methods and 
operations of the Divine Providence, (which, 
as we learn from many signal records and fa61s, 
often brings about its ends by-the most unlike¬ 
ly means) even these unpromising andhopeles$ 

appearances, may, for ought either of us know, 
be more generating the “ fall of Babylon the 
‘•great, the mother of * Catamites, and abo- 
“ initiations of the earth.” 

For be not deceived, gentlemeu, these cir¬ 
cumstances of disagreement among us, arising 
from the free study of the scriptures, with 
all those untoward, consequences at which 
you-rejoice, and better Christians lament, may 
not have at: the bottom any tendency at all 
in your favour ; and as this is a matter of 
great importance, give me leave to examine it 
with a little particularity, beginning with— 

■ 'Die Deistical scheme of discrediting Chris¬ 
tianity, of which you hope to reap the fruits, 
•* 

, * See Jofeph Scaliger’s note on Rev. xvii. 5. where he (hews 
that Wp»ihout<i be thus accented, and rendered by Catamites. 
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by its driving men to the.necessity of recurring 
to the repose of an infallible judge.* 

What other people may apprehend from this 
I know not; for my own part, I have as yet, 
seen no effects of these infidel performances, 
which can tempt me to wish, ‘that their authors 
had spared themselves ihe pains of writing, or 
us the mortification of reading their books. 

Who that hath examined and considered the 
current learning on the collective evidence for 
Christianity arising from prophecy and miracles, 
as it stood a century and a half ago, would 
want the invaluable labours of our Bently, 
Chandler, Sherlock, W^rburton, Jortin, Chap¬ 
man, Conybeare, Leliind, and an hundred 
more, on the»poor condition of being rid of a 
Collins, a Tindal, a Morgan, ora Chub;—the 
last of whom, as appears by his posthumous 
works, died mumbling a thistle he could nei¬ 
ther digest nor swallow, and left a deplorable 
instance to his surviving coadjutors, how near¬ 
ly their principal-magazines were drawn to the 
very dregs. 

In the several distresses to which these men 
have been reduced by the great lights of the 
protcstant churches, it is no obscure or preca-* 
rious surmise, that they have received, aijd are 
still receiving, considerable assistance from the 
popish priests of the englisb mission : it is no¬ 
torious, that the deists have taken into their pay 
the tattered regiments, heretofore employed by 
your bigotted churchmen to ruin the authority 
of the scriptures, in order to plant their re- 
spe&able legends and decretals in their room : 
papery experts toreap what infidelity is sowing ; 
and in this expectation, is it surprizing that 
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popish engineers should apprise the infidels of 
the use ot their borrowed arms, and evert, on 
proper occasions, play their artillery for them ? 

The ends, indeed, they severally drive at, 
look much asquint at each other from opposite 
quarters; the one being to reduce mankind 
to chains and slavery, <tlie other to break down 
the most reasonable fences of society,' and to 
turn the human species loosean*l wild : in op¬ 
position to both these projects, the light and 
strength of divine revelation is on either hand 
an unshaken barrier, in the demolition of which 
both parties find their reasons to concur, each, 
probably, in the meantime esteeming the other 
the dupes of their own.policy. 

That your emissaries are notf a&ually em¬ 
ployed in the execution of this convention, there 
is one remarkable circumstance of proof. The 
deists, from the time they gave an account of 
their rise and growth, affected to complain of 
the civil magistrate, with broad insinuations 
of what great things, they could bring forth, if 
this bugbear were out of the way, or if he would 
hold his hand ; his hand he held; still tliey^ 
, went on. in the same strain of complaint, with¬ 
out one stripe from the rod of civil power (that 
I can remember) except what fell upon Wool- 
ston. for crude blasphemies of the grossest kind, 
But all of a sudden in one or two of their last 
pamphlets, particularly aimed at the authority 
of the scriptures, the language is altered, ana 
we are surprized with strained and fulsome com¬ 
pliments on the liberty of the Georgian age; 
an insulting sneer ! absolutely unnatural from 
the pen of Sn ingenuous deist, who, secure of 
his own dear person and property, would eon- 
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tent himself with the privilege of venting his 
imaginations, without alarming the waspish 
bigots, by too glaring a prospect of the lenity 
of the prince, who permitted it; an insult, 
however, quite characteristic, and extremely 
adapted to the purposes of the popish priest, as 
serving to remind the grumblers and disaffirmed 
of the much greater dignity and benefits of a 
jacobite government, where nothing would be 
suffered to see the light but staunch and ortho¬ 
dox positions. 

On this occasion I cannot pass by a late plea¬ 
sant contretemps of one of these knights of the 
double face, which hath by no means turned 
to the account either of his real or his borrow¬ 
ed cause. 

This writer having opened his case with what 
Mr. Warbnrton very properly calls the common 
dog-trot of infidelity, was unluckily, one hard¬ 
ly knows how, brought in view of Dr. Middle- 
toils Introductory Discourse and four queries. 
The poor man could keep his patience no lon¬ 
ger, off flew the mask, and to it he went with 
all the little quibbles he could pick up to 
maul this irreverend demolishcr of oral tradi¬ 
tion.* 

The advantages, gentlemen, gained* by all 
this to Christianity in genera], and the pro- 
testaut religion in particular, are considerable: 
in the first place, by the labours of these able 
men, which the cavils of the deists have made 
necessary, and which w f e might otherwise have 
wanted, new lights are struck out upon the 

* Sec A Letter to Gilbert IVcJt , Efq. &c. printed for Dodjley, 

*748. 
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grand dispensation of God in his revelations 
to mankind ; and new evidence hath accrued 
to the authenticity of the records which have 
conveyed the accounts of these revelations to 
ns. In the next place, the management of 
the controversy on the,infidel side, by aids and 
arguments borrowed from popery, have shewn 
ns, that the deistical scheme being incompati¬ 
ble, with the nature and condition of the human 
kind, as abundantly appears by their whole 
history, there is no other event to be looked 
for from it, but a final recourse to a living, 
Infallible judge; to which the improvements of 
science, anti the decay of ancient prejudices 
are daily rendering the ^intelligent and sober 
part of the world more and more- averse : the 
consequence is, that you have none to reckon 
on among us but the profligate and the igno¬ 
rant, who,-assure yourselves, never brought 
any substantial strength tp the party they took 
occasion to join. 

Our disputes with the protestant dissenters 
(another of these ill effects ascribed to the fVee 
study of the scriptures,) do not indeed open 
so immediate a prospect of planting your faith 
among us; inasmuch as both parties, what¬ 
ever objections they make to each other, agree 
in strenuously disowning and reprobating your 
distinguishing tenets; you are not, however, 
here # it seems without comfort, in the plain 
proof, that the dispositions of the several com¬ 
batants towards each Other, will not suffer them 
to exert themselves in concert against you; 
which must of consequence weaken the pro¬ 
testant cause. ' Ilitherto indeed this hath been 
the- consequence, and sincere protestants on all 
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sides have heartily lamented it; but even from 
hence arise some fair gleams of hope, that we ,arp 
gaining an advantage by the dispute, which by 
God’s good providence, may in due time give 
the Coup de grace to all remains of credit, 
which your superstition hath left among us.. 

And that is the disoovery of such exception¬ 
able parts of our ecclesiastical establishment, 
as are said and thought to bear too near a resem¬ 
blance to your superfluous and superstitious 
institutions- and of which your own writers 
have occasionally, but with no great policy,* 
reminded us. 

The zealous champions of the dissenting 
cause, provoked by the peevish contumely of 
the hot meu*on our side, have indeed objected 
several things to the church of England, so 
unreasonable as even to disgust tile sober, mo-, 
derate, and judicious part of their own com¬ 
munions ; but they have also objected many 
others, so important and to the purpose, as, 
in their turn, to leave deep impressions, with 
many pious and uprightmen, of our own clergy. 

Amougthese unreasonable objections I reckon 
the reproach, that much of our common-prayejr 
is borrowed from your m jssals; whereas they well 
know, that we justify nothing in it by any 
such precedents, but appeal, for our liturgical 
matters, to the earlier forms -and customs of 
the Christian church supposed to be free from 
those imputations we lay at your door. 

But however, if haying said this in our de¬ 
fence, it should be Suggested, that there are 
particulars in pur service or discipline that are 
unscriptural, or otherwise grievous arid dis¬ 
agreeable to the spirit of Christianity, it should 
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seem that we can carry this kind of apology no 
farther: we do not pretend to say, the ancient 
fathers, or the churches in their government, 
were infallible ; and where they were manifestly 
wrong in their forms, dofirines, or practices, 
fit it is that there we should leave them. Why 
then do not the dissenters put their obje&ion 
upon this single bottom ? the reason is plain ; 
they are themselves yet in the cloud of this 
primitive prejudice, and ready enough to ap¬ 
peal to the authority of the fathers, when a par¬ 
ticular point requires it. 

And this indeed is the true secret of the bitter 
variance which hath so long divided the pro- 
testant churches in England : both sides have 
appealed to fathers, who have accordingly jus¬ 
tified both, whilst neither of the appellants seem 
to have considered, that, other circumstances 
being equal, such a contrariety of authorities 
afford the best argument imaginable for setting 
them all aside. 

But, blessed be God, the free study of the 
scriptures is now wearing off this common pre¬ 
possession apace. The successive labours of 
Daillb, Le Clerc, Barbeyrac , IVhitby, and 
Middleton have insensibly discredited this im¬ 
plicit and indiscriminate veneration for the fa¬ 
thers ; and by shewing us the men and their 
communication, have given us a truer estimate 
of their use and value; and on this are founded 
the hopes I expressed above, that the period 
may be at no great distance, when protestants 
will apply to the fountain head, and wash away 
every stain and superfluity that sticks to their 
worship, their do&rine, or their discipline, by 
jibe pure and living waters of the gospel. 
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The just sentiments and Christian spirit of 
many of our eminent churchmen, though for 
the present perhaps controulecl by the contrary 
tempers and prejudices of a majority, vetseeni 
to promise a speedy succession of candid and 
equitable men in the church, considerabje 
enough to recommend an impartial revision of 
our ecclesiastical affairs to those, who have 
proper authority to promote and encourage it; 
and whenever that happy day shall come (for 
which numbers of good Christians offer up their 
daily supplications to God, from whom all 
holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works do proceed) assure yourselves, gentle¬ 
men, the harvest of.your priests cannot last 
long. Thetr sole advantages consist in the ig¬ 
norance, the immorality and divisions of our 
people ; and these, a firmer union of protes- 
tants, a more early and effectual instruction in 
good principles, and all due incouragement 
given to virtue, integrity and industry (the 
great ends proposed by the regulations in 
question) would certainly take out of their 
hands. 

After all, you may perhaps tell me, that JL 
am reckoning without # my host, and that pro¬ 
ceeding all along upon the supposition of your 
being prohibited the use of the scriptures, I 
am shamefully caught in my‘ignorance of your 
circumstances ; you will say, that papists have 
the scriptures in the language of the several 
countries where they reside, and consequently 
that you have them in englisli. 

But you will be pleased, gentlemen to refledl, 
that it is the last case only, viz. that of englisli 
papists that I am now considering; in which 
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you are to'be taken with such limitations as 
men dispatched out of the schools and convents 
of the jesuits, (who have principally the care of 
the english mission) think fit to put upon these 
your privileges. 

In the last century a translation of the new 
testament (commonly Called the Version of 
Motts') was published by the gentlemen of Port 
Royal. The best scholars and judges in France 
approved it, and still use it. But as those tran¬ 
slators were highly obnoxious to the jesuits, 
the latter took all occasions to rail, write and 

f (reach against this version with all that vali¬ 
ent declamation, which they think fit to call, 
anti-kerctical eloquence.' But as ( in all these 
controversies these zealous fathers have had 
with that learned society, they have been most 
shamefully baffled, so in this more remarkably.* 
The version kept its ground,, and keeps it to 
this day. 

I will now, gentlemen depend upon your 
candour for an answer to the following que¬ 
ries : most of the english gentry of your com¬ 
munion, undoubtedly understand the French 
•iongue : is then this version permitted to be 
freely used and read among you ? Have you any 
accurate and fair english translation of it for 
the use of those, who do not understand the 
French? Is it so much as known to above 
one in ten of you that there is such a version at. 
all? Have you any english translation, but in 
such circumstances as Mr. Serces hath descri¬ 
bed in his book called popery an enemy to scrip¬ 
ture ? or are the script&res in any language al- 


• See Critique Generate de t’Hijioire du Calvinifme. 
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lowed to be read and studied among you with¬ 
out the dire&ions, and out of the eye of your 
chaplains and confessors? in one word, are not 
all the versions now permitted among you mo¬ 
delled (as the vulgate latin by the care of Sixtus 
V. and Clement VIII.) to the decrees of the 
council of Trent? * 

Your priests, indeed, with an assurance that 
supplies the place of all other talents, have at¬ 
tempted to retort upon protestants this charge 
of mistranslating, misquoting and moulding the 
scriptures to favour what they please themselves 
with calling their heresies; but surely a vainer 
undertaking never came into any mens heads; 
the whole wor^d is witness, that the english pro- 
testant divines never scruple to find fault with 
their own authorized translation, whenever it 
appears to deviate from the genuine sense of 
the original: they have been more than com¬ 
monly industrious to colleft all the various 
readings of the several MSS. of the scriptures 
which could be come at; and, among others, 
have collated ail the ancient copies of the latin 
vulgate they could meet with : they scruple 
not to propose conje&ural emendations of the 
text, where the sense and subjcdl matter seem 
to require it 5 and that none of this Is ’done 
with a sinister view of making «way for their 
own peculiar opinions, appears by their fre¬ 
quent, public and repeated invitations to scho¬ 
lars of all degrees and denominations to publish 
such observations upon the scriptures, as may 
have occurred to them the course of their 
studies : and it is now one great article of the 
revisal I have mentioned above, that we may 
have a still more accurate version of the scrip- 
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tures for the use and instru6tion of our common 
people. 

If any the like laudable and ingenuous en¬ 
deavours to open and explain the word of God, 
have been used by learned men of your commu¬ 
nion abroad (whichindeed is.not to be denied'! 
would it not become you gentlemen, to enjoy 
the good example, to avad yourselves of the 
fruits of their labours, at least if you undervalue, 

. despise, or suspefit those of protestants ; and 
to do that for yourselves, which your present 
priests cannot, will not, or dare not do for 
you, and for that reason would persuade yoq, 
ought not to be done at all? 

A little acquaintance with the modern his¬ 
tory of your own church would Convince you, 
how necessary it is to qualify yourselves to be 
your own judges in matters of religion, which 
you cannot do so well, as by a frequent and 
unbiassed reading of the word of God. The 
Tramontane doctors, in treating of the Pope’s 
authority, meet with little regard in France ; 
the five, propositions of Ja.nsenius were con¬ 
demned at Rome by a. formal papal bull: the 
fi jansenists got quit of this censure by denying 
the Pope’s infallibility in matters of fa 61 ; which 
they so managed as to reduce the opposite party 
to own, that one is not obliged to believe that 
the five condemned propositions were to be 
found in Jansenius's book.* The Gallican 
church, it seems, deny the infallibility, quoad 
facta, of popes aud councils together; and have 
exemplified their opinion by opposing thepapal 

* Bay if. Critique Generate, Vol. II, page 232, Edit. Am - 
Jlerdam. 1714. 
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decrees in many instances.—May not this rea¬ 
sonably induce you tosuspeft, thatsomeof your 
doCtrines, (Transubstantiation for instance) 
are not to be found in the scriptures, notwith¬ 
standing the decisions of Rome and Trent ? 
and will not this bear you out in examining 
whether they are or not ? 

There is onfe more objection, gentlemen, to 
all I have said, or all that can be said upon 
the subject, which I have heard much insisted 
on among your zealous partizans, when other 
arguments have failed them ; and that is, that 
“ The english catholics aremucli better people 
in their lives and manners, than the english 
protestants, of the established church especi¬ 
ally but why, of the established, church espe¬ 
cially ? when there are numerous sefits of pro- 
tcstant dissenters, over all which indeed if 
you can make out the advantage you speak 
of, it may suggest, that your english system of 
popish religion may be better for the purpose 
of pra<5lical Christianity, than others, even po¬ 
pish systems in other countries ; but you well 
know, that upon this comparison, you must 
be losers • and consequently that the objection 
itself affeCts the church of England no other¬ 
wise, than as the authority and emoluments of 
an established church, attaching to itselfjt larger 
number of members, it must neAls take along 
with them a greater proportion of human frailty 
and corruption. I say not this to avoid enter¬ 
ing into the truth of the faCt, which from the 
piost disinterested observation I have been able 
to make, I am persuaded is far from being what 
you represent it*, even in respeCt of ourestab- 

* We have been lately entertained with accounts of very Catho- 
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lished cliurch. But how shall this be proved 
but by an examination into the private lives 
and characters of particular persons, whom 
neither you nor we nave any right or authority 
to judge? In the mean time, the sdrts of people 
you^ire gaining from us are not likely to 
strengthen this argument; the^g are the re¬ 
proach, not of this or that church, but such 
as, in their lives, manners and sentiiAents, are 
a scandal to Christianity itself; and you must* 
take and keep them, such as they are, if you 
will have them at all. 

I have no<v, gentlemen, but one or two ob¬ 
servations to make relative" to the character of 
the great man, whose work I am here recom¬ 
mending to your perusal. 

Some people are of opinion, that Erasmus 
died a Lutheran; I am not of this number, but 
believe he lived and died in sincere communion 
with the church of Rome. For besides what 
Mr. Bayle hath brought to prove it in his arti¬ 
cle,' Remark T. there is a passage in an epistle 
of his to Reuchlin (with whom we-may be sure 
he did notdissemble) that gives us his sentiments 
i Very particularly, and which I shall set down 
in english :—“ You %ee the fatal tragedy thatis 
“ now aCling, the catastrophe of which is uncer- 
“ tain f whatpv$r it be, I pray that it may tend 
“ to the glory of Christ, and the’interest of 
“ evangelical truth. I had rather be a speCta- 

tor of this scene than an aCtor in it; not that 
lt I would refuse to undergo any danger in the 
** business of Christ, but because I perceive 

Kc Tartufu, &c.. which (hew, that a.n engliffi papifl’s virtue and 
diriftianity behind the curtain,. iv no better proof man a proteftant’}. 
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“ the business itself to be above my slender ta- 
“lents.”< And a little lower, speaking of 
Reuchlin’s disputes with the Jacobines, he says 
—“I have been always careful to separate 
“ Luther’s cause from yours and that or good 
“ letters, seeing that espousing the first would 
“ expose us to the common hatred, and do him 
“ (Luther) no sort of good.. Other people 
“ think otherwise, and these have loaded me 
“ with so much envy, that I was almost taken * 
“ in the snares of those who have conspired 
** against good literature and the gospel. It 
“ is not unknown, what these men aim at, and 
“ that they may succeed in it, they invent 
“ specious names, and provoke the most gen- 
“ tie disposition of the Pope, that they may 
“ make a gain of his misfortunes.” By this it 
plainly appears Erasmus was in no readiness 
to take on with the Lutherans. 

The plain truth is, -that he and some others 
like him, were at that juncture in great hopes, 
that the stir Luther had made might have very 
good effe&s, and bring about an effectual refor¬ 
mation without unhinging the polity of the 
church, and incouraging what he elsewhere calls 
seditiosa veritas : one would scarce believe 
so great a man. saw not on what the roman 
church is founded ; which in indeed is upon a 
ground-work absolutely inconsistent with all 
reformation; yet it is certain that- this he did 
pot see. 

And it is a mistake, which ought not to be 
too severely censured in him, inasmuch as we 
learn from a very remarkable fa6t, that it was also 
the mistake of our first reformers in England. 
The 22d article of our chureh was at first word- 
Da 
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ed thus : “ The do&rine of schoolmen con- 
“ cerning purgatory, pardons, worshipping 
“ and adoration, as well of images as of relicks, 

“ as also of invocation of saints, isafond thing, 
“ &c.”—“These errors, says bishop Burnet, 

“ were not so fully espoused by the body of 
“ the roman church, when those articles were 
“ first published, so that some writers that sof- 
“ tened matters, threw them upon the school- 
“ men; and therefore the article was cau- 
“ tiously worded in laying them there: but 
“ before these that we now have were published, 
“ the decree and canons concerning the mass 
“ had passed at Trent, in which most of the 
“ heads of this article are either ^firmed or sup* 
“ posed ; though the formal decree concern* 
“ ing them was made some months after these 

* ‘ articles were published. ”*-From that time 

the mistake has been reSified, and now both 
you and we acknowledge them for romisli doc¬ 
trines. 

Little did Erasmus perceive, that these fond 
things were so intimately woven into the con¬ 
stitution of the roman church, that they were 
become essential to her : he laid them all upon 
the # schools and cloisters, which were excres- 
ccncfes that he thought might be pared off 
without wounding the church ; otherwise he 
rr; ust, upon his own principles, have left her. 
Hear what lie says of these precious doctrines: 
“ In the mean time we live like wild beasts mu- 
“ tually preying upon each other, and along 
“ with these deeds [viz. of lust, avarice, ambi- 
“ tion, envy, hatred, &c.] we promise our- 
“ selves heaven, where is the most consum-_ 
“ mate peace and perfect charity. And upon 
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“ what assurance do we promise it ? Because 
“ we have confessed ourselves once in the hour 

* ‘ of death; because we have bought the Pope’s 
“ diploma, which delivers from purgatory ; 
“ because being a dying we order many mag- 
“ nificent rites (masses ) to be performed for 
“ us when in our gra,ves; because we have 
“ hired somebody in our stead to visit Jerusa- 
“ lem, Peter's threshold or Compostella, not 
t( to mention other things still more imperti- 
“ nent than these; of which sort is that, where 

* ‘ the dying man thinks himself safe, if he may 
“ but be buried in the habit of a franciscan, 
“ or domi'nicau monk. Whence, I. beseech 
“ you, is there such ignorance in Christians ? 
“ Truly because we read not the gospel, or if 
“ we read it, we read it idly, and without at- 
“ tention?” 

But had Erasmus out-lived the council of 
Trent, and seen what wild work was there made, 
and how, and by whom, what would havp been 
his religion then ? let your Spanish index in¬ 
form you, which hath made him so black and 
blotted an heretic. 

But, however, gentlemen, that I may not 
leave him under the influence of so violent a 
prejudice, I shall conclude this address with a 
testimony of one of your popes in his’behalf, 
which being attested under* the fisherman’s 
ring, will, I hope, be considered by you, as 
little short of a determination ex Cathedrd ; 
not to mention the comparative merit of this 
particular pontiff, in respedt of some of his suc¬ 
cessors, who were differently disposed, 

* Poftfcript to hit Paraphrafe on St. John’s Gofpel at the end. 
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“ Jb our beloved Son Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
** Professor of Theology. 

“LEO. P.,P. X. 

“ Beloved. Son, Health and Apostolical Benediction. 

“Your lucubration^' on the new testament, 
already published for the first time, greatly 
delighted us, not so much for that they are 
dedicated to us, as that they are excellent 
for their uncommon and signal erudition, 
and are highly esteemed in the account of 
all learned men. We' did not a little rejoice 
to hear, that these were lately revised by you, 
and inriched Ad illustrated with many ad¬ 
ditional annotations; conjedluving from the 
first edition what this other will be, and what 
advantage it will procure to the studious in 
sacred theology, and to o.ur orthodox faith: 
go on with prosperity in this disposition, and 
consulting the public utility, do your ut¬ 
most diligence that this sacred work may be 
published. A reward worthy of your labours ’ 
you will receive from God himself; from us 
you will have your deserved commendations, 
and from all faithful Christians perpetual 
praise. Given at Rome at St. Peter’s under- 
the ring of the fisherman, the 10th day of 
September fn fhe year 1518 , in the sixth year 
of our pontificate.” 
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I am, Gentlemen, 

Your sincere welljjvislier, 
And humble servant, &c. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following translation appears under 
many disadvantages ; it was injoined at first as 
an exercise to a young laiinist designed for or¬ 
ders, without any thoughts of publication ; when 
that was determined, the translator having 
given the Author's plain, andfor the most part, 
literal sense, U was thought proper rather to 
pass his inaccuracies of style, than to render 
the fidelity of the version suspected or disputable 
by a paraphrastical expression of' Erasmus's 
thoughts in politer terms. The latin copy too, 
the best that could be had, was but incorrectly 
printed ; and indeed the work itself seems to 
have been drawn up by the Author in some haste, 
and, as he tells us himself, at the desire of the 
Printer ; not to mention the frequent ambigui¬ 
ties and abrupt transitions, where the subjects 
was growing too tender to he farther handled. 
On these accounts it is hoped the candid reader, 
considering that it is thte importance of the 
subject, and not the art or dexterity of the 
composition, that is recommended to his notice, 
will make t/u^requisite allowances for the home¬ 
liness of the dress ip which it appears. 



ERASMUS’S PREFACE 

T 6 HIS 

Paraphrase on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
and the Apostolical Epistles. 

I REMEMBER, good reader, that I have 
elsewhere testified ho r w widely I differ from 
those who think that laics and* illiterate per¬ 
sons should be wholly excluded from reading 
the holy scriptures, and that none should be 
admitted to these sacred recesses but a few men 
worn out for many years in the Aristotelic phi¬ 
losophy and school divinity.* 

I will not for the present contend with them 
who judge these to be more especially fit to read 
and explain the sacred volumes in as much as 
they bring with them a mind exercised in hu¬ 
man learning: be this granted, upon condition 
tha,t they shall haveftouched upon this learning 
*with discretion and moderation, and at a com- 


* Adyta. The words adyta , myjierium, myjlicus, &c. are 
applied by Erafmus to the feriptures, no oiherwife than cither 1. as 
they were aHuaily fee reted from the people by .the ecclefiaflical doc¬ 
tors of thofe times; or a. as they were in thetnfclves facred and vene¬ 
rable ; which ufe of the words he borrowed, (as all Latin writers of 
his time did) from Pagan authors fpeaking of their own religious 
affairs. That E.afmus did not think the feriptures in general my 
fitnous in the fenfe of dtjicult or obfeurt, this whole difeourfe is a 
iufficient argument. 
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petent age, that they are not grown old in it, 
that they do not ascribe too much to it, that 
there be not a supercilious and blind self-love, 
that the eye be single and pure with which God 
is.seen in the mystical scriptures, and that the 
mind be unpolluted with worldly, affections 
from which the heavenly spirit withdraws itself. 

In other respeCls the scribes and pharisees 
kept the holy-scriptures well enough, and be¬ 
ing asked concerning Christ, instantly produ¬ 
ced a testimony out of |he prophets, being de¬ 
manded concerning the chief precept of the 
Jaw, they answered pertinently : even Caia- 
plias himself uttered a prophecy concerning the 
redemption <jf the world by the death of Christ:* 
but seeing, they did not see, because they had 
eyes blemished with envy and hatred; hearing 
they did not hear, because they had ears ob¬ 
structed with the filth of evil concupiscence ; 
understanding they did not understand, be¬ 
cause they had a mind obscured with the dark¬ 
ness of ambition and avarice ; iror did any more 
obstinately resist Christ, than they who had es¬ 
pecially the keeping of those books, in which 
he was promised, and shadowed forth. 

But a perfect acquaintance with the sacred 
scriptures is not therefore to be condetnned, 
because some by their own petverseness turn 
that to their destruction, which in its own na¬ 
ture is good and wbolesonie. 

Allowing, then, the first rank to such as these 
in the province of teaching, Ido not see why 
novices f should be driven (as profane persons 
from sacred rites)from the evangelical scriptures 

* Mat. xxii. 42. Luke x. 27. John xi. 51. 

+ Idiotxr. Though we ufe the term Idiot in englifli, for a na¬ 
tural fool, it hath not that meaning in the Latin. Erafmus fuppofei 
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especially, which were published equally to the 
learned and to the unlearned, to the Greeks 
and Scythians, to servants as well as freemen, 
to women as well as men, to the common peo¬ 
ple no less than to kings. What th/ese scrip¬ 
tures teach equally belongs to all, what they 
promise concerns every one alike : and they 
were so published as that they may be sooner 
understood by a pious and modest novice, than 
by the arrogant philosopher. 

It is the partdf the jews who were conversant 
only with shadows to conceal their mysteries 
from the people; the light of the gospel will 
not endure to be suppressed. 

Formerly the priest Ulone entgred into the 
holy of holies. But when at the death of our 
Lord the veil of the temple was rent, the access 
was opened to all, even as far. as Christ him¬ 
self, who is the true holy of holies, and the 
san&ifieis of all; and he being lifted up from 
the earth, who would have all to he saved, 
draweth all unto him.* 

If a woman or a shoemaker talk of the holy 
scriptures, it is cried out on as an unseemly 
■ thing : but for my own part I had rather heat- 
some girlstalk of Christ than some of those whom 
the vhlgar esteem the^reatest rabbins. Why 
are we more hardrliearted than thejews ? They 
suffered the child Jesus to ask and to answer 
questions in the midst of the doctors, when as 
yet they suspected nothing divine in him.f 

thcfe Idiot* both able to rea4> and capable of inltrufUon; it is 
therefore properly enough iranlLued by the Word novice or neat 
teginntr. 

* Heb. ix. 7. Matthew xxvji. g». John xii. 32, ' 

+ Luke ii. 46. Mark x, 14. m 



He himself rebukes his disciples, because 
they‘forbad children to come unto him ; for of 
such , says he,, is the kingdom of heaven , There¬ 
fore let not us drive away £h$ little ones from 
reading the gospel : perhaps Jesus will vouch¬ 
safe to embrace them, and to touch them with 
his sacred hands, and*to bless them. It was 
the children that sang a grateful hosanna to 
the Lord in despite of the pharisees. * Out of 
this sort he chose the disciples, of his evangeli¬ 
cal philosophy, not only fishermen, and illite¬ 
rate persons, but also such as were by nature 
of a slower capacity, which appears by many 
instances in thegospel history. For these little 
ones he gives thanks to his father: I thank 
thee, Lord of heaven, and earth, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes :f'that is, accord¬ 
ing to the judgment of the world, unto fools. 

Oftentimes they who are most contemptible 
in the world, are with Christ of the greatest 
value, and they whom the world esteems most 
learned, are with Christmere novices. Of these 
Paul speaks writing to the Romans,— “,They 
“ grew vain in their imaginations, and their 
11 foolish heart was darkled, professing them - 
“ selves wise they became fools. ” J 

Nor have I said these thii\gs,with any de¬ 
sign to detract from the authority of good 
teachers, or to encourage all the unlearned to 
assume to themselves the knowledge of sacred 
scripture, and, confiding in their own judg-- 
ment, to despise their ecclesiastical teachers. 
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Human wisdom hath its supercilious pride, but 
the ignorance of novices hath it also with no 
less, arrogance. 

Paul doth not allow a woman to speak in the 
ecclesiastical assembly, not even lor the sake 
of learning; and he reproves silly women laden 
with sins, ever learning,-and never coming to the 
knowledge of the truth. * On the other hand St 
Jerom exhorts virgins, widows, and wives to 
read the sacred volumes, and yet he complains 
that the profession of this learning ispretended 
to by the unworthy in many places: “This 
“ knowledge saith he, the prating old woman, 
“ the doatingold man, the declaiming sophist, 
“ this, all take upon them, pull in pieces,and 
“ teach before they know how tdspeak.” 

But so far am 1 from approving this arrogant 
profession of scripture knowledge in the vulgar 
laity, that I do not think it tolerable even in 
men of learning; for what is more arrogant, 
than for a man to profess himself a teacher 
of divine things rt- But as this profession is 
with ton little modesty usurped by the learn¬ 
ed, so do I not think that any should be prohi¬ 
bited from a sober and godly search, and espe¬ 
cially into such things as tend to better our 
lives-; «md seeing that a great variety of deli¬ 
cacies grow in these gardens, let every one 
take thence what is most for his advantage. 

J.ct us consider-what auditors Christ himself 
had: were they not a promiscuous multitude, 
and in this multitude, the blind, the lame, beg- 

* l Tim. ii. t a. a Tim. iii. 6, 7. 

'V Erafmtis means this of the pompous and oftentatious titles of 
graduates in divinity in the univerflties of Germany and etfewhere: 
and which the extreme ignorance of the men who afltimed them, 
made ridiculous as well as arrogant. See Kpijl, obfeur, J'irarum . 
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gars, publicans, centurions, mediannics, wo¬ 
men and children ? Will he take it ill to he 
read by those, by whom be was desirous to be 
heard. With my consent indeed, the husband¬ 
man shall read, the smith shall read, the stone¬ 
cutter shall read, harlots and bawds shall read, 
and lastly the Turks themselves shall read. If 
Christ does not banish these from his voice, 
neither will I banish them from his books. How 
do you know but that may happen to them by 
practice, which happened to the Eunuch ?* 

Among the books of the old testament per¬ 
haps there are some, from which there may be 
be some reason to restrain the unlearned. Such 
as Ezekiel , syid the Cdnticle of the spouse, and 
almost all the books of the old testament; for¬ 
asmuch as in these the seeming absurdity of 
the history, or the obscurity of the parables 
may often disgust the reader. But neither 
would I prohibit the reading of these to any. 
They will certainly reap this fruit from it, that 
they will come better instructed and prepared 
to sermons :.f and will listen more willingly to 
things with which they are a little acquainted, 
and will understand that with more ease of which 
they have already had*though ever so little a 
foretaste. 

But however in the books,of.the new testa¬ 
ment the divine wisdom wonderfully lets itself 

* Aftsviii. 87. 

+ The amhoi is not clear in Hating the objeflion in this paragraph ; 
it is by no means equally forcible againft alraoft all the books of the 
old Tcftament, though it may be againft here and there a paflage in 
each: accordingly in anfwering it be confiders none but fuch paflage*; 
for the unlearned reader muft here be told, that the popifti teacher* 
of thofe days chofe to exercifc their wits upon the obfeureft paflage* 
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down even to the capacity of the very meanest: 
so that no body can be 59 unlearned, but he 
may be docible to the evangelic philosophy. 
Let there be but a mind, ever so uninstructed, 
if it be single, pure and free from those cares 
and lusts .which render even the most learned 
indocible to Christ. 

Let the novice before he takes the gospel into 
his hands- prepare himself for the reading of it 
by a short prayer: let him pray that the blessed 
Jesus, who died even for the most despicable 
men, would vouchsafe to impart his spirit, 
which resteth not but upon the humble and, meek 
and him that trcmbleth at his zvord: and in- 
couraged by the advice 1 of St. Jaynes, if any 
of you lack wisdom let him ask of God , who 
giveth to all men liberally, arid upbraideth not; 
let him say with the Psalmist, open thou mine 
eyes , that I may see the wondrous things oj 
thy law; and also that, lam thy servant, Lord 
give me understanding ; after this let him pur¬ 
sue nothing in this chace, but that he may im¬ 
prove and grow better than himself.* Is he 
ignorant? 'let him observe if any light may be 
had on any hand. Is he tortured with hatred 
or envy ? Is he disordered with lust, avarice, 
ambition, or any other distemperof the mind ? 
Let him seek his remedy here, and he will find 
it Is any one sad ? Let *him here look for 

of the bible ; if they condefcended at any time to take plainer texts, 
it was their firft buunefs to make them’as unintelligible as they could 
by far fetched allegories and ridiculous allufions ; which cuflom is 
here obliquely cenfured by Eraftnus s modern hifiorians tell us this 
method is Hill in ufe among the monktCh preachers, and even fome'of 
the jefirits ihemfclves have been reproached for it, not long ago, 

* 1 Pet. v. 5, James 1.5. Pfalm cxix, 18.1*5. 
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consolation, and he will depart with chearful- 
«ess. Isany one indoubt and perplexity ? He 
will be supplied here with- the best advice. Is 
any one in danger through temptation \ Let 
him fortify himself with the gospel. Doth any 
one thirst after righteousness ? He will here 
find a most pure fountain, of which whoso¬ 
ever drinketh it shall become in him a well of 
water springing up to eternal life ; nor shall 

lie hereafter thirst for those waters which are 
drawn out of the cisterns that are trodden and 
disturbed by the hoofs of all the beasts of the 
earth. If any one hungers for food of-life,, 
here is the bread that came down from heaven, 
of which whosoever eateth, shall become strong 
and vigorous fn Christ, until he come unto a 
perfect man , unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. * This is that fountain of 
paradise, whence do flow the four rivers water¬ 
ing the face of the whole earth: this is the 
bread of the divine word with which Jesus even 
to this day refreshes the promiscuous multitude 
flocking to him and abiding with him in desert 
places.' 

I know it is the province of pastors to dis¬ 
tribute this bread broken ^nd delivered out by 
Christ to the people. But what if the pastors 
are lazy ? What if they are beconje ^ol ves ? It is 
their part to dig the \qplls and to hand to the 
people the liquor of tlieheavenly doftrine drawn 
from them, that they perish not through thirst 
in the wilderness. But whatif the pastors turn 
Philistines, and stop up the streams of living* 
water by throwing in “earth ?f What shall th» 
people do ? They mustimplore the aid. of Jesus; 

* John iv, 14. John vi. 41, Eph. iv„ 13. f Gen, xxvi. 15, 
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the prince of pastors.* He yet lives, nor hath 
forsaken the care of his flock. Being called 
upon by the public prayers of his people he will 
perform what he hath promised in Ezekiel : 
•Behold, I, even /, will both search my sheep 
and seek them out, as a shepherd seeketh out his 
flock in the day that he r is among the sheep that 
are scattered , and what follows in the same 
prophet, f n 

The sheep are unlearned, but they are ra¬ 
tional, and out of the same sheep the shepherds 
are chosen ; and it happens sometimes that the 
sheep is wiser than the shepherd himself. 

Moreover as it docs not become the layman 
seditiously to rebel against his presbyters, lest 
that order be confounded which Paul would 
have in the body of Christ, so doth it not be¬ 
come the priests to tyrannize over the flock, 
ot herwise the sedition is to be imputed to them. £ 
Therefore as often as the pastors do their duty, 
they are to be heard as the messengers of God, 
by,whom Christ speaks unto us. And if they 
teach corruptly, still if there is a mixture of 
good that is to be gathered. But if they 
wholly cease to .teach, or teach those things 
which are plainly repugnant to the gospel; or 
if Mpon occasion a teacher is not to be had, let 
every one refresh his own mind by private 

* Hence it appears both what Era Cm n.s thought of the priefis who 
W.thheld the fcriptures, and alio what he ihot.ght of the expedient 
of taking direflions from the pretended vicar of Chrill. 

t Ezck. xxxiv. it, 12, 

t 'this cqnceffion from fo greata man within the pale of the roman 
church, is a great jioint gained on the fide of the reformers, as it re¬ 
duces the controveriy concerning fchifra to a queftion of fjft, viz. 
whether the pricjls, t 3 c, did tyrannize 9 which’wiif hear no dilpute. 
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reading : let'every man draw what he is able 
from the fountains of his Saviour : let every 
one take from the sacred loaves, what may 
satisfy his hungry soul. The spirit of Jesus, 
who promised to be present where two were 
gathered together in his name,* will not be ab¬ 
sent even from a single man in these kind of 
meditations. In vain do even-six thousand 
assemble, if they come not together in the name 
of Jesus. And they only come together in the 
name of Jesus, who regard nothing but the 
glory of their prince and eternal salvation. 

Some man will say to me the discerning of 
spirits is difficult, and the messenger of Satan 
sometimes transforms himself into an angel of 
light. I own it; and for that reason I am for 
no rash judgment. But still the testimony of 
his own conscience is to every man his most 
certain suffrage, f Next to this is the agree- 
mentof the scripture and the example of Christ; 
and after all some things are too clear to admit 
of any doubt, or to require an interpreter. And 
yet even with these things they are offended, 
who have devoted themselves wholly to the 
world, for no other reason but that they ob- 1 
*tru& their designs and desires. 

And for what other reason was Christ s*q grie¬ 
vous to the pharisees and scribes; than whose 
doftrinc nothing is ritore just, than whose life 
nothing more innocent, than whose power no- 

* Mat. xviii. ao. 

+ Sujfragium. As this is a matter of great confeqthence, it is 
thought good to keep to Erafmus’s own Word: which is not only 
deciiive agaiuft the dominion of Rome over the conference, but 
is alfo unfavourable to thofe high church proteftants, who contend 
that a man’s fincetiiy is not fufficient to excufe his errors, 

£ 
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thing more "beneficent ? The case was, they 
were in possession of a sort of kingdom.^ They 
were honoured as men of learning, they were 
adored as saints, they were enriched from all 
quarters ; and they desired that state of things 
should be perpetual; »whicli yet was a most 
wicked state. And therefore they did not bear 
the light of evangelical truth, by which they 
perceived the whole scenery of their authority 
was to be dispelled. 

How much is due tq this kind of men, when 
their case is plainly desperate, Christ sufficient¬ 
ly informs us: let them alone, says he, they 
are blind leaders of the, blind. 

It is certain that Christ, who formerly im¬ 
parted his prophetical spirit to shepherds, shuts 
up the treasure of his scriptures to no pious 
person if he is but a swineherd. Let every one 
therefore be conversant in these books, who is 
in quest of Christian philosophy. If there is 
success, give thanks to God ; If otherwise do 
not presently despond; seek, ask, knock. He 
that seeketh shallfind, to him that asketh shall 
be given, to him that knocketh he will open who 
hath the key ; with which- he so openeth, that 
no man may shut, and so shutteth that no man 
may open.* Consult your neighbour if there 
is any thing you do 1105I; understand: perhaps 
the holy Spirit, which is wont to make impres¬ 
sions upon the hearts of men in various ways, 
will speak to you by him. Let there be a pious 
curiosity, and an inquisitive piety : but away 
with all rashness, away with all headlong and 
obstinate conceit of science. 

* Luke xi, 9, to. Rev.iii. 7. 
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What you read and understand, embrace with 
the utmost faith; frivolous or impiously curious 
questions, if by chance they arise in your mind, 
check and expel'; say, “ what is above us is 
“ nothing to us.” 

How the body of Christ might go out <?f the • 
sealed sepulchre, do not dispute, it is enough 
for you that it went out. IIow the body of 
Christ may be on the holy table, where bread 
was placed, do not inquire, it is sufficient for 
you to believe, that the body of the Lord is 
there. Be not inquisitive how the Son should 
be different from the Father, seeing there is but 
one nature : it is enough for you to believe the 
father, Son and hofy Spirit to be three. per¬ 
sons, but one God.f 

But the first caution of all must be that you 
stretch not the scripture to your own lusts and 
sentiments, but rather accomodate your own 
opinions and course of life to tlie scripture rule. 
Otherwise from these attempts will arise per¬ 
verse affe&ions, contentions, schism, hatred and 
heresies, at once the bane of Christian faith and 
charity. 

But neither are novices immediately to be 
driven from the sacred books, although* there 
should be some one who by reasbts of these op- 

i ■* 

+ It is remarkable here how Erafmus varies his cxprelfion when s 
Jie fpeaks of a gofpct fa£l, and when of a mere ecclefiaftical dofirineV 
in the refurreSion article it is enough for the thriftian that it was £9: 
in the matter of tranfubilantiation it is fufficient to believe it. It 
is true he fpeaks of the Trinity in the fame words: and like enough 
for the fame reafon : for as tlie fubftitution of the. real body for the 
bread is no feripture doflrine, fo neither are the. words nature and 
perfon, added in feripture to the fimple numerals, three and one. The 
fchool terms in which this doflrine was abfnrdly attempted to be 
explained, makes this conjefture (till the more probable. 
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portunities [of reading] falls into mistakes: for 
this is not the fault or the reading but of the 
man : nor was the gospel forbidden to be read 
in churches, because theancienthereticspicked 
the seeds of their errors from it. Neither are 
bees kept from flowers, .because the spider some¬ 
times sucks poison from them. Let all read, 
but he who would read with profit let him read 
soberly, let him not read indolently, as he 
would a human history that concerns him not, 
but greedily, attentively, diligently. Let him 
accompany Jesus like a pious disciple through 
all his footsteps; let him observe what he does, 
and consider and search out what he says. Let 
him examine every thing, and-he will find in 
this simple and artless scripture the ineffable 
meaning of the heavenly wisdom : he will see 
in that foolishness of God (with reverence be it 
spoken) appearing at the first with a humble 
and despicable face, that which is far beyond 
all human prudence, how sublime and admir¬ 
able soever. 

There is moreover nothing said there which 
doth not concern every one of us ; there is no¬ 
thing transacted there, which does not daily 
happen in our own life, more covertly indeed, 
hut with no less reality. Christ is born in us, 
nor are there wanting Herods, who endeavour 
to destroy him yet tender and at the breast. l ie 
grows, and by degrees comes to maturity. He 
heals all manner qf disease, if any oneonly im¬ 
plores his aid with confidence. He doth not 
drive away the leprous nor dsemoniacs, nor 
those who are defiled with issues of blood, nor 
the blind, nor the lame. There is no disease 
of any kind so horrible or incurable which he 
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takes not away, if we say to him from the heart, 
Jesus thou son of David, have mercy on me ; 
or, Lord, if thou wilt thou const make me 
clean. He even raises the dead to life. He 
teaches, he terrifies, he threatens, he sooths, 
he comforts.* * * § 

He hath now his jews, who will not allow 
their Moses to be obscured by his light. He 
hath scribes and pharisees that lay in wait for 
him. And I wish he may not have move than 
one Annas and one Caiaphas.^ He hath his 
Iscariots who sell his innocent blood for money. 
Neither is there wanting Pilate and his band, 
by whom he is scourged, spit upon, and cru¬ 
cified. 

In the mean time he hath also his little flock 
depending upon him ; he hath those who say. 
Lord, whit her shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life. In this kind of philosophy it 
is profitable for all to be conversant, even no¬ 
vices or illiterate. And to those who are thus 
employed with sobriety, an un&ion will not be 
wanting, to teach them all things that belong 
to eternal salvation, according tothe prophecy 
of Joel. I will pour out of my spirit upon all , 
flesh, and they shall all he taught of God. 
Paul would not have the spirit quenched, but - 
wishes that all might prophesy. And Moses 
being desired to forbid Eldail and Medad to 
prophesy, answers, would God that all the 
Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them. ^ 

* Mark x. 47. Luke v, la. 4 John vi. 68. 

The flation and office of thefe two, and tffc author’s fentiments 
of ecclefiaftical princes hereafter expreffed, ihew to what and to 

whom all this points. 

§ Joel ii 28. 1 Thef. v. 19, so. Numb, xi, sg. 
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Some people think it a monstrous thing, to 
have the scriptures translated into the French 
or English tongues : but the evangelists were 
not afraid to write that in greek which our Lord 
spake in Syriac, nor were the latins to turn the 
language used by the apostles into the roman 
tongue: nor had Jeroxn any scruples in trans-* 
lating the scriptures into Dalmatic. I wish 
indeed they were translated into all languages. 
Christ desiresto have his philosophy propagated 
in the utmost extent. He died for all, and de¬ 
sires to be known of all. 

It wotild conduce much to this, if either his 
books were translated into the several langua¬ 
ges of all nations, or it could be brought about 
by the endeavours of sovereign* princes, that 
the three tongues to which the divine phi¬ 
losophy is principally committed* might be 
learned by all people. If in the compass of a 
few years the industry of the Roman princes 
could make the Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, 
Africans, /Egyptians, Asiatics, Cilicians, and 
Jews, speak latin and greek in their common, 
discourse, for no other end but that their domi¬ 
nion, which was to last for no longtime, might 
by the intercourse of languages, be more easily 
extended ; how much more reasonable is it that 
: this should be endeavoured by us, that the em- 

' * The three tongues he means are the Hebrew,. Greek, and 
Latin ; the two fit ft are the originals of the old and new teflaments. 
The laft nb body thought of preferring to th$t honour before father 
Hardocin; that Erafrftus meant to pay it no fuch compliment is plain 
from what he lays above, namely, that the evangeliils wrote the gof- 
pels in Greek, and that the. Latins tr an dated ihb works of the Apof. 
ties into their own tongue r that is, out of Greek into Latin. 
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pire of Christ which is to remain for ever*, 
should be propagated through all the regions 
of the world ? which, why it is at present to so 
small a compass I know not, unless, as I sus- 
pett, there are men who had rather, under pre¬ 
tence of Christf, retain a worldly kingdom 
in a strait corner of the world, than that Christ 
himself should reign over the whole earth 
But of this perhaps I may discourse more sea¬ 
sonably in another place. To go on with my 
subjedh 

Why does it seem indecent for every one to 
sound forth the gospel in the tongue wherein 
he was born, and which he understands? The 
frenchman in french, the englishman in eng-. 

• Sine fine fays the original, which I apprehend is a flip of the 
excellent author’s memory. Our Saviour’s kingdom is to lad 
throughout all ages, as long as themoon endureth, but then covutb 
ihe end when hejhall have dclivcred'up the kingdom to Goo, 
even the father. 

+ Sub Chrifii prcefextu is imperfeO, and fiiould be fupplicd in 
fome fuch manner as this, under a pretence of a vicegerent^ under 
Chrifi, The corner of the earth to which this worldly dominion was 
conhned in our author’s days, ihews this vicegerency or vicarfliip to 
be the pretence he fpeaks of. 

J The Problem, why the kingdomof Chrifi is form.ihconfi.ntd 9 
feems even now as puzzling as ever, after all the labours of mifliou- 
arics of different countries. Shall «we take Erafmus’s folution and 
apply it to reformed as well as popffh powers ? I hope (he*progrefi 
of (he Englilh and Dutch fettlements abroad will not admit of this : 
at the fame time that the management of the? jeluits and other monks 
may account for their little fuccefi, and their many mifearriages. 
It is hard, however, for us to judge accurately of tilings tranlatled 
at fo great a diflance. But be,die folution what it will, the fa£l 
itfclf is well worth the conlideration of civil and eccleliaftical gover¬ 
nors of all communions 5 and particularly of all focieties for the pro¬ 
pagation of the goipet. But 1 doubt it is hardly time to talk of any 
extenflve propagation abroad, whiift we propagate a religion, which 
glories in breaking down'partition walls, upon fuch narrow and fencing 
plans at home. 1 
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lish, the german in german, the imhan in 
Indian ? To me it seems much more indecent 
or rather ridiculous, that novices and silly 
women should mumble over their psalms and 
paternoster in latin like parrots, when them¬ 
selves do not understand what they pronounce 
I would sooner (thinkingherein with St. Jerom) 
congratulate the glory of the cross, and esteem 
it a mark of its magnificence and triumph, if 
it was celebrated in all languages by men of 
all sorts : if the ploughman at his plough-shafts 
shouldsingsomethirigoutof the sacred psalms. 
If the weaver sitting at his web should sooth 
his labour with some strains out of the gospel: 
let the mariner sitting «at his oar chant some¬ 
thing out of this book ; and lastly let the ma¬ 
tron’s companion or kinswoman repeat some¬ 
thing out of it to her whilst she is sitting at 
her distaff. 

What more foreign to the prophetical mys¬ 
teries than the eunuch of queen Can dace, brought 
dp in a palace, bound to the service of a wor 
man, and lastly an ^Ethiopian, than which na¬ 
tion scarce any more effeminate : and yet deli- 
, cate as he was, riding in his chariot, he read 
Isaias prophesying of Christ. Being a heathen 
and a novice lie understood not the sense of 
the scripture, and yet because he read with a 
pious curiosity, the interpreter Phillip is pre¬ 
sently sent to him ; the eunuch is converted 
into a man, he is baptized in the water, and the 
black jEthiop is cloathed with the snow-white 
fleece of the immaculate lamb, and immediate¬ 
ly of the slave of a prophane queen is made a 
Servant of Jesus Christ. 

Now that we have so many Christians as ig- 
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norant of the Christian wisdom, as those who 
are at the greatest distance from the profession, 
is in my opinion in a great measure to be im¬ 
puted to the priests. And I think I see a way 
how we may hereafter render them a little less 
unfit for sacred reading ; namely, if a clear, 
short, learned and plain summary of the Chris¬ 
tian faith and do&rine be yearly published to 
the Christian people. 

And that nothing may be depraved by the 
errors of the preachers, I would have a book 

composed by learned and upright men, which 

■should be repeated to the people by the mouth 
of the priest. This book I would desire to 
have compiled, not from human stores, but 
from the gospels, the apostolic epistles, and 
the creed, which whether it was published by 
the apostles 1 know not, but certainly it car¬ 
ries with it tire face of apostolic purity and ma¬ 
jesty. And this I think might be done very 
seasonably in the Easter holidays; and would 
certainly be better, than provoking the people 
to laughter by impertinent and sometimes ob-» 
scene jests, which custom 1 know not what 
Cacodiemon hath brought into the church*t 
for if the people are to Jbe engaged, and some* 
times to be roused with some sort of pleasantry, 
yet to raise t&eir laughter by ludicrous things 
of this sort, is' the part of buffoons and not of 
divines. 

* But whatever devil introduced it, the cujlom fiill remain* in 
the church not only among the merry mendicant-devilj, but even 
the preachers of reputation. The celebrated Maimbourg in the lath 
generation was famous (or rather conftdering how he was handled by 
the gentlemen of Port Royal infamous) for the motte rire ; and we 
do not find by later acepupts that this tatodtemon hath vet bpen exqr- 
eifcd, 
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'Moreover I think it would not a little con¬ 
tribute to this end, if children which have been 
baptised and are come to maturity, should 
be commanded to be present at these kind of 
preachings, wherein the contents of their bap¬ 
tismal vow should be clearjy declared theim 
Then let them be diligently examined in private 
by men of integrity, whether .they sufficiently 
understand, and remember what the priest hath 
told them. If they shall be found sufficiently 
to understand it, let them be asked if they hold 
what their sureties promised in their name in 

baptism to be binding upon themselves ; if 
they acknowledge this, them let this vow be 
publicly and solemnly renewed (assembling to¬ 
gether all of one age) and that with some 
weighty, significant, chaste, serious and mag¬ 
nificent ceremonies, and such as become that 
profession,* than jvhich none can be more sa¬ 
cred. For what indeed are human professions, 
hut a sort of images of this most holy one ? 

.The monks very well know how to recom¬ 
mend their professions to the people by mimic 
ceremonies, and aft this farce in such sort that 
( sometimes tears are drawn from the spectators; 
how much more becoiping would this be in that 
most solemn profession by which we inlist our¬ 
selves, not to man, but to Chrj§t, and swear 
not to the rule of Benedict, or Francis,-\ but 

* F.rafmus does not mean here the chriflian profeflion taken ac 
large,’ but the baptifmal profeflion in contra-diftinition to the vow or 
profeflion of monkery, as appears by what follows. 

+ If in our author’s opinion,. the ceremonies of the monkifh pro- 
feflion were apifli and farcical-, the inftitution itfelf could be in no high 
■ cfleemwith him. But indeed the freedom he takes with monks n* J 
other parts of his writings plainly difeover his hereiic in this article* 
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to the gospel rule ? Thus it would come to pass 
that the youth would understand what service 
they are obliged to perform for their captain; 
and by what kind of studies they should attain 
to true piety. Their elders also would thus be 
reminded, how many ways they have trans¬ 
gressed their own vows. 

There are now a6ted in some churches come¬ 
dies, which I do not wholly disapprove, con¬ 
cerning the resurre£tion and ascension of Christ 
into heaven, and the mission of the holy Ghost,* 

* Why Erafmus ihould not wholly difapprove thefe comedies one 
can hardly gutfs, unlels there was a deccntcr fort of them than 
thofe of which Ludovicus Vives gives the following account. 44 At 
44 what time, faj^s he, tlic facrdi offices relative to the redemption 
44 of the world by the death of Chrift are celebrated, it is the cuftom 
44 to exhibit plays to the people hardly any thing different from this 
44 fcencry [of the ^Egyptians] : and though I (liould fay no more, 
44 whoever hears thus much will think it abominable enough to make 
“ plays of a thing ferious in the highed degree. There Judas is 
11 laughed at, venting die moftimpcriinent things imaginable whilft 
** he is betraying Chrift. There the difciples flee, the loldiers pur- 
“ fuing the loud laughter both of the a dors and fpe&ators. There 
44 Peter cuts off the ear of Malchus, the multitude in their mourn- 
“ ing apparel applauding him as if the captivity of Chrift were 
“ thus revenged: and after a little while he who had juft now 
“ fo bravely fought, terrified by the interrogatories of a fingle, 
44 wench, difowns his matter, the mob laughing at the girl while the 
44 queftions him, and hiffing Peter for denying him. Amidilfo 
44 many players, fo much laughter and impertinence [thd perlon re- 
44 prefenting] Chrift alon?,is compofed and grave, and when he 
44 endeavours to bring them to ferious difpofitions, he renders them, 
44 I know not Nbw, not only here, but in the very facred offices, 
44 cool and unaffected ; [all this is tranfa&ed] with great wickednefs 
44 and impiety, not fo much of theadorsandfpedatorsas the priefts,. 
44 who have the ordering of -this fort of things.’* In Augujl. de 
civitatc Dei , lib. vim cap. xxvii. Some remains of this infamous 
praftice were in Germany, (and perhaps dill are) after the reforma¬ 
tion. See Norn, de Repub, des Lcttreti mVis de Juin, 1684. 
Art, v. - 
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But how magnificent a show would it be to 
hear the voice of so many youths devoting 
themselves to Jesus Christ, of so many swear¬ 
ing fidelity to him, renouncing this world 
which liethin wickedness, abjuring and hissing 
out Satan* with all his pomps, pleasures and 
works: to see new Christs! bearing the ensign 
of their general in their foreheads ; to see a 
flock of candidates coming out of the holy la¬ 
yer ; to hear the voice of the rest of the people, 
applauding and wishing prosperity to the young 
Christians. 

These things however, I would have so per¬ 
formed in public, that children may with no 
less diligence imbibe the doftrine of Christ 
both in public and private as much as may be 
from their very cradles and these public ce¬ 
remonies will have the more authority, if they 
are dispensed by the bishops themselves, and 
not by parish priesits and hireling suffragans, 
If these things were done as they ought to be, 
we should, if I mistake not, have somewhat 
sincerer Christians than we now have. 

p * Our author had juft before been fpeaking of church-comedies; 
in thefe (bedevil was always (he fool of the play, and was according, 
iy beaten, kicked am) buffeted about by the reft of the afters, and 
at bft hilfcS off the ftage, and to this Erafmtis here alludes ; after 
the reformation this devi[ clown was turned into a vice, and intro¬ 
duced into the profane comedy. Thus the player hi Shak'fptare's 
Taming of a flmv, arm.ngi* other properties fpeaKs of vinegar to 
make their Jevii roar. See Watburton’s note on the place, vol.ii, 
p. 293. 

+ New Ckrijls, no-.-j’ Chrjtos. .'I he expreflion is grating; but 
he means only newly anointed with tlie chrifm, 

t Erafmus feems here only to appiove of this pageantry in the 
profcfiion of thefe candidates, to exclude and diferejit it inoihct ui— 
fiances, where it can terve no good puipule, 1 
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But here a twofold objection may arise ; first 
that here may seem to be a repetition of bap- 
sism, which is not lawful: secondly, that there 
may be danger lest some, upon hearing the 
vow, should not confirm what was done by 
their proxies. 

The first of these objections is easily obviated, 
if these things are so transacted, as to be no¬ 
thing else but a sort of installment, and re¬ 
presentation of the former baptism in the same 
manner as when we are daily sprinkled with 
holy water,* 

The solution of the latter is more difficult; 
but every thing is to be tried, that no body 
-may desert^heir first faith ; if this cannot be 
secured, perhaps it would not be expedient to 
compel such a one; but rather to leave him to 
his own mind till he should repent, and in the 

* In thefe rites recommended by Erafmus at the renewal of the 
baptifmal vow, there is nothing that looks like a colour for this objec¬ 
tion, except the candidates coming out of the facredlavcr; which as 
far as I can learn makes no part of confirmation in the roman church : 
1 imagine he took his plan from the cullom of the church in earlier 
times, when baptifm and confirmation were adminiflered at one and 
the fame time (which the cafe of adults efpecially might feem to re¬ 
quire) or, perhaps, what we call confirmation, was no diilinfl rite a! 
all, but only a concomitant ceremony of baptifm. But it is plain 
that in confirmation adminiflered at a long diilancc of tim 4 from the 
baptifm, as is here propofed, the cafe will differ, and consequently 
the objeflion of a repeated baptifm, is no! fo eafily anfwcrcd. The 
matter is evidently this; Erafmus confiders his ceremony as equally 
clear of the objeflion of a reiterated baptifm as the holy water 
fprinkling : and thus obliquely puts a mark of reprobation upon 
that abfurd and fuperilitio'is practice, which however the modeft. 
author of the Catholic ChriJIian inJlruEled puts upon the lame foot¬ 
ing with baptifm itfclf; for he roundly tells Dr. Middleton “ he 
“ might with as good a grace have proved the facramenx of baptifm 
“ to be heatheniui as their ufe of holy water." See Dr. M,'spre- 
jatory dijeourje to his letter from Rome, page xiv. 
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mean time to subje6t him to no other punish- 
'ment, but an exclusion from the eucharist and 
other sacraments, but by no means let him be 
shut out Trom the service of the church or ser¬ 
mons. 

I would also have sm^ill books concerning 
the Christian clo&rines dispersed about, in which 
the holy Christ should be described, not ob¬ 
scured with Jewish ceremonies, or the fi&ions 
and decrees of men ; nor, lastly, morose and 
rough, but as he is, gentle and amiable. Who¬ 
ever should be instructed with these rudiments, 
would not' come altogether ignorant to the 
reading of the sacred volumes.* 

There are now many people who at fifty 
■years of age know not what they vowed at bap¬ 
tism, and who never dream what the articles 
of faith, the Lord’s prayer, or the sacraments 
of the church may mean ; we often find this 
both in common discourse, and in private con¬ 
fessions. 13'utit is stillmoreto be lamented that 
most of us priests are' of that sort, that We 
never seriously consider what it is to be truly 
a Christian. We are Christians in title, in our 
customs and ceremonies, rather than in heart. 

• Eralmus is here of io truly a relorming and tolerating fpirit, and 
expreffes fo freely his' moderation, as- well as his contempt.of the 
figments and commandments of men, that no one can doubt but he 
was in earneit,. and vyiDied and endeavoured with all his heart and 
ilrength to mend matters: this I doubt cannot be faid for Bejfarion, 
Bemlus and Borromus , who, together with father Paul, we are 
told by a very-capable judge ( Letters concerning Mythology, page 
63) faw into and defpifed tne fuperftiuon of their own church., The 
three fir ft ofihefe werp cardinals- and had great power and intereft, 
which it fhould leem, they never thought of employing to the good 

S nrpolcs of reformation. Erafmus and father Paul wet e of another 
amp, they were men of integrity, and did what they could, each 
in his province. 
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Either for want of learning we are not furnish¬ 
ed with materials to instruct the people, or else 
corrupted with worldly Jiusts we do our own 
business rather than Jesus Christ’s. What won¬ 
der then that the people should live in dark¬ 
ness, when they are dark, who should be the 
light of the world; when they have no relish 
of any thing worthy of Christ, who should be 
the salt of the earth ; when they are purblind 
who ought to be the candle yielding light to 
the whole house ; when, they are abandoned to 
sordid gains and pleasures, who should be the 
city set on an hill, to shew the way to those 
that go astray ?* 

And I wish there were not so many to whom 
that passage of Isaiah may be applied: “ His 
watchmen are blind, they are all ignorant, they 
are all dumb dogs, they cannot bark, sleeping, 
lying down, loving to slumber, yea they are 
greedy dogs Which can never have enough: and 
they are shepherds that cannot understand : 
they all look to their own way, every one for his 
gain fron} his quarter Also that of'Jqyemiah : 
my people have been lost sheep , their shepherds 
have caused them to go astray. Again Ezekiel 
with great freedom rages Against shepherds turn¬ 
ed into wolves, who feeding themselves'scatter 
and tear the unhappy flock. • And in other 
places also there are frequent complaints in the 
prophets of shepherds, that from these chiefly 
proceed the calamity of the people: witness the 
prophet Zechariah: they Were troubled because 
there was no shepherd .f 

-* Matt. v. *3, 14, tg. 

t Ifaiah, Ivi. to, ,ii. Jerem. 1 . 6 . Ezekiel xxxiv. a, to. 
Zechariab x. a. If any of tfii* account given by Erafmui of the 
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Sometimes the sins of the peopte deserve this, 
that instead of a shepherd, Almighty G od should 
suffer the hypocrite or an idol to reign, when 
according to Paul they wilt not endure sound 
.doctrine, and heap to themselves teachers, who 
mey teach things rather grateful than true, to 
their itching ears. And then the dish and the 
cover are both of a sort, and according to the 
prophet Hosea, like peoplelike priest* For the 
lay-flock hath intermixed in it, wolves, foxes, 
leopards and other hurtful beasts. 

But however for the most part the people 
consist of sheep. They are ignorant, simple' 
and unlearned, yet profitable to their master 
if they are managed by'the care j)f a faithful 
shepherd. The condition of these, he, the 
best of shepherds, lamented, who would have 
none of his flock to perish; wlvo- brought back 
the lost sheep upon his shoulders, which he 
had sought with great pains in the mountains. 
He, where he saw a great multitude of men, and 
at the same time considered how little the priests 
of that time, the scribes and pharisees, a6ted 
the part'of shepherds, was moved with compas- 
<. sion , because they wereassheep scattered abroad 
and forsaken , and having no shepherd f A 

Happy is that people whom Jesus vouchsafes 
to look upon; a hi t s bare look is not insignificant. 
He hath not eyes baneful and bewitching, but 

priefts and people of his time, he applicable to our own, and in places 
where more liberty and a better fpint is at leaft profeifed, it is high 
time to mend it; the manner how, is immediately within the pro¬ 
vince of thofe who have the government of the ihepherds. - 

* % Tim. iv. 3. Hofealv. 9 + Lukeav. 5. Mark vi. 34. 
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by their divine virtue full of health and safety. 
He looked upon Peter denying him and Peter 
repented. And when he looked.upon him the 
first time, he foretold the firmness of his faith 
in the new name he gave him. He looked up¬ 
on his disciples in the mount, and his heaven¬ 
ly dodtrinewas rivetted In their minds. 

What remains then, brethren, but that we 
be as sheep laying aside all malice, pride and 
wrath. None of these agree to the chara&er 
of Sheep : and let us pray the most affectionate 
Jesus that he would vouchsafe to cast his eyes 
onus. lie is the good shepherd, and will have 
compassion on us, and will either send proper 
labourers into fcis harvest* if we request that of 
the Lord of the harvest, as we read m St. Mat¬ 
thew, or he will teach us himself, as St. Mark 
writes ; and he began, says he, to teach them 
many things.* Nor did he only teach, butsatis- 
fied that whole multitude with bread in the 

* Matt, ix, gft, Mark vi. gft. viii. ft. By this alternative it 
appears, that Eral'mus had no great faith that proper labourers would 
be fuddenly fent into the harvrjl; as the church was then conili- 
tuted and governed, the profpeft was, upon the matter, defperate, 
and the anti-reformation of Trent does great honour to his judgment 
concerning the difpofuions of the clergy. Ecclefiaflical eftablifli- 
tnents, indeed, whether good or bad, do naturally bv length of 
time produce the Hate of things here deicribed, and if not occalional- 
ly and fealonably reviewed, as the circumiiances ot’ men and things 
alter, never fail to ((agnate into mere forms, and after that generate 
filth, corruption, dregs and fediments, which render the waters of 
rnftrufbon flat, inftpid and good for nothing; but to yield a kind of 
profitable manure to the lords of the lake, who (themfelves fituated 
far enough from the flench of the nuifance) injoy the ignorance and 
flupefafhon of the people. Thefe in their turn intoxicated with theit 
worldly cares and pleafures, never dream of praying for other fort 
of teachers to break their {lumbers. Thus it hath been, thus it is. 
and thus it muft be, till the lord of the harvell (hall vifit for thefe 
things, and inlarge his little flock, who tremble at hit word, and 

n * 
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wilderness, which the tyranny of the pharisees 
suffered to perish with hunger. Jesus doth not 
even now" cease to teach his own, he doth not 
now cease to feed- those who leaving the cities 
follow him into the desert; he poured out his 
holy Spirit formerly upon his disciples, nor is 
the hand of the Lord shortened now, nor doth 
the virtue of his spiritfail in the minds of pious 
men, whichthat we may be worthy to receive 
let us do what his disciples formerly did. Let 
us ascend into the upper chamber, withdraw¬ 
ing our minds from the cares of transitory 
things. Let us be of one mind, unanimously 
persevering in supplications, if we would have 
our prayers heard. Let all be of one voice, of 
the same opinion, and use the same endeavours. 
Let us pray in the name of Jesus, and our hea¬ 
venly father will hear us. 

But now how are Christian people disturbed 
with divisions and endless contentions ? Nor 
is there peace on any side. Temporal princes 
contend in destructive wars, ecclesiastical pre¬ 
lates are likewise involved in wars; the people 
are set against each other in inveterate quarrels. 
The true faith is corrupted several ways, and 
Christian peace confounded. 

Tdo not now condemn one side more than 
the other. .Wheresoever there is dissention, 
-there thedevil is. ' Whoever saw longer or more 
terrible confusions of war among the heathens, 
than we have seen for spmeyearsby-past among 
Christians ? And, not to discuss the occasions 
of it, when was the ship of thechurch so tossed 
with waves ?- Why do we not search into the 

who, in the mean time, mad content themfetves, as they have rea- 
vfen, to take their own inftruftions from hhn£blf> 
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causes of these evils, that having discovered 
the spring we may more conveniently apply a 
remedy to this distemper.* 

I fiud in the evangelist that the apostolical 
ship was twice in danger, once in the night 
when Jesus was absent, as we tead Matthew 
xiv, The ship was now , 9 says he, in the midst 
of the sea tossed with waves. And what won¬ 
der that tumults arise in the church, if Jesus 
be not present; as often as the spirit of Christ 
is absent, then the spirits of this world miser¬ 
ably toss and disturb the ship. What wonder 
there should be no wholesome' counsel, where 
the darkness is such that they did not know 
Jesus coming^to wards them, and were afraid 
of their Saviour's approach, supposing him to 
bean evil spirit. And except Jesus speaking 
to them in a voice they well knew, had com¬ 
manded them to be of good chear, they would 
have.died with fear. 

There Peter thought it safer to be in the 
ivaves with Jesus than in the ship so endanger¬ 
ed. Let us imitate the faith of Peter, and Jesus 
immediately returning into the ship will quiet 
all tempests.f 


* This difeourfe of Erafmus bears date in the year j £2 4 , the 
lame year in which Henry the eighth publiihed his book againfl 
I.other, and confequently when the diffention * occafioned by the firft 
movements of Luther’s reformation were at the height: -To fearch 
into the caufes Of all this without removing them, as the people were 
then difpoted, would have been to no purpofe; to remove the cattles, 
was death to the riches and lecular emoluments of the clergy ; fo 
the diftemper was left to gather flrength, till certain quack-do?tors at 
Trent undertook it, and by cutting off the found members of the 
catholick church, and ptaifiering up the rotten ones as well as they 
could, made a fltift to preferve the headlhip ol this corrupted body 
fiill in the Pope. 

t- Mark iv. 38. Matt, viiL 24. Erafmtu by this metaphor of 

Pa 
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The ship was once more in danger, as We 
finding the same evangelist Chap. viii. Jesus in¬ 
deed being present but fast asleep. And (adds 
St. Mark) on a pillow, nor is it without reason 
that he farther tells us that it was in the hinder 
part of the ship. Would you hear what dan- 

S er it is for Jesus to sleep ? And there arose says 
e, a great storm, of wind, and the waves heat 
into the ship so that it was note full, or as Mat¬ 
thew tells, it was covered with waves. Ambi¬ 
tion is a horrible wind; avarice is a pestilent 
wind; tile love of pleasure is a pernicious wind; 
and so of the rest of the worldly lusts. These 
winds will raise these troubles so that the bil¬ 
lows of war and disserition will break into the 
church. And it happened also, that not only 
the ship in which were the apostles, was in dan¬ 
ger, hut the rest also which accompanied the 
ship of Jesus. For Mark adds, and there xoere 
also with him other little ships. 

Now what does this sleep of Jesus mean ? I 
wish he did not sleep so often in the hearts of 

5 >astors, whose place is in the stern, the most 
honourable in tne whole ship, and where it is 
proper the pilot should be to manage the helm. 
What means the pillow under his head? Was 
it nothe that said the son of man hath not where 
to lay his head What does this mean, had not 
where to lay his head ? Certainly Jesus had 

the fiiip feems to infinrate that 't may be' on fome occafions fafer to 
be out of the church than in if, and for this reafon, namely that 
Jefus is not always in the church, [To called!. He fathers, we fee, 
the feutiment upon Peter. But whatever Peter thought, his fuc- 
Ccflbrsaie not of this mind, their conflant cry isflick tothe church at 
all hazards. But according to F.rafmus, the reformers look the fafer 
coarfe, ana finding the fi:ip of the church going to wreck for want 
ofiu proper pilot, iorfook it and fled to Jefus, under all difad vantages. 
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some inn to resort to, and it is probable that 
he there was not without a bolster to sleep on. 
But he that hath nothing in this world to rest 
his mind upon, but is constantly watching in 
the study of heavenly things, he hath not 
where to lay his head. O how soft a pillow is 
great honour, obtained* right or wrong, to the 
ambitious man ? how sweet a pillow is a domes¬ 
tic fortune finely augmented and well secured 
to the lover of riches. 

They who undertake the office of magistrates 
so as not tonexercise it for themselves butothers; 
they, who consider the episcopate as a labour, 
and not as a dominion,* have no pillow to in¬ 
vite them to«sleep, but* rather a rattle which 
will not sutler sleep to steal upon them. 

We now see some so ensnared, I had almost 
said drunk with their worldly success, that 
they seem to sleep not on a pillow, but, as 
they say, on mandrakes. Hence indeed comes 
this dangerous and tempestuous state of things, 
because Christ sleepeth in us: but in this so 
critical a juncture which concerns us all, Avhat 
measures shall we take, my brethren ? In great 
storms pilots are wont to ask every ones opi¬ 
nion. t 

* Rtgnum. Perhaps it might be tran dated government, that is, 
a flatc of tilings wheie the governour hath nothing to do but to com¬ 
mand, or the governed but to obey.. But as Regnum is here ufed 
in a bad fenfr, and chnrch-govcmment commonly in a good one, this 
might look too invidious. To come at a clear idea of the author's 
meaning, the bed way will be to bring the ecclefiaftical governments 
we would examine to as clofe a companion as we can with the king¬ 
dom or cpifcopate of Chrift, 

+ I would with all deference humbly recommend this expedient 
to our prefent pilots the great-church-men of our reformed rltabliih- 
nicnt. They arc much at a diflance from the cares apd toils of pi- 
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Whence shall we rather take advice than 
from the gospel? Distrusting our own guards.* 
let us call upon Jesus, let us knock till he 
hears, let us move him till he awake. So he 
may, and so he desires to be roused. Let u$ 
say to him with a mournful voice, Lord, carest 
thou not that zve perish ? Let us say with the 
greatest confidence, Lord, save us we perish. 
As he is exorable, he will hear us, and .with his 
breath will at once calm the tempest, raised by 
the wind of this.world. He will say to the 
wind, be quiet; he will say to the sea, Peace, 
be still. And what was the consequence? The 
wind ceased, and there was a great calni.\ 

ous labourers in tbe harwe.ft, who however can very well explain to 
them the difficulties they meet with in fetting forward the kingdom 
of Chrift on account of the ftorms here alluded toby Erafmus. If 
there arc any particulars in the forms, adtniniftration or management 
of church affairs, which occafion or increafe thefe difficulties, fomc- 
body furely mull be anfwerable for them. To imagine it may do 
harm to inquire into this is fliamefully to diflvnft the good providence 
of God, in a cafe which all divines agree toalfure inis more particu¬ 
larly under his efpecial care. It is certain a great deal is objetteifto 
us by men of oilier communions, whofe fuicerity in promoting tho 
common falvaiion it wofild be great uncliariiablanefs to i'ufpctl. Hut 
it is of more confequeiicc foil to relieve many pious, wife and worthy 
men among our own clergy,, who find (Jiemfelves under bonds and 
burdens, which they are no olherwife able to bear, than as the very 
means of their necctfary fobfiftence compel them to acquiefce. It is 
faid that application iiath been made to the heads of the church by 
fome of her own legitimate fons to hear and cafe the groans of the op- 
preffed. May the reproach of dealhefs and blimlnels to thefe reafon- 
able rcmonllraiices never fall Upon the illullrious fathers of our church, 
many of whom have dillingtiilhed themfelves fo-fignally in defence 
ofoor common faith and even of our chriflian liberty. Be this blind- 
nefs and deafnefs for ever the feproach of Rome and the genuine 
mark of the belli. 

* Namely, the provifions of church-power, cenfores, penalties,&c, 

t Mark iv. 33. 
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As long as the ship of the church is tossed by 
the caprice of the winds, it is in the utmost 
danger. And if a temporary tranquillity hap¬ 
pens, a wind arising from another quarter ex¬ 
cites a new tempest. If .the east-wind of ava¬ 
rice is quiet for a time, the west-wind of pride 
gets up: if the southern breezes of pleasures 
cease, the northern hurricane of anger arises. 
Have I obtained that for Avliich I was contend¬ 
ing ? Presently something else is thrown in my 
way, for the sake of which I must undertake 
a new and fierce contest; for of worldly lusts 
there is no end. These winds cannot be ap¬ 
peased unless Jesus threaten them. 

Let us alt. therefore in common consult the 
• tranquillity of the Christian profession; let us 
put off every one his private lusts: let us with 
one accord look after those things which be¬ 
come the spirit and profession of Christianity. 
Let the people compose themselves to the study 
of true piety, and with ardent and unanimous 
prayers solicit Jesus Christ, that he would turn 
tlie hearts of princes to peaceable counsels. 

But especially let ecclesiastical princes take 
their measures in such sort, as with an upright? 
conscience to attempt nothing, hut that through 
faith, charity, piety, concord, the contempt 
of word ly, and the love of •heavenly things, 
Christ may reign, flourish and command as far 
and wide as possible. So will they be truly great 
princes, if their authority is made subservient 
to the glory of the eternal prince, and the be¬ 
nefit of the Christian flock ; so will the people 
be happy if they give obedience to such princes 
as unto Christ, himtelf. 
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Otherwise if we go on to wear out our own 
strength by intestine broils, there is clanger 
that God, provoked by pur sins, will send 
us some Nebuchadonosor, who, by severer re¬ 
medies, may teach us to be wiser. God pro- 
te6ts those who are united in concord ; the 
enemy will despise those who are separated by 
dissentions. 

But never will this concord happen, if every 
one is obstinate in maintaining his own right, 
nor will peace be ever solid and lasting, un¬ 
less it is cemented with true and solid reasons. 
Nothiqg that is brought about by terrors and 
threateningscan be durable. Nothing is firm 
which is woven by human artifice,and oblique 
measures ; unless Christ be present at our 
counsels, though the evil may be suppressed 
for a time, it will presently break out with 
greater destruction to the world,* 

* That this little treatifemsy receive-all the weight which fo in- 
eonfiderable a hand can give if, I (hall here obferve, that Erafinus 
aferibes the want of unity to three caufes more efpecia'ly : 1. An 

obftinate adherence to matters of right, a. The ufe of terrors and 
threatenings. g. Human artifice .and finifler meafmes. Thefe in¬ 
deed do not vifibly and avowedly co operate together in any church 
but the Roman. Terrors, arid.threateuing 5 , and human ariiiice 111 
proteftjjnt.churelics are laid at lealk to have no place ; and certain it 
is that, upon the original plan of thefe churches, fucli expedients are 
mod cxpreisly condemned: and confequently force and fraud in 
proteflant countries, can only te confidcrcd as ihe implements of ar¬ 
bitrary and carnal men, ufurping the name of the church, for their 
own private ends. But if the truth may be told, an obftinate adhe¬ 
rence to certain precarious opinions,:nlignificant cuftoms, and tempo¬ 
ral emoluments, called the rights of the church, is a thing of which 
even proteflantsare not at all affirmed. Thus to qttempt to bring 
the revenues of the phurchtoa more equal and proportionate diftribu- 
tion, hath been called an infringement of the rights of the church. 
The eflablifltcd church hath alfo her rights of decreeing rites and ce¬ 
remonies} and requiring fubferiptionsaud explicit allemto humane* 
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Adieu, reader: I added this because the 
printer complained, that otherwise there would 
be some blank pages, which however I was not 
willing to fill with empty trifles. 

Basil, Jan. 14 th, 1522. 

planations and articles of chriflian faith and doftrine, &c, The dif. 
fenting churches too, who exclaim againft, and reprobate all this, have, 
?s we learn from fome modern cafes, their rights of excluding pious 
and righteous men from (heir communion, for nothing but difference 

of opinion in fome very intricate points. That chriflian focieties as 

fuch have their rights, and cannot i'ubfift without them, is not to be 
denied 5 but thefe, like the apollolical powers, Ihould ever be excr* 
cifed for edification, and not for deftruSion j and the morc^that 
each chriflian community endeavours fotoexercife their rights, tlic 
nearer they will £pnie to each other, and by Hill farther endeavours 
may at length become one fold under one (nepherd. The feripture 
rules of decency and order, large allowances, and candid forbearance, 
where there are no plain and fpccific direftions in. the new teflament; 
a judicious attention to the nature and limits of chrillian liberty, and 
along with this, a due fubmiflion in matters of outward form, expe¬ 
dience and order to the realbnable ordinances of the chriflian magi fi¬ 
liate, feem to an indifferent eye greatly to tend towards thefe bene¬ 
ficial and defirable purpofes of a genera! union ; which, though none 
but vifionaries and enthufiafls will hope to bring about all at once, 
yet furely every wife man would defire to fee begun, by corrc&ing 
and meliorating things the moll notorioufly liable to objection, ana 
what all capable judges agree may either be altered for the better, or 
mi account of their indifference wholly retrenched. 


T HE E N D. 
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SERIOUS ENQUIRY 

INTO THE 

USE AND IMPORTANCE 

or 

EXTERNAL RELIGION, 

OCCASIONED BY 

Soma, paflages in tlie Right Reverend the 

Lord BISHOP of DURHAM'S 
Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese, 

At his Lordlhip’s Primary Vifttation, in the year mdccli. 

Humbly addressed to his Lordship. 


I cannot but hold truth more ancient than error ; every thing to be 
finnelf upon its own bottom ; and all novelties in the eharcit to be 
bed confuted by (hewing how far they cattle it to deviate trom the 
firll original. Twys den’s lliji. t'i\di!ation of the church of 
England. P. 4. 


[First Printed mdcSlh.} 








Part of a Letter written to the Author, rela¬ 
tive to the subject of these Papers. 

HAVE, as you recommended to me, 
confidered Mr. Warburton’s* Comment 
on i ‘Tim. i v. 8. and agree with him that 
the bodily exercife there fppken of has re¬ 
ference to the ritual obfervances of the 
jews; but whether to thofe alone, as that 
learned gentleman’s argument feems to 
me to require, I am not fo clear. 

There.are two conftru&ionsofthe words 
ff fos o’juyoy, either of which will indeed imply 
that no other but je wifh exercifcs a re there 
intended. 

1. The word may be underftood, 
and then the fenfe will be, as in the mar¬ 
gin of our translation, for a little time , 
that is to fay, for fo long and no longer 
than: the mofaicinilitute continuedin'force. 
Or, 

2 . n f0{ «’My®v may mean in fon\e degree , that 
is, fo far as bodily exercife has the promife 
of this lifei Thefe fenfes, out of all doubt, 
make this bodily exercife peculiar to the 
jewilh difpenfation. 

J Dir, Legation, Book v. Seft, frpage 470, of the ad, edition. 
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But then, if the profitablenefs of ritual 
obfervances was to determine with that 
part of the law which enjoined them, or 
if it was to ceafe when the promife of this 
life was fuperfeded by the better promifes 
of the gofpel (as is certainly the case, if 
the apostle is to be u'nderftood as above) 
I cannot fee the reafon why “ there mull 
“ needs be fome ^ritual obfervances] under 
“ the gofpel wherever there is a Christian 
41 church,” as Mr. W* holds; unlefs fuch 
obfervances are either derived, 

x. From some plain and pofitive infti- 
tution of divine appointment/ fince, if 
fuch things are no longer profitable by any 
virtue naturally belonging to them, and 
have none fuperadded by divine authority, 
the Christian church can have no reafon 
for enjoining them : in that cafe the Chris¬ 
tian church, teaching for doctrines, the com¬ 
mandments of men would fall into condem¬ 
nation. Or, 

* 2 . If the profitablenefs of rites, be they 

more or fewer, in thechriftian church, be 
deriveid from fome general expedience in 
the things thertifelves (as I am inclined to 
underfland the Apoftle’s#words) there may 
then be left fome room for human injunc¬ 
tions of the ritual kind, limited by the ufe 
of edifying ; but then we muft take the 
bodily exercifc here mentioned in a larger 
fenfe, and not underftand it of the jewilh 
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ordinances exclufive of others ; and whe¬ 
ther that will fuit the interpretation Mr. 
W. gives of the latter part of the verfe, 
I am not quite fatisfied. 

I expedfc you will fay that Mr. W. by 
ritual obfervances in the chriftian church 
must be underftood of fuch as are appoint¬ 
ed in the gofpel; the divine wifdombeing 
the beft judge of what is either neceffary 
or expedient for the church in any period j 
and, I fuppofe, when we meet, you will 
alk me for fome account of this general 
expedience I talk of.—For Mr. W. I pre¬ 
tend not to*>anfwer ; ’and for myfelf fhall 
only offer, that poffibly there may be fome 
inftrumentality in human rites towards 
edification, and that fuch inftrumentality 
may be verified by their effects and oper* 
ations upon particular perfons, though 
you and I may have no experience of the 
like. 

However, I own my notions of this ex* 
pedience are but very obfcure and confu* 
fed ; nor am I much Enlightened by .the 
epifcopal charge you mentioned to me 
fome time ago, and whicfi was put into 
my hands this morning, with a very high 
chara&er, by my neighbour Mr. ***** 
Perhaps his Lordlhip’s dodtrine might have 
the lefs weight with me, for having fo 
much in the adyerfaries fcale: f 


February -jth, 175a. 




A SERIOUS ENQUIRY* &c< 


MY LORD, 

When I first perused your lordship’s 

charge, I could not but think some passages 
in it, particularly in the 13th and the three 
following pages, liable to many just objections. 

My conjecture was, that the papists, ever 
watchful to countenance their superstition, by 
pointing out the remnants of it yet unpurged 
out of our church, and to make their advan¬ 
tage of the concessions of some of our unwary 
divines, would certainly lay their finger upon 
what your lordship has advanced concerning 
the importance of external religion. 

Still this was but my conjecture, which alone 
would never have afforded me sufficient reasons 
for troubling your lordship or the public on 
any occasion : but having now the misfortune 
to find it verified by a strenuous recommenda- 
■ tion of this very charge from a zealous and bi- 
gotted papist to a worthy protestant gentle¬ 
man, (both in my own neighborhood) your 
lordship and the reasonable part of the public 
will, I trust, excuse me for dropping all other 

fir 
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respe&s but what are due to my religion and al¬ 
legiance, till I have freely declared my senti¬ 
ments of the dangerous tendency Of your lord¬ 
ship’s do£trine contained in the passages above 
•referred to. 

Your lordship, having told your clergy, p. 13. 
—■** That their chief .business is to endeavour 
“ to beget a pra£Hcal sense of religion upon the 
“ hearts of tne people, as what they acknow- 
“ ledge their belief of, and profess they ought 
** to conform themselves to,” proceeds to say, 
“ and this is to be done by keeping up, as we 
4t are able, the form and nice of religion with 
“ decency and reverence, and in such a de- 
“ gree as to bring the thoughts of religion 
“ often to their minds; and then“endeavouring 
** to make this form more and more subser- 
** vient to promote the reality and power of it.” 

Though your lordship’s expression in this 
passage: is not Very clear, yet the subsequent 
parts of the discourse lead us to understand your 
lordship'here of the clergy’s endeavours in their 
public ministrations; and thereupon to remark 
that the clergy of the church of England have 
no way of keeping up the form and face of re¬ 
ligion any oftener, t or in any other degree, 
than >is directed by the prescribed order of the 
church; nor can they, I apprehend, contrive 
to make this form more or less subservient to 
promote th§ reality*and power of religion, be¬ 
yond the common operation of the form itself; 
and what' that may he we shall have occasion 
to consider by and by. 

There are.indfied some methods of keeping 
• up the form and face of religion in use with 
some clergymen of our church (though,! think, 
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but few) which are not prescribed in our estab¬ 
lished ritual; such as bowing to the east, turn¬ 
ing the face to that quarter in repeating the 
creeds, dipping the finger in water, and there- 
with crossing the child’s forehead ip baptism ; 
and some others of thelike sort: but .that your, 
lordship means to encourage any thing of this 
kind by the degree, in which you would have 
tin's form and face of religion made more and 
more subservient, 8c c. I cannot be persuaded. 

A late eminent and pious prelate, well skilled 
in the ritual of the church of England, hath 
told us, that. “ ilthough our church claims 
“ a power (in common with other national 
“ churches) Jo ordain,'change, and abolish 
“ ceremonies or rites, ordained only by man's au- 
“ thortty,so that all things be done to edifying , 
“ [Art. 34 ] yet of this edifying she does not 
“ allow or make any bishop, parson, or curate 
“ to he thejudge, but has tied them down to 
t* certain rules—the rubrics of the common- 
“ prayer, which are'also now confirmed by 
“ the laws of the land. Whosoever does less 
“ [than is prescribed in these rubrics] is an 
“offender; whoever does more, is an inno- 
“ vator, and does it without authority,, and 
“ is fitter to be punished than followed*,” See. 

Pint, as I have little inclination, *and less au¬ 
thority, to put a construct km upon your lord- 
ship’s words inconsistent with so plain a state 
of the case, for no better reason than because 
I cannotr understand them myself in any other, 
I am obliged to leave them under their present 

* Bp. Fleetwood’s Work.*. Fol. 1737. page 7a*.’ 

GS. 
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ambiguity, and pass on to something more in¬ 
telligible. 

“The'form of religion,” continues your 
lordship, “ may indeed be where there is 
“ little of the thing itself; but the thing itself 
“ cannot be preserved amongst mankind with- 
“ out the form.” 

Which may be very true if your lordship 
means the pagan, the mahometan, the roman 
catholic things called religion: take ayray the 
form from the religion of any of these, and 
you effectually destroy the thing itself : but, 
surely, your'lordship, on second thoughts, 
will not extend tliis maxim to the Christian re¬ 
ligion. 

The Christian religion was revealed and dis • 
pensed, as we are taught, to make mankind happy 
both here and hereafter ; we are farther taught 
that the circumstances of this religion without 
the spirit or power of it, will have no efficacy to 
procure this happiness : now one or more parti¬ 
cular Christians may be so situated that they 
cannothave the benefit of the form [the public 
form, of which your lordship is now speaking.} 
Apply your lordship’s doctrine to .the case of 
auchpeople, and the consequence will be, that 
they can have no'religion amongst them. 

“ How different are the sentiments of the great 
and good archbishop Tillotson. His opinion 
was, that a man may be a very religious and 
good Christian, “ who qnietly, and with- 
out any noise and bustle, minds the substau- 
“ tial parts of religion, and is truly devoted 
“ towards God, just and peaceable, and chari- 
“ table towards men; meek and humble and 
“ patient, kind and friendly even to thosethat 
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“ differ from him.”—Yet such a one, he tells 
us, “ shall hardly escape being censured for a 
“ lukewarm, formal, moral man; destitue of 
“ the grace of .God and of the power of godli- 
“ ness.*”—But why censured ? why for no 
reason imaginable unless it is—“ because the 
“power of godliness* cannot be preserved 
“ amongst mankind without the forms and cir- 
“ cumslances of it.” 

But, I am afraid, your lordship' will have 
a greater authority still to encounter, even our 
blessed Saviour himself, between whom and 
a certain woman of Samaria there was once some 
discourse concerning this very point, viz. the 
respe&ive value of the form and power of reli¬ 
gion : our lord’s words are remarkable.- Jesus 
saith unto her, woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye 
worship ye know not xv hat [i. e. accordingto your 
own inventions], we know what we worship ; 
for salvation is oj the Jews. But the hour 
cometh, and, now is, when the trneworshippers 
shall worship - the father [not at Jerusalem, or 
in this or that mountain, but] in spibit and ' 
in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to 
worship him. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him, must worship in spirit and in 
truth. John iv. 21. &c. 

Can your lordship find your proposition, 
viz. “ That the thing itself [religion] cannot 

* Sermons, 8vo. Edit, a ^43. page 4645. Vol. X. I letdown 
this juft as I find it printed, but cannot imagine Jiow the word [for¬ 
mal] got into the fentence. 1 dare fay the Archbiihop did not put 
it there, as formality belongs to the charafier oppofite to that he is 
here defcribing ; and indeed is itfelf”bppofuc to tne other terms of 
reproach there mentioned. 
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be preserved among mankind without the 
n form,” in these words, or in any other words 
of the new testament? Do they not rather most 
evidently and expressly declare, that true reli¬ 
gion shall be preserved, and true worshippers 
sought and accepted by God without any re¬ 
gard to forms at all ? 

Your lordship probably may suggest (what 
has often been said and repeated upon, occasion 
of handling this subject) that “it is the u tmost 
“ extravagance and enthusiasm to suppose that 
“ our Saviour intended to exclude a}} forms 
“from religion, seeing that he himself insti- 

“ tuted two forms at least.”-Tp which I 

answer: ■ • 

1. That the forms instituted by "our Saviour, 
are one thing, and the face and form of reli¬ 
gion, spoken of# by your lordship, quite ano¬ 
ther. if your lordship only means, “ that 
“ the evangelicalthing called religion, cannot 
“ be preserved amongst mankind without the 
“ evangelical forms,” surely it was very need¬ 
less to refer to the heathens, the turks, and the 
papists in this behalf. I answer : 

2. I receive and comply with the forms in¬ 
stituted by Christ, with tbe utmost reverence; 
and 1 for the rest, I am of opinion with the ex¬ 
cellent prelate already cited, viz. “ We must 
“ not be rude, nor do any thing that is natu- 
“ rally indecent in the worship pf God; this 
** authority should restrain.; hut farther than 
“this, I doubt not but the gospel hath left 
“ us free.”* But what is it to be left free in 
this respect, but just to pay less or more regard 

* Ibid. Vol. VIII. page 3718. 
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to human forms, as we are inclined, without' 
laying any stress upon them, or giving them 
any importance, in the affair of religion? But 
to answer more punctually: ‘ 

3. I very much question whether your lord- 
ship’s position will be fo t und true, even though 
the forms instituted by our Lord himself should 
be taken into the account. We have among 
us, as your lordship knows, a seCt of nomi¬ 
nal Christians called quakers, who make use 
of neither of the two forma above mentioned. 
Will your lordship say that these men have 
“ no religion preserved amongst them?” It 
is more than I dare affirm, because they tell 
me very seriously, that “ they have a spiritual 
“ baptism, and a spiritual communion, by 
“ which they are firmly persuaded they fulfil 
“ the command of Christ as effectually as we 
“ do, who practice the formal rites according 
* ‘ to the verbal institution. ” In which, though 
I think they are mistaken, and that I could 
disprove them; yet dare I not condemn them, 
as I certainly should do by saying that they 
have no religion preserved among them. To 
their own master they must stand or fall for 
me. In the mean time T observe among .the 
members of this society, much seriousness of 
deportment, benevolence of h«art, and a so¬ 
briety and circumspection in their manners 
and conversation, not only extremely edifying- 
in itself, but extremely full of tacit reproach 
to certain Christians with more religious forms: 
All this they ascribe to the influence and oper¬ 
ation of the good spirit of God, agreeably to 
the scripture accounts : and if among this peo¬ 
ple (who have too their religious worship in. 
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fc’sMi.C assemblies) there is no religion preserved, 
we inust, X verily think, abide no longer by 
the :g0spel rule, but judge both men and 
things hereafter not by their fruits, but by their 
forms. 

Your lordship, having stated this necessary 
and essential connexion between the form of 
religion and; the thing itself, goes on to say ; 
“ And this form frequently occurring, in some 
11 instance or other of it, will be a frequent 
“ admonition, to bad men to repent; and to 
*'■ good men, to grow better; and also be a 
c ‘ means of their doing so.” Page 14. 

Hardly, my Lord, if the good archbishop 
understood the case, who says the gospel left 
us free [as above] “ to the end that the less 
“ we are tied to,external observances, themore 
“ intent >ve should be upon the spiritual and 1 
“ substantial parts of religion, the conforming 
“ ourselves to the mind and will of God, en- 
‘ ‘ deavOuring to be like unto God, and to have 
“ our souls and spirits engaged in those duties 
“ we perform to him —Which certainly 
was no good policy in the gospel, if the form 
and face of religion has a tendency to beget a 
practical sense of it hpon mens hearts: and a; 
greater tendency in proportion to the frequent 
occurrence of this face or form in some instance 
or other of it; i. e. if in .every such occurrence 
it is an admonition to bad men to repent, &c. 
Bad men are so greatly indisposed to put them¬ 
selves .in the way ojf.such admonitions, or to 
apply them, whenever and however they occur, 
that it seems quite necessary they should be tied 

Ibid. 
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to them, wherever their operations are So pro¬ 
mising. 

And therefore, if, as archbishop Tillotson 
hath stated the case, men are left free as to the 
face and form of religion, the presumption 
seems to be, that the face and form of religion 
is either wholly void df, or at least much less 
connected with the spirit and power of it, than 
your lordship’s do&rme would make it. 

Nor indeed will it be found, upon examina¬ 
tion, that the archbishop hath at all misrepre¬ 
sented the gospel in this matter. 

From our Lord we learn how apt the reli¬ 
gious forms, doctrines , and traditions of men 
are to make tire commandments of God of no ef¬ 
fect. Matth, xv. 1—21. Mark vii. 1. &c. 
From St. Paul, that observances of this kind 
had, instead of forwarding , greatly obstructed 
his ministry among the Galatians, chap. iv. 9, 
10, 11. and in his epistle to the Colossians, 
chap. ii. 20, 21, 22. The same apostle speaks 
of ordinances after the commandments and doc¬ 
trines of men, as means and expedients of men 
li ving in the world : that is, living a ujcrecar- 
nal and secular life.’* 

* * 1 am not forgetful that our divines, in their controverfy-wiih the 
di [Tenters about ceremonies, have alledged, that the forms and cere¬ 
monies abolifhed or condemned by Chrift and his apoftles, were 
either, 1. Such as were rudimental or elementary, and peculiar to 
the molaic fy ftem : or 3. Such as were in themfelves idolatrous or 
at. leaf! fuperftitious; but if it is confidered what a variety of form* 
are fpecified in the feveral paflages commonly referred to ; as, vain 
repetitions, long prayers, long garments, wajhing of cups, ton- 
fccrated .gifts, obfervation of .days, abjlinentt from meats, &e. 
it tiiiy not perhaps be fo cafy to avail ourfclvA of. this diftinQion as 
is commonly imagined: for my own part, I have always confidered 
the reproof in the gofpel as extending to mert human doQrines and 
commandments refpefting religion in general: if 1 am wrong (winch 
is very polfible) 1 will he thankful to him who will let me right. 
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to this agrees the experience of reasonable 
then in all ages and countries, both before and 
since die promulgation of Christianity, who 
. have observed that the number, variety, and 
frequent occurrence of forms in religion have 
been considered by the generality as commu¬ 
tations or compositions for their vices and ini¬ 
quities; as something substituted in lieu of 
repentance, and- dispensing from time to time, 
with the thing itself: and accordingly, ever 
since the gospel hath confirmed this observa¬ 
tion by its superior evidence, wise, and good, 
and reasonable men have complained of the 
number and frequency of forms in religion, as 
loads and incumbrance's upon true Christian 
edification; and not seldom intimated that they 
were too often snares and traps to the secular 
and secure sinner, as well assometimes to better 
men; teaching them to depend upon a virtue, 
and expedt an influence fromfforms, which (as 
they have it not) they cannot impart. How 
things may be altered so,- as to make this a 
Seasonable doctrine only at certain times, as 
your lordship hath thought fit to suggest, p. 16. 
'we shall have occasion to consider when that 
passage comes to be examined in its course. 

Your lordship’s next observation is, that 
“That, which men have accounted religion 
“ in the several countries of the world, gene- 

rally speaking, has had a great and conspi- 
'* cuous part in all public appearances, and the 
“ face of it been kept up with great reverence 
“ throughout all ranks from the highest to the 
*‘ lowest; ‘toot only upon occasional solemnly 
“ ties, but also in the daily course of beha¬ 
viour.” ■ 
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In giving instances of this, it is remarkable 
that your lordship has only mentioned the an¬ 
cient pagan, the mahometan, and the roman 
catholic religions, wholly omitting the Jewish, 
which undoubtedly had as great and as conspi¬ 
cuous a part, as well in'all public appearances 
as in all ordinary transactions, as any of them. 
Now, had your lordship specified, or in the 
gentlest terms referred to the great and con* 
spicuous parts of the mosaic institute, it must 
have immediately occurred to thehearer or the 
reader, that these great and conspicuous parts 
were actually and expressly abolished by Christ, 
and his disciples enjoined from thenceforward 
to lay the gjceat stress of religion upon worship¬ 
ing God in spirit and in truth. 

It is true, your lordship, at a convenient 
distance, has made mention of the jews, but 
in what manner, and with what propriety, shall 
be considered by and by. 

In the mean time, my Lord, permit me to 
ask, what fellowship hath Christ with Belial, 
the Turk, or the Pope ? Hardly so much as he 
had with Moses. What help then can your 
lordship’s argument receive.from these instan¬ 
ces, unless your lordship could prove that the 
forms in these three systems had and have a 
greater tendency to beget practical religion in 
the heart, or were more ‘effectual admonitions 
to bad men to repent,, or to good men to grow 
better, than the forms in other rituals? How 
the case stands in that respeCt, let us now in¬ 
quire. 

“ In the heathen world theirsuperstition was 
“the-chief subjeCt of statuary, sculpture, 
“ painting aud poetry. It mixed itself with 
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“ business, civil forms, domestic-entertain* 
“ tnents, and every part of common life. ” 
Good my Lord} what is all this to us Chris¬ 
tians? Will any man say to us, go ye and do 
likewise ? Should a masquerade in the Hay- 
market beadvertised in honour of the nativity, 
or a ball at Ranelagh to commemorate the 
ascension, what would be thought of your 
lordship’s bench if they did not to a man 
remonstrate loudly against it ? A traveller 
would hardly now a days be deemed void of 
superstition,' even by the moderate papists, 
who should pack up among his necessaries, a 
Crucifix ora madonaof exquisitesculpture, with 
a design to pay his devotions to it on such so¬ 
lemnities as might fall out during his journey ?* 
All, therefore, tlmt, I conceive, your lord- 
ship can build upon this fa6t, is, that “though 
“■the.rites themselves were superstitious, yet 
“ might they still -have a good effect in bring- 
“ ingthe thoughts of religion to mens minds, 
“ and in being subservient to promote the 
“reality and power of it.” To which I would 
humbly answer: 

I. That the reality and power of heathenism 
were little worth promoting by any means: and 
whatthe philosophy of those times and countries 

' ■' y ■_ ; . „ 

Moran mUd habeo , quoquo earn, fimutachrum aticujus Dei 
inter libellos conditum gefiart ; ayuc diebus Fcjlis Thurc (3 Mera 
aiiquando vic/iinisJnpplicare ; fays Apuleius, [Apology page 
a<j6. Lugd. Bat. 1623] at a time when paganifm had received its 
fi nr filing touches from the refining platonius. The learned Mr. 
Wairburton has fuggefled, on very competent evidence, that Apu- 
leios’s adverfary was a chriftian; this evidence is founded on the 
sernat liable contra'll between the two men in point of reverence for 
religious,forms; the ufe and value of which a whole college of jefuits 
could not fet forth with mote .elegance, pertinence, or colour of 
rcaibn, than is done in this apology. 
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contributed towards the bettering of the human 
heart, was founded upon principles (as I doubt 
not but your Lordship very well knows) which 
derive little honour on the popular religion and 
forms of worship. 

2. That I am very credibly informed by the 
testimony of St. Paul'and St. Peter, that the 
heathen superstition had no such good effect 
The former of these apostles, writing to the 
Ephesians, says, that the unconverted Gentiles 
walked in the vanity of their minds, having the 
understanding darkened, being alienated from 
the life of God, through the ignorance that 
was in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart: and that being past feeling, they gave 
themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all 
undeannesswith greediness. Chap. iv. 17, 18,19* 
And lest it should be thought that these gen¬ 
tiles might be no regular observers offorms, the 
same apostle, speaking of othergen tiles who were 
carried away unto dumb idols, even as they were 
led (that is to say, who were under all the in¬ 
fluence of idolatry, and consequently .parties 
in all the forms and superstitions of it) says of 
them, that they wer efornicators, adulterers, - 
effeminate, abusers of themselves with mankind, 
thieves, eovetous, drunkards revilers, extor¬ 
tioners. 1 Cor. xii. 2. and chap. vi. 9, 10, 1L 
The time past of our life, says St. Peter, may 
suffice us to hsve wrought the will of the gen¬ 
tiles, when* we walked in lasciviousness, lusts 

i 

* There is no reafon for t inflating this paffage by, tit walked j 
the participle mmpviAmr no more agrees with tfju* than with Ww,?: and 
Peter himfeif never thus walked : and though the apoille migttf 
condefcend to rank himfeif with thofc whohad in fome degree wrought 
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excess of wine, reoellings, banquetings, and 
abominable idolatries: wherein they think 
it strange that you run not with them to the 
same excess of riot. I. Peter, chap. iv. 3, 4. 

This testimony of the apostle Peter is the 
more considerable, as it proves that these gen¬ 
tiles were not only under no restraints in these 
criminal excesses from the forms of their own 
religion, but even wondered there should he 
any other religion, which prohibited the same 
sort of licentiousness: and this was indeed a 
reflection that would naturally occur to those, 
who laid so much stress on the form and face 
of what they accounted religion, as to mix it 
with business, civil forms, diversions, &c. 
So much of the face and form could have no 
other effeCt but to extinguish the spirit and 
power of religion, even where the principles of 
it were much better. 

Let us now see whether what the mahome- 
tans account religion does any more for them. 
“ They,’’ your lordship observes, “ are ob- 
“ liged to short devotions five times between 
“ morning and evening.” 

To this observation I will take the liberty 
to subjoin a larger portrait of this people and 
tjieir -religion, drawn by the hand of a most 
elegant, candid,, and. sensible writer, and a 
clergyman of the. church of England. 

tile will of the Gentiles heretofore, yet would he hardly charge 
himfelf with t'hefe fpecifical crimes. It would therefore, perhaps, 
be better to render it indefinitely, who have walked ; in the Bafil 
edition of the Greek Teftament, 1543, inftead of vtmpufumr, it is 
etpi/^iiwr; and CuKtllceus, (perhaps upon better authority) hath 
put this among his various reading*. If this latter is the true read- 
uig, the walking is limited to the Gentiles only. 
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44 Their, [the mahomhtan] religion is framed 
44 to keep up great outward gravity and so- 
44 lemnity, without begetting the least tinc- 
44 ture of wisdom or virtue in the mind. You 
44 shall have them at their hours of prayer 
44 (which are four a day always) addressing 
44 themselves to their devotions with the most 
44 solemn and critical washings, always in the 
44 most, public places, where most people are 
44 passing ; with most -lowly and most regular 
44 prostrations, and a hollow tone ; which are 
‘ ‘ amongst them the great excellcn cies of prayer. 
44 I have seen them, in an affe&ed charity, 
44 give money to bird-catchers (who make a 
44 trade of it; to restore the poor captives to 
4 ‘ their natural liberty; and at the same time 
44 hold their own slaves in the heaviest bondages 
44 And at other times they will buy flesh to re- 
44 lieve indigent dogs ana cats : and yet curse 
44 you vfith famine and pestilence, and all the 
44 most hideous execrations, in which way 
44 these eastern nations have certainly the most 
44 exquisite rhetorick of any people upon earth. 
44 They know hardly any pleasure but that of 
44 the sixth sense. And yet with all this, they 
44 areincrediblyconccitedoftheirown religion, 
44 and contemptuous of that of others: w’ftich 
4 4 I take to be the great artifice .of the devil 
44 to keep them his own. They are a perfect 
4 ‘ visible comment upon our blessed Lord’s de- 
44 scription of the jewish pharisees. In a word, 
* 4 lust, arrogance, covetousness, and the most 
44 exquisite hypocrisy complete their chara&er. 
44 The only tiling that ever I could observe to 
44 commend in them, is the outward deceticv 
44 of their carriage, the profound resped they 
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“ pay to religion and to every thing relatihg 
“ to it, and their great temperance and-fruga- 
** lity.*” For which two moral virtues: the 
historian'may probably bethought to have suffi¬ 
ciently accounted, without having recourse to 
the influence of their religious forms. 

Here, my Lord,, we seem to have every thing 
requisite to the efficacy of forms; here is great 
gravity audsolemnity ofappearance, constancy 
and regularity of performance, frequency of 
occurrence, Avith a mixture of religion inmost, 
if not all, parts of common life, and what is 
the consequence ? Not the least tincture of 
wisdom or virtue begot in the mind; an affected 
charity* indeed, for birds and beasts, but the 
extrevnest cruelty to the human kind ; a de¬ 
cent respefit for their own religion, but a petu¬ 
lant contempt for every religion but their own ; 
and horrid execrations denounced upon those 
who profess any other. The hearts of these 
men, so lowly, so solemn, so pun6tual and so 
critical in their devotions, are still the recep¬ 
tacles of lust, arrogance, avarice, aud the most 
exquisite hypocrisy. 

From the turks then your lordship’s argu¬ 
ment can receive no aid; perhaps Ave may suc¬ 
ceed* better among the roman catholics .—“ In 
“ roman cathplip countries, people cannot pass 

a day without having religion recalled to 
** their thoughts by some or other memorial of 
* l it; by some ceremony or public religious 
“ form occurring in their Avay: besides their 
“ frequent holidays, theshort prayers they are 

* Mr. Manndrel’s firftlettterto Mr. Ofbom of Exeter College,, 
at the end of his journey from Aleppo to Jerufalcra. 
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“ daily sailed to, and the occasional devotions - 
“ enjoined by confessors.” 

This, t my lord, is the passage, which (taken 
along with your lordship’s positions above laid 
down) may well give occasion of triumph to 
the papists, and of grief and resentment to 
all good Christians and* true protestants: for 
if true religion cannot be preserved among 
men without forms; and if the frequent occur¬ 
rence of forms in-some instance or other, afford 
so mam admonitions to bad men to repent, and 
to good men to grow better, the consequence 
must be, that the romish religion, having more 
of these instances and more frequent occur¬ 
rences of foyns, is better than other religions, 
which have fewer of these instances and occur¬ 
rences. 

Nor is any thing saved by the intervention 
of the pagans, and turics, as if your lordship 
intended we should make no other use of the 
roman catholics than of the other two; what 
your lordship had called superstition in the 
former, becomes, in this period, religion, and 
religious forms, which the papists pretending, 
in their system, to connect with Christianity, 
and your lordship giving no hint that this is 
no more than a pretence, a plain reader must 
needs take this as spoken by your lordship of 
the means and memorials of true religion, and 
will accordingly consider these as recommend¬ 
ed to his practice and .imitation. 

Here it is likely your lordship 'may remon¬ 
strate, and say, that you have expressly dis¬ 
tinguished the superstition of the sopian catho¬ 
lics from their religion in the very next words. 
The words are these. “ By these means \ i. e. 
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by these memorials, ceremonies, public reli¬ 
gious forms, frequent holidays, short prayers 
and devotions enjoined by confessors] “ their 
“ superstition sinks deep into the minds of 
* f the people, and [by these means] their re¬ 
ligion also into the minds of such among 
“ them as are serious and well-disposed/’ 

But if your lordship holds with the church 
ofEngland, (as I must needs believe you do) 
that tne m?morials, ceremonies, &c. ofpopery 
are superstitious and fond things, the means 
and the superstition, in that case, are one and 
the same thing, and to be considered in this 
sentence no otherwise than as a common and 
convenient vehicle of religion, .necessary to 
sink it deep . into the minds of the serious and 
well disposed. 

. And does your lordship think if superstition 
be once allowed to do tms good service for true 
religion, that it would not quickly lose that 
Invidious name, and be called (as indeed it 
would well deserve) by the more respectable 
appellation of necessary and important exter¬ 
nals ? And then who would not lament the 
fate and the folly of unhappy England for 
throwing so many of these valuable memorials 
to the males and to the baits ? Who would 
not deplore her blindness in being guided by a 
rule of faith and edification which gives ner 
. authority to treat these memorials, and every 
thing like unto them, in the yery manner she 
has done ? 

I am not, my lord, of the number of those 
who deny to any people their just commenda¬ 
tions in the regular pra&ice and reverend pro¬ 
fession of their religion, because it differs from 
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mine. But, to speak my heart’s thoughts, I 
cannot afford to bestow any more or any other 
praise upon the papists, than just what the in¬ 
genious Mr. Maundrell above-cited hath given 
to the turks, viz. That, generally speaking, 
a profound respect is paid by them to their own 
sort of religion , and to every thing relating to 
it. But if there is any tinfture of true wisdom, 
virtue, or piety in the individuals of that com¬ 
munion (as I trust there may be a great deal) 
I will be free to 6ay, they derive it not either 
from the genius, or the modes of popery, which 
I hold with the great and good archbishop 
Tillotson to be, “ in the whole complete of it, 
“ a corruption of the whole design of chris- 
“ tianity.* ,,> ' Whoever among them afts, ac¬ 
cording to the gospel of Christ, deserts, in 
that instance at least, the genuine principles 
of the church of Rome, which being adhered 
to and followed as far as she would carry her 
votaries, will leave no man one moral or Chris¬ 
tian principle to a& upon; all faith and duty 
as is most notorious, being resolved, in that 
church, under the pretence of infallibility, in¬ 
to an implicit belief of, and blind obedience 
to the doctrines and commandments of men. 

As to particular papists, whatever their’pri¬ 
vate sentirpents or personal djsppsitions may 
be, it is well known, they must no longer con¬ 
tinue to conduct themselves by these, than 
holy church forbears to call them to her ser¬ 
vice on some particularemergency; when that 
happens, all private obligations of justice and 
mercy must at once evaporate. . Of this that 

* fiifium Burnet’s fermon at his funeral, page 

H 2 
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unhappy prince James IX. has been given as 
an example by more than one of our histo* 
nans. And it to this there is one exception 
In the whole range of popery, if there is a man, 
who, at the hazard of the censures ofhis church, 
will venture to do justice or shew mercy to a 
protestant, upon the true Christian principle 
of disinterested charity, I. will open my arms 
to embrace him as a brother, and require no 
other proof that he is no more a papist than the 
Mufti of Aleppo. 

It would be well indeed for popery if it 
could stand a fair trial with mahometism. The 
musulman is clear of idolatry in his worship, 
and is so far honest in his religious malice, as 
he has the precept and example of his prophet 
for propagating his religion by fire and sword, 
and for treating all those with execration who 
do not conform to it; but what name is bad 
enough for those who would fix these infamous 
characters and principles on the meek and be¬ 
nevolent Jesus, the gracious Saviour of the 
world, who came into it to seek and to save 
that which was lost, and not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to preserve them, whether they would 
receive him or not ? 

The excellent prelate so often quoted, and 
who, had studied popery to the very entrails, 
was„80 far from your lordship’s opinion that 
its external forms sunk religion deep in mens 
minds, that “ he thought (as his right reverend 
“ elogist has informed us) the idolatry and 
“ superstition of the church of Rome did ener- 
** vate true;piety and morality; and that their 
** cruelty was such a contradiction to the meek- 
** ness of Christ, and to that love and charity 
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“ which he made the character and distinction 
“ of his disciples and followers, that' he re- 
“ solved to sacrifice every thing, but a good 
“ conscience, in a cause for which he was re- 
* ’ solved, if it should come to extremities, to 
“ be a sacrifice himself.” 

But perhaps these opinions, were only fashions 
of the times, seasonable enough for the days 
of these zealous prelates; possibly we may 
know better, and have some reason to believe 
that popery is become a tame and peaceable,* 
as well as an edifying superstition. Believe it 
who will for me, I shall still continue to make 
it a petition in my daily prayers, that neither 
we nor our posterity may have occasion to try. 

Here it may be said that the edification is not 

I daced to the account of superstition, by your 
ordship, but simply to the number and fre¬ 
quency of these memorials. If this is your 
lordship’s meaning, I humbly apprehend it 
should have been differently expressed; and 

• So Mr. Worthington, Effay -on thefchemeand cpnduB, ( 3 c, 
of man’s redemption, p. 156. To the fart a fatisfartory anfwer has 
been given, in a fmall piece intitled, “ The true Spirit of Popery 
♦* difplayed,’* printed >746; and another more at length, ins 
pamphlet printed the fame year, viz. Popery always the fame.” 
—fsut here it may be proper to rertify a fmall miftake in the firft 
page of the former of thefe pieces. The excellent author of the 
Conf derations on the State of the Wfrld, &c. there cited, has in¬ 
deed exprefled his hemes, that the cruel fpirit both of popery and 
mahometifm tnay be abated ; and for the ground Of thefe hopes with 
sefpert to the papifts he cites Mr. Worthington, as above, and, 
with refpeft to the nuhometans, Sale’s notes on the Koran i and 
confequently it (to farther anfwerable for the farts than thefe authors* 
ties wall fupport (hem. for the reft, this honeft worthy, writer, not at¬ 
tending to aortor Law’s context and reference, ha! put Mr. Worth, 
ington’s words into the mouth of Mr. Sale, who is only an evidence 
for the Mahometans, and a better, I doubt, than the papifts have to 
produce. 
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some instance given of a religious system with 
an equal number and variety of rites which are 
void of superstition ; but such an. instance, I 
believe, would be hard to find; and after all 
I am afraid that when we want to illustrate 
any thing of this kind,, we must still bring our 
examples from roman catholic countries.* 

And therefore, to do as much justice to this 
plea as may be, let us ask, how comes it that 
these memorials are so numerous and frequent 
in roman catholic countries ? The plain rea¬ 
son of which appears to be the frequent and 
numerous swarms of ecclesiastics in these coun-r 
tries, who would have nothing to do if they 
were not thus employed, and (wlfht would be 
worse to them than that) who would have no 
pretence to amass and appropriate to themselves 
those sumptuous palaces and large possessions 
they enjoy, if they could not persuade the 
people that their fun&ion was necessary to keep 
up the sense of religion in their minds by this 
variety in the form and face of it. 

I lay no stress here, my lord, upon the su¬ 
perstitious nature of the rites which these men 
perform. Some of their usages may be as in¬ 
nocent and as edifying as some of ours ; and 
whether they are or no, they have that repu¬ 
tation, and must have it among those who 
would edify by them!’ 

What I insist upon is, that these memorials 

* One infiance of this we have indeed in our own country exhi¬ 
bited in Deacon's catechifms; but this performance having in it 
“ rather more foppery and fuperftition, than is to be found in the 
“ poptih ritual," will not help in the prelent exigency. They who 
deli re to fee an abridgement of this work, may find a Very ufeful one. 
in Dr. Middleton’s Preface to his Remarks on two Pamphlets , 
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could not be so frequently occurring in some 
instance or other, without a suitable number 
of men who have nothing else to do but to ply 
the people with them: and who are according¬ 
ly set free for this purpose-not only from fa¬ 
mily cares, but from all public charges besides. 

Now the account we*have of these men, even 
from serious, well disposed .and - sensible per¬ 
sons in these very countries, is, that a large 
majority of them are idle and useless drones, 
and too often worse; that they are many of 
them intolerable incumbrances on the liberty 
and industry of much better men than them¬ 
selves ; thatthey occasion greatinconveniences 
and disorders in privatefamilres, even by the in¬ 
fluence of these memorials; and that, upon the 
whole, the edification of their ministry is in no 
reasonable proportion to the scandal of their 
lives. 

Perhaps, my lord, it might be possible to 
devise a ritual as full of memorials and cir¬ 
cumstantials as the roman, and which might 
have nothing of what your lordship may call 
superstition in it: but if still we must have a 
proportionable number of men to discharge the < 
offices prescribed in it, lknv shall we avoid these 
grievances occasioned, as it should seem, by 
a multitude of such men ? The ecclesiastics 
of the popish church are certainly bound to 
good behaviour .by as strict and solemn paths, 
professions, subscriptions, vows, and rules of 
their several orders, as it is possible to lay upon 
human agents. And yet, all it seems, without 
the desired effect. 

Upon the whole, my lord, the more I con¬ 
sider these instances, the less am I able to con- 
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ceive for what purpose your lordship referred 
to them, or what practical use (consistent with 
our Christian profession) we can make of them. 

The externals of paganism have no better 
name given them jn the new testament, than 
abominable idolatries; and from these what 
your lordship calls the memorials of popery, 
have, the very worst of them, been derived by 
very competent judges, and in a very legiti¬ 
mate pedigree. These then are equally useless 
to us: were they ever so full of edification, the 
very cast and temper of Christianity prohibits 
the adoption of them; they are the traditions and 
commandments of men ; and what can we con¬ 
trive that will be equivalent to theip in number 
and frequency, which will not be liable to the 
same objection ? 

The turkish washings and other circumstan¬ 
tials partake more of the jewish formality: but 
this, your lordship knows, is gone, never to 
be recalled by Christians. Their prayers in 
public places, and where most people are pass¬ 
ing, have a censure from our blessed lord, 
which will for ever discredit the like practice 
among his disciples. 

If your lordship only meant in general to 
suggest that our religion should have a great 
and conspicuous part, as well as theirs,' we 
must call for your lordship’s authority for this, 
not from the third or fourth centuries, but from 
the scriptures. ,.Jf this was required of Chris¬ 
tians, it is strange that our lord should promise 
his especial presence where only two or three 
where gathered together in his name. If this 
was to be ordered by councils, fathers, and 
bishops in ages posterior to the apostles, why 
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should our lord lay all the stress on worship¬ 
ing God in spirit and in truth, i. e. according 
to the toord of God ? John xvii; 17. Or why 
should he direct his hearers to go and learn the 
meaning of those worfls of Godin the prophet, 

I will have mercy an d not sacrifice ? Mat. ix. TS. 

Again, if a great and conspicuous part in 
religion was necessary, why did not the ApoS- 
tles take the appointmentof it upon themselves, 
or rather why did they say so many things' to 
discourage such appointment ? To what pur¬ 
pose was Stephen’s observation that the most 
High dwelleth not in temples made with hands f* 
Why should St. Paul add to this observation, 
that God is^not worshipped or ministred to with 
mens hands, as though he. needed any thing ?f 
Why should he observe that the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink,% i. e. is of a dif¬ 
ferent nature from that kingdom which stood 
, only in meats and drinks, and divers washings , 
and, carnal ordinances impqsed until the 
time of reformation! ? Why should these 
men say all this, if after this time of reforma¬ 
tion, other magnificent temples, other conspi¬ 
cuous ordinances, other sumptuous ministra¬ 
tions and services of mens hands were to be 
imposed as necessary to preserve religion among 
mankind? , 

The spirit and tenor of what Christ and his 
apostles taught in this matter, is not only so' 
uniform and consistent throughout with the 
rest of the Christian dispensation, but is so fully 
justified in point of wisdom by the produ& of 
a contrary spirit in the Christian church, as for 

• Affa vii. 48. > + Chap. xvii. 25. 4 Ron. xiv.17. 

|| Hcb. ix. 10. 
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ever to discredit that idle pretence, that the 
simplicity of Christian worship, enjoined and 
implied in the gospel, was only accommodated 
to the beginnings of it; to the times of pover¬ 
ty and distress. Was it not as easy for the 
apostles to have provided for better times, if 
other provisions were nefcessary for other times? 
Did they not foresee what the exigencies of 
future times would be ? Have not the apos¬ 
tles said every thing that may point out the 
spirit, the ordinances, the corruptions, the 
cruelty of the church of Rome, and even the 
very impostor at the head of it? And can any 
one doubt but they would have precluded all 
this, and regulated th*e plan of the Christian 
church by a preciseand authentic ritual, if more 
of this kind had been either necessary or expe¬ 
dient than what they* have left behind them in 
their epistles ? 

. Alas, my lord, they found by too sorrow¬ 
ful experience the sad eflfe&s of the pride and 
hyprocrisy in which an attachment to and re¬ 
verence for conspicuous externals had ended ; 
they had sufficient warning from their heaven¬ 
ly master, and were not without a measure of 
sagacity themselves to discover, that the like 
pauses would always have the like effects ; and 
were not likely to set religion once more upon 
a bottom which had so miserably failed. It is 
too evident, I doubt, for the justification of 
these latter ages, that they never thought of 
this great and conspicuous superstru6ture, as 
ht-the least expedient for, or even void of misr 
chief to the Christian church ; and if their suc¬ 
cessors had contented themselves to have en¬ 
joyed and left if in its priginal simplicity, there 
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would, I am persuaded, by this time have been 
both more Christians in the world, and better 
sorts of them, than our later ecclesiastical po¬ 
lities have produced. 

And now, my lord, after so much suggest* 
ed by your lordship in favour of the roman 
catholic religion, it was natural to expe&your 
lordship, in speaking of our reformation, 
should throw the balance pretty strongly in fa¬ 
vour of that, by a full and concise.representa¬ 
tion of the errors and corruptions which gave 
occasion to it: what your lordship has thought 
fit to say on that head is, thst “ our reformers 
“ considering that some of these observances 
“ were in themselves wrong and superstitious, 

" and others of them made subservient to the 

■ ‘ purposes of superstition, abolished them.” 

Why truly, xny lord, this is no good report 
that we hear of these things, but neither is it 4 
very bad one. There may be some room to 
doubt, whether it be quite bad enough to bear 
our reformers out in this abolition, especially 
of those things which only might be made sub¬ 
servient to the purposes of superstition ; for 
these very observances themselves beingin their ■ 
turn subservient to the* purposes of true reli¬ 
gion, it might be asked, who made our fefor* 
mers judges in so critical a oase? If the ob¬ 
servances of popery were really means of sink¬ 
ing religion deep in the'minds of serious an<T 
well disposed persons, was it a sufficient cause 
to separate a whole nation from the church in 
possession, that some of these observances were 
esteemed by our reformers to be*superstitious ? 
Is the church of England herself contented 
with this measure from the dissenters, who 
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have over and over ohje&ed to some of our ob¬ 
servances in words full as strong as these of 
your lordship ? And how have they been an¬ 
swered ? Why, we say, that admit this to be 
the case, viz. “ that some of our ceremonies 
or observances are wrong and superstitious,” 
yet is not this,a sufficient cause of separation; 
such a cause as will acquit them of the guilt of 
schism, unless they can also prove these obser¬ 
vances to be sinful; which, I trow, it will be 
hard to prove of any thing which is a means of 
promoting true religion. 

An ingenious gentleman, and one, who, if 
I mistake not, has full as much respeft for ex¬ 
ternal forms as they d'eserve, seems to me to 
have put this affair upon a very different foot¬ 
ing, m some considerations of a later date than 
your lordship’s charge. 

“ Indeed,” say*, he, “ if idolatry was to be 
te now rooted out as it was in the reign of Ed- 
“ ward VI. and an innumerable multitude of 
“ other corruptions, and those of the most 
heinous nature, tob3 removed, or reformed, 
u the secular powers, in case the clergy could 
“ not be persuadethto examine their own state, 

*•* would be excusable* and something more 
“than excusable, in doing it for them, and 
“ in rescuing religion from such abominations, 

“ even in opposition, not only to the majority, 

“ but to the whole body of the clergy.”* 

This is honourable to, and a full justifica¬ 
tion of our reformers. Instead of some wrong 
and superstitious observances, and others sub¬ 
servient to the purposes of superstition, there 

. • Free sod impartial confederations on the free and candid dif* 
tpiifiiiuns, page 4, 
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were, it seems, idolatry and an innumerable 
multitude of other corruptions and abomina¬ 
tions of the most heinous nature to be rooted 
out; which, surely, was enough in all corn- 
science to justify a reformation by the interpo¬ 
sition of any class of men. 

But now, my lord", *on the supposition that, 
your lordship has told us the whole truth, how 
will this gentleman comeat his conclusion? If 
the observances of popery were barely wrong , 
superstitious, or tending that way, I greatly 
suspe£t this considerer would have thought the 
secular powers a little premature in their inter¬ 
position, since he seems to be pretty clear that 
our seculas"reformers aVe only to be justified on 
the supposition that things were in the disorder 
he hath represented. 

On the other hand, my lord, this gentle- 
man’s premises will equally distress your lord- 
ship in their turn; for if the memorials and ob¬ 
servances of popery are no better than idola¬ 
tries, corruptions, and abominations of the 
most heinous nature, by what kind of opera¬ 
tion will they become the means of making re¬ 
ligion, as distinguished from superstition, sink 
deep into the minds of the serious and well dis¬ 
posed? Your lordship goes on : * 

“Our reformers (having abolished the ob- 
* 1 servances beforementioned) reduced the form 
“ of religion to great simplicity, and injoined 
“ no more particular rules, nor left any thing 
“ more of what was external in religion, than 
“ was, in a manner, necessary to preserve. 4 
“ sense of religion itself upon the minds of the 
■“people.” 
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Not quite so many rules or externals, I 
should think, if what goes before and what fol¬ 
lows be true: but to let that pass as none of 
jny business, your lordship by this account of 
our rules and externals seems to bear extreme¬ 
ly hard on great numbers of serious and, to all 
appearance, well disposed persons. , 

Your lordship lias been reminded above of a 
people, professing Christianity, called quakers:* ** 
besides these, are many thousands of protes- 
tant dissenters in this kingdom; there is too 
the body of thoscottish nation, and great num¬ 
bers in protestant countries and communions 
abroad, among whom the form of religion is 
reduced to-much greater simplicity, who have 
not so many particular rules, and have much 
less of what is external in religion, than what 
.was left us by onr reformers, nor have they any 
thing equivalent to many of our rules and ex¬ 
ternals. 

Shall We say of these that they have not a 
sense of religion itself preserved upon their 


* It is fo far out of all orthodox rule to allow the quakers to be 
chriflians, that I am right glad, on this occafion, to borrow a little 
authority from a late fenftble writer, whofe judgment no man will 
call in queflion who has any tentlemefs for his own. The writer, I 
mean, ‘is the Rev. Mr. Adams, the author of a late Effay in anfwer 
to Mr. Hume’s Effay on miracles. This Mr. Hume, it fee ms, 
lays claim (o the Quakers as fellow prqfeffors with him in the myilery 
of deifm. To which Mr. Adams anfwers, “ It is certain that the 
“ Quakers profefs the belief of chriflianity as univerfally as any feft 
<* whatfoever. And what right has the author [Mr. Hume] to 

** charge a whole body of men with fuqh flagrant infincerity.” Effay 
page 130. In return for this little aid, and to make feme amends for 
mentioning his name in a pamphlet whole fubjefl is not of the re- 
fpeftable fort, I do hereby give that gentleman, my poor, but raoft 
hearty and fincere thanks for this and every other pallage in his ac¬ 
curate and unanfwerable effay, _, 
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minds? How is this to be proved, and who 
among us will undertake it ? That is to say, 
whowill undertake to shew in what manner our 
rules and externals are necessary to preserve a 
sense of religion upon the human mind, which, 

I suppose, in respect of impressions from ex¬ 
ternal religion, is, inr most, of the common 
people of all denominations, framed and capa¬ 
citated pretty much alike ? 

I will not be positive what some of our high 
churchmen may have asserted and maintained 
in this matter of rules and externals, because 
I have not all the books of our very warm apo¬ 
logists at hand: and I know too that some of 
the warmest of them have been disclaimed and 
given up by others who are warm enough 
themselves. * Of our externals these defenders 
have said, that they are innocent, significant, 
and expedient; conducive, and (perhapssome 
of them may have added) necessary to the bene 
esse of the visible church: but to make them 
in any manner necessary to preserve a sense if 
religion upon the minds of the people, is a stram 
of merit, which, I fancy, very few of our 
highest churchmen have ventured to ascribe to 
them. 

It should seem however, that our earlier re¬ 
formers themselves had no smch notion of this 
use and virtue of our forms and externals: the 
remaining histories of those times afford us suf¬ 
ficient proofs that some of the best and wisest 
of them would not, if they could have helped 
it, have left us so much. And even such of 
them as laboured the other way, have left rea- 

* So, Montague, Heylin, Thorndike and Parker are given up 
by Dr, Nicholi. Defence, page a68, 169, 
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sons of a very different sort from this suggested 
by your lordship. 

In the convocation of 1562, it was debated, 
as we are told by bishop Burnet, whether the 
greatest part of our festivals, the cross in bap¬ 
tism, kneelingat the communion, the surplice, 
and organs, were to beTetained or dropt. And 
the question, -it seems, was carried for these 
externals but by one vote of a proxy, whose 
principal, it is probable, knew little of thede- 
bate ; and of those who were present the ma¬ 
jority were against the rites.* 

We likewise learn from the same right reve¬ 
rend historian, that the single reason for re¬ 
taining these forms, entered in the record of 
these proceedings, is, that “ the laying them 
“ aside, would be contrary to the authorized 
“ book of common prayer.” Whence it ap¬ 
pears that even they who opposed the abroga¬ 
tion of these things, did not so immediately 
think of their necessity to preserve a sense of 
religion upon the minds of the people, as of the 
danger of a praemunire, of which this convo¬ 
cation stood in great awe, as appears by the 
postscript subjoined to their subscription of the 

XXXIX. articles.t - 
Concerning one of these forms, there is a 
remarkable passage in one of bishop Taylor’s 
books, which may help us to conceive the va¬ 
lue put upon things of this sort by the church 
of England herself. “ There is reason to ce- 
“ lebrateand honour,” says he, “ the wisdom 
“ and prudence of the church of England, 

• Hifl. Reformat. Vo!. III. page 302, 303, 

+ Barnet’s Ellay, page 198. 
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“ which hath in ali her offices retained but one 
** ritual, or ceremony, that is not of divine 
** ordinance, or apostolical practice, and that 
“ is the cross in baptism.”* 

Now the sign of the cross, simply and of it¬ 
self, that is to say, without some explanation, 
can, I should think, ’convey or preserve no 
sense of any thing upon the mind ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the church informs us that this sign 
of the cross is made “ in'token that the person 
“ baptized shall not be ashamed to confess the 
“ faith of Christ crucified” &c. and indeed it 
must be owned, that if it is an effeftual token 
of this, the sense of religion to be preserved by 
it is very important. 

And yet, strange to hear, the church her¬ 
self declares that “ without doubta child bap- 
“ tized without it is lawfully and sufficiently 
‘ ‘ baptized. ” So that there i9 no necessity, we 
see, for this form to preserve the sense of any 
thing. 

I do not pretend to understand bishop Tay¬ 
lor’s suggestion that all the rest of 1 our rituals 
or ceremonies are either of divine ordinance or 
apostolical practice : but however that may be, 
there is one even of these* that it should seem, 
the church has less value for still, or lays,* at 
least, less stress upon if. 

For though the surplice is often mentioned in 
our ritual, on some occasion or other, yet are 
we on none of these occasions told of wnat the 
surplice is typical or significative; and Dr. 
Nichols is extremely angry with the puritans 
lor pretending that this garment is used by the 

* DuQor Dubiumium, page 669. 
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church in tolcen of purity of life, 11 because, 
“ says he, it is a thing which she never once 
“ mentions*;” and so leaves the people to gather 
any or no sense of religion from this form, as 
they think fit. * 

But is then the sense °f religion preserved 
upon the minds of the people by these rules and 
externals? Nothing like it. ** A great part of 
“ this is negle&ed by the generality among us : 
“for instance the service of the church not 
“ only upon common days, butalso upon saints 
“ days; and several other things might be 
“ mentioned.” Page 15. 

Was I not in the right, my lord, to conjec¬ 
ture that our reformers might leave us not so 
many rules or externals as are necessary ? How 
'should our people have fallen into.this deplo¬ 
rable negle&, if these means, memorials or ad¬ 
monitions had been sufficiently frequent ? 

'• Permit me liowever to observe that yourlord- 
sliip and the ingenious author of theConsidera- 
tions above cited, are not at all better agreed 
about this fa6t, than the other concerning the 
popish errors discarded by our reformers. 

«. This gentleman having noted that a party 
in the nation [meaning the dissenters] have all 
along had some exceptions to our public ser¬ 
vice; goes on to say, - “ but then there isano- 
' M tlier party [the members of .the church] far 
’‘ more considerable'than they, who, in gene- 
* ,r ral, are’not only satisfied with, but even fond 
•*=* b f our present liturgy and constitution.”]’ 
How is this to be reconciled ? can it be said that 

* Defence, page 493. 

+ Five and impartial confideaafions, page 6.. 
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our people in general are fond of what the ge¬ 
nerality of them neglefit ?. 

Here again too, my lord, your lordship and 
this gentleman, by adopting each other’s pre¬ 
mises, ‘must lose your several conclusions: 
your lordship thinks ithighly seasonable to 
“ instruct the people in the importance, of ex- 
** ternal religion.*’ 

More seasonable now, upon account of this 
negleft. But why so, if this gentleman^s later 
intelligence be true, viz. that the people are 
really fond of our externals already 7 

On the other hand, if tlieserviceof the church ■ 
is neglected by the generality among us, it cer¬ 
tainly cannot be so very dangerous to make 
alterations in it as this gentleman would have 
us believe. 

However, my lord, 1 am ready to close with 
your lordship in this representation, rather than 
the Considerer ; and upon occasion of your 
lordship’s mentioning the people’s neglect of the 
service of the church upon saints days, I will 
trouble your lordship with an observation of my 
own, tending to illustrate the value of exter¬ 
nal religion. 

Our common people, it is true, pay lijttle 
religious regard to the feasts of all angels or 
all saints, but yet 1 have observed them to ce¬ 
lebrate some of our protestant festivals, as well 
as some others of popish extraftion, particu¬ 
larly shrovetide, with the several solemnities 
Of horse-racing, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
&c.- and with all the ceremonies of drinking, 
gaming, swearing, and lewdness ‘incident to, 
and inseparable from, entertainments of that 
kind., 

I 2 
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Among our politer parties, indeed, pleasure 
is the employment of every day; and they are 
free enough from superstition in this article to 
esteem every day alike; whereas the vulgar 
always take the advantage of the churches ap¬ 
pointment for their times of idleness and re¬ 
velling; and I know, at this hour several very 
worthy and very zealous membersof the cjiurcn 
of England, who scruple not to affirm, that 
the riotous and licentious pastimes of Christ¬ 
mas, easter and Whitsuntide, contribute more to 
corrupt the minds and debauch the morals of 
our common people, than any other assignable 
cause whatever. If this be true, it were cer¬ 
tainly more for the credit of our common Chris¬ 
tianity that the festivals should be expunged 
from our books and calendars, than that these 
brutal, paganish, profane, and therefore wick¬ 
ed pastimes and disorders should claim any al¬ 
liance, or have any connexion with the solemn 
commemorations of the birth and resurre&ion 
of the spotless and undefiled Saviour of the 
world. 

Upon what grounds the apostolic authority 
for such forms is alledged, may be judged in 
part from the tenor of the scriptures above quo¬ 
ted, 1 as well as from others, .testifying the dis¬ 
position of St. Paul towards' occasional solem¬ 
nities of that kind. 

And there is the-stronger presumption that 
they have no such authority, in thatwe seldom 
or never find them enjoined, but we find them 
also in company with large indulgencies to the 
carnal man; 1 as if the more conspicuous exter¬ 
nals in religion could not subsist without the 
aid of the sensual appetite. • 
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Thus, as your lordship has observed, “ the 
“ externals of paganism mixed themselves with 
“ the diversions of those days.” In popish 
countries, the'people are politically enough pre¬ 
pared for and. reconciled to the formalities of 
lent, by the licentiousness of a preceding car¬ 
nival. Nor have we* of the reformed church 
of England been entirely free from thiswretch- 
ed policy,* It was once the humour of our 
great churchmen to magnify externals, and to 
render them as conspicuous as they could on 
all occasions: the nation at that time was not 
universally disposed to come into this ; and 
some men of reputation enough set themselves 
to oppose it; in this exigency of her affairs the 
church bethought herself of purchasing the fa¬ 
vour of the people by a book of sports: and how 
far that may have contributed in its day, to per* 
petuate the festivities of these solemn times, and 
to wear out the religious use of them, may be 
worth the inquiry of those whom it concerns. 

Your lordship proceeds: “ Thus they [the 
“ people] have no customary admonition, no 
“ public call to recollect the thoughts of God 
“ and religion from one Sunday to another.” 

And why have they net, my lord ? There is 
a most express law for it, “ All priests* and 
“ deacons are to say daily* the morning and 
“ evening prayer, either privately or openly, 
“ not being let by sickness or some other ur* 
“ gent cause. And the curate that ministreth 
** in every parish church or chapel, being at 

* “ The Christian world is now divided into the reformed and * 
*' un reformed: or rather into thofe who are not and thole who 
“ ere members of the church of Rome.' 1 Mr. Jortin, 
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“ home, and not being otherwise reasonably 
“ hindered, shall say the same in the parish 
(t church or chapel where he ministreth, and 
" shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a 
“convenient time before he begin, that the 
“ people may come to hear God’s word, and to 
“ pray with him.” 

It is not then the fault of the people, if they 
have not a customary admonition or public call 
from one Sunday to another : the curate in any 
parish cannot be reasonably hindered every 
one of the six intermediate days, and every 
week in the year. And yet we are told by a 
gentleman who seems to have taken some pains 
to be informed, “ that'in ten thousand churches 
“ there are not five hundred where a bell ever 
“ tolls, or where morning and evening prayer 
“ are said upon a week day throughout the 
“year.”* 

Th is gen tleman’s accoun t of thi s n egleft seems 
to be so reasonable and probable, and at the 
same time so different from what your lordship 
has suggested, that I will take the liberty to 
give it at length. 

“ To what end,” says he, “ was such an ap- 
“ pointment set down in the book of common 
“ prayer? Did our mother the church vainly 
“ boast of her own piety, or pretend to a form 
11 °J godliness, without the power thereof ? No, 
“ truly, the mother meant well; but her sons 
“ and daughters are to blame. Like people, 
“ like priest. Hut indeed were the clergy never 
“ so willing to discharge their duty in this 
» 

• Virtue revived, or Britain’s fall protraOed, &c. bv aPluralilh 
Primed for Ofwiild, 1747. page 4. 
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. “ respeft, not many are the places where they 
“ can have any sort of congregration to join, 
“ with them. But is not the length of the ser- 
“ vice the unhappy occasion of this negleft? 
“ Would not the people’s attendance upon the 
“ public worship take too much of their time, 
“ and too greatly interfere with their secular 
“ affairs ? Does it not cause a weariness, and 
“ become tedious to delicate ears ? Is not the 
“ cold sometimes so piercing, as to make it 
“ painful to tender constitutions, to be so 
“ longdetained from the five, especially to hear 
“ psalms and chapters they can almost say by 
“ rote*?” 

Your lcydship sees that this gentleman is of 
opinion that there is too much of our externals, 
and that great inconveniences arise from the 
length of our service, to those who should edify 
by it; and to this also agrees the author of the 
Considerations before-mentioned. I What then 
must we think would be the case if those me¬ 
morials Mere as frequent as in roman catholic 
countries r-Our author goes on : 

“ Then again the clergy have journeys and 
“ visits to make, are idle, are not devout,have 
“ theirdiversions, do no^reside upon their cures, 
“ are hindered, sometimes reasonably, oftener 
“ without reason. So that, by general consent 

* To iliefc rcafons for this common neglefl may be added another, 
viz. the auk ward times of faying morning and evening prayer in mod 
places: ten or eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and (wo, three or 
tour in the afiernoon, the time when tradefmen and methanicks are 
in the very throng of their honed labour. 

+ “ You are not indeed Angular in your opinion of the loo great 
“ length of our fervice. And to tell you the truth, my own fcnti- 
“ ments upon this head arc pretty concordant with yours,’* Fret 
and Imp. Confederations , page 4s. 
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“ of both priest and people, as to any outward 
“ or public acknowledgment of aDeity for six 
** days out of seven, a foreigner, that should 
** make his abode with us only for six days, 

** might have reasons to doubt, in the greatest 
** part of England, whether the inhabitants of 
“ that happy island did, in truth, believe the 
“ existence of that gracious and Almighty be- 
** ing.” 

Now, my lord, which way soever we consi¬ 
der this compounded cause of negleft, we can¬ 
not avoid the question, by whom is it to be 
redressed ? If the fault be in the body of the 
clergy, by whom are they to be reformed ? If 
in the nature and frame of our present forms, 
by whom are these to be amended ? 

So far indeed as the clergy are accessaries to 
this negleft, it is extremely right in your lord¬ 
ship to lay it before them. But what would 
your lordship have the clergy to do or say in 
this case ? Let them insist as long and as loud¬ 
ly as ever they will on the importance of ex¬ 
ternal religion, I am persuaded, their rheto- 
rick and their arguments will be in vain, whilst 
the people find themselves incommoded by the 
present state of their own externals: they will 
appeal to the reasonable and merciful design of 
the gospel, and plead their Christian liberty 
against all human ordinances which not only 
edify not, but are even burdensome: and they 
will have reason, 

We arenowarrivedatyour lordship’s account 
of the importanceof external religion, as ground¬ 
ed on the scriptures. 

Before I could procure a sight of your lord¬ 
ship’s printed charge, a friend who had seen it, 
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or heard it read (I forget which) had given me 
a general but pretty just account of this part 
of it, concerning the importance of external re - 
ligion ; which set me upon amusing myself 
with conje&ures by what kind of gospel autho¬ 
rity your lordship would revive the credit of e 
d oft rine, which of late years, had nothad many 
abettors among protestants. 

I had often thought with myself that the 
church of England had been more pressed upon 
this matter of externalsin her controversy with 
tlie dissenters, than upon any other article: 
and I cannot say, that the answers given by 
our apologists have convinced me that our ao* 
herence t© some specifical rites in our church, 
in a sort of contempt of the good effefts which 
might be hoped for from dropping them, is very 
edifying or very laudable. 

Our church claims a power of decreeing rites 
and ceremonies in her twentieth article, with¬ 
out exhibiting her scriptural warrant for it in 
any copies of these articles published by autho¬ 
rity, that I know of; unless the vice-chancel¬ 
lor of Oxford’s imprimatur may be allowed to 
give a public san&ion to Mr. Welchman’s edi¬ 
tion of them. Mr. Rogers’s book indeed car¬ 
ries in its front a pretence to the lawful autho¬ 
rity of the church of England : but as there is 
no evidence what that authority was, or how 
obtained, there is room to doubt ; besides, 
Rogers, in explaining the authority of the 
church with respe6t to controversies of faith, 
says that this authority is given to the church, 
and to every member of sou*nd judgment 
in the same,* which, I doubt, will extend thi| 

* On the XXth article, page ic|. Edit. 16*5. 
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freedom of every member to the usage of cere¬ 
monies, a fortiori; contrary to Mr. Welch- 
man’s account, who restrains the authority, in 
both branches, to those quos penes est ecdesias- 
tica auctoritaS- 

Under this clause, concerning rites and cere- 
jnonies, Mr. Welchman has referred to Esther 
”*• 27, 28/and' to John x. 22, 23.* to which 
I>r,. Nichols has added 1 Maccab. iv. 56.f 
’ The passage of Esther informs us that the 
je\vs in,.commemoration of their deliverance 
from the slaughter proje&ed by Haman, insti¬ 
tuted the feast-Purim [of lots] and ordained that 
it should be kept and remembered by the whole 
people of the jews at an appointed ,time of the 
vear. —The dedication of the altar by J udas and 
his brethren, and theordinance for celebrating 
that jncidenfc-from year to year, is a fa6tof the 
same sort, and the inference commonly drawn' 
from these histories is, that the jewish had, and 
consequently the Christian church has, the au¬ 
thority spoken of in the article. 

But I very much question the solidity of this 
reasoning ; for when it is considered that the 
former of these feast's was appointed by Esther 
and Mordccai only, „ it should seem that the 
jewish church had about as much to dp in this 
affair as Our church has in the appointment of 
our state-holidays of Nov. 5th, May 29th, &c. 
and how much that is, may be seen in the se¬ 
veral a6ts of parliament relating to those days, 
and his^Majesty’s orders set before the forms of 
prayer appointed for them. 

* XXXIX. ArriciillJZcclef. Anglic. page 22. 

t Defence, page 307. 
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In the latter case, Judas and his brethren 
with the whole congregation oj'Israel ordained 
&c. v. 59 . but how far our divines, and parti¬ 
cularly Mr. Welchman, would admit either of 
these to be the sense in which the word church 
is to be taken in the 20 th avticle,. I cannot take 
upon me to say: •“ by the power of the church 
“ [says the learned Mr.. White, one of the 
tx latest of our advocates] to decree rites and 
“ ceremonies, is meant a right in .the pastors 
“ and governors thereof to ordain and ap- 
“ appoint such things, so as. to make it ordi- 
“ narily the duty, ot the people to conform to 
“ them*.” Which Mr. White must mean ex¬ 
clusively .of the right and authority of the civil 
powers, or he will not get clear of his adversa¬ 
ries objection; and if Mr. Whitewillnotadm.it 
the civil powers into his definition of the church 
which decrees rites and ceremonies, much less 
will lie take into it the whole congregation, be¬ 
cause that would be going into the enemies 
quarters forgood and all.f 

These precedents, therefore, are neither of 
them for our purpose, except they may re¬ 
ceive aid from the subsidiary passage in John, , 
which, as we have it jn our translation, in¬ 
forms us that Jesus was walking in Solomon’s 
porch at the time of the feast of the dedica¬ 
tion and when it was winter ; and from that 
circumstance our commentators determine 

* Defence of three letters, page iq. 

+ Dr. Nichols or his tranfiator [for he did not live to tranflate 
his book fo far himfelf, vid. Pierce’s Vindication, preface] ex- 
preifes himfelf with more room.—“ They who have been at tjiQ 
helm of ecclefiailical allairs have inuiluted—have nor we ^ 
jnuch power?" Def, page 306, 
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tins to have been the feast instituted by the 
Maccabees : for otherwise the jews had divers 
Encaenia, and the word Xuftm may possibly de- 
note only a Storm, as in A&s xxvii. 20. 

Well butw+iat of this? “ Why,” says Dr, 
Nichols, “ this feast was honoured with our 
** lord’s own presence.” How honoured ? Did 
our Lord join in the celebration of it, or in 
any part of it ? The context says not a word 
of that. Our Lord honoured the pharisees with 
his presence so far as to eat with some of them: 
it is great odds but at such a time there might 
be some washing of cups and platters, &c. But 
will it follow that he did any honour to these 
traditions by his presence ? 

The plain truth is, our blessed Lord took 
no exceptions to times,, places, or persons, 
when, where, and among whom he had a pros¬ 
pect of doing good; and 1 should think that 
cause notoverstocked with merits, which wants 
to draw his appearance among the jews, at a 
time when great numbers were assembled tor 
getlier, into a precedent for Christian confor¬ 
mity to human rites. 

And this consideration will, I apprehend, 
abate the force of what the pious and learned 
bishop Burnet has offered in behalf of this clause 
in the XXth article, with respeCt to our Sa¬ 
viour’s con versation among the jews, where he 
has cer tainly strained one point to favour the 
church, and that is by applying our Saviour’s 

observation Matth. xxiii. 25.- And not to. 

have left the others undone , to rites and lesser 
matters in general.* 

* Expof, Folio, page jg$. 
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Our blessed lord is there speaking of the case 
of tything only, and minute and insignificant, 
as those articles may seem to be, about which 
the pharisees and scribes were so exalt, yet had 
they an express and positive law for tything 
theme//, namely, Levit. xxvii. 30. And all 
the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the 
land, or of the fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s; 
it is holy unto the Lord. A case surely widely 
different from that of rites and lesser matters, 
of which the law makes no mention. 

For the rest, though this excellent prelate 
has, with a .vein of piety and good sense 
peculiar to himself, said every thing, that 
can be sajd with any* colour of reason, for 
externals established by human authority, yet 
hath he, upon the whole, made a case of it 
not the most favourable to the present cir¬ 
cumstances of our church, and much less such 
a case as will fall in with your lordship's posi¬ 
tions. 

Having, as I said, my lord, often reflected 
on these defences of our externals, without re¬ 
ceiving that satisfaction 1 very sincerely sought 
for, I was in hopes to meet with some new light 
from your lordship’s discourse on this interest? 
ing subjelt; and was not a little disappointed 
when I found not one text quqted by your lord- 
ship from the new Testament, and but one from 
the old, relative to the importance of externat 
religion : and what that passage will avail your 
lordship, I am now to examine. 

Yout lordship, having observed that our peo¬ 
ple “ have no customary admonition, nopub- 
“ lie call to recollect the thoughts of Goa and 
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** religion from one Sunday to another,’* pro¬ 
ceeds thus: • . 

It was far otherwise under the law. These 
K words, says Moses to the children of Israel 
“ which I cortmand thee" [yctir lordship omits 
this dat, viz; the day when the ten’eommand- 
ments were given in Iforeb, which words were- 
just'recited in the foregoing chapter,- and are 
the words here referred to*) “ shall be in thine 
** heart. And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
u when thou sit test in thine house, and when 
“ thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
“ down, and when thou t'isest up. ” Duet. vi. 
6, 7. To which your lordship subjoins : “ and 
“■as they were commanded this, so ’tisobvious 
“ how much the constitution of that law was 
adapted to effect zV, and keep religion ever in 
•‘/View.” 

'■ 'If was then very ill, or at feast very unwisely 
done to abrogate that law whose constitution 
was adapted to so excellent a purpose : but the 
frlitli is, my lord, the constitution of the Jewish 
ftfw was just as much adapted to elfeft the per¬ 
formance of, or to keep in view the religion 
here meant by Moses,* as the nuisrc and vest¬ 
ments in your lordship’s cathedral at Durham 
arc adapted to promote family religion and the 

• *' Compare Jerem. vii. as, 23, with ExoJ. xix. 5. 6. The 
Right Reverend, and worthy btflrop Story, in his..admirable treatife 
on the prieflhood, obferves that “ afteF MufeSlM been the firft 
V f? r 7 days with God in the mount, he brought nothing down but 
“'the two "tables of the moral law, as if no other law had been 
*' then intended ; bat when he found the people—worfhipping the 
’t. golden calf, God feemeth then to have rcibivod—to load them 
“ with a number of religious rites and ceremonies, in direft oppofition 
“ to the cuftoms of the Egyptians,” &c. page, 6s« 
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weightier matters mercy, and faith, 

in the rest of the diocese. 

Moses in the two next verses goes on thus:. 
And thou shall hind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes; and thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thine house and upon thy gates. Now 
both tne frequency and proximity of these do- - 
mestic signs, make it very plain that the great 
and conspicuous parts of their religion, the 
public calls which they had by the constitution 
of their law, were not adapted to effect, what 
Moses in this passage wanted to have effe&ed, 
viz. obedience to the moral law. 

For it is «to be observed of these signs, that 
they were not (like ceremonies properly so call¬ 
ed) symbolic representations, but the precepts 
themselves exemplified ill writing, which it is 
true, in process of time, were abused to the. 
purposes of superstition*; and when that time 
came, and these natural and simple signs and 
memorials had degenerated into broad phylac¬ 
teries, &c. they then received their condem¬ 
nation with other things which had amore natu¬ 
ral tendency to such abuse. A sufficient intima¬ 
tion, one would think, to all future times, of 
the incroaching nature of superstition, which 
could convert these expedients of plain and 
useful instruction, into implements of mere os¬ 
tentation and hypocrisy. 

* Tile rabbins ffl atter-times had made iheie fignsfo ufelefi to 
fame jews in refpe£l of their original pwpofe, that they enjoined 
them to be written only in one fort of character. “ Ad phylafteria 
“ (3 Jchedas liminares hand alios quam ajfyriacos char aft eres 
“ adhibere licet, in libris vero facris defcribendis, litcris etiane 
Greeds uti (onceditur,ftd his/oUs,” Si c, Maimonidis apud IVa- 
gen/eilS OTA, page 970, 
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I sliould have thought, Indeed, that there 
were some expressions m this passage cited by 
your lordship, that mighthavekept any manout 
of this mistake, and prevented his confounding 
the words there spoken of, with the words of the 
ceremoniallaw; whichlatter itsurely was never 
intended that fathers and masters of families 
should teach their houshokk: thufkind of teach¬ 
ing waathe solqprivikgeaud duty of the priests* 
who hid inde'ed no commission to teach any 
thing else,* and that, as I said above, made this 
moral teaching, these domestic and familiar 
signs so much the more necessary. 

So that I verv much question whether your 
lordship could nave fallen upon any, passage in 
the old testament, which* relates at all to your 
subject, that would have been less favourable to 
your lordship’s argument. 

But to proceed; your lordship adds: “and 
•• without somewhat of this nature, piety will 
“ grow languid even among the better sort of 
men; and the worst will go on quietly in an 
" abandoned course, with fewer interruptions 


* «* We Ault find it [what the priefl* were to teach] was not 
* the whole law of Mofes, but the ceremonial law only, the laws 
« about external religion, or rclfglous worfliip. For as the elTential 
u part'of their office was confined to pofilive and inffituted worfliip,it 
« fi natural to believe (fiat their teaching was of no greater extent.” 
B ffhnp Story on the priefthpod. Page 26. It is humbly recom¬ 
mended to the reader, being a clergyman of the church of England, 
not to content himfelf with tbefe detached paflages, but fwioufly to 
read over this valuable performance, where hamuli have *h* f»‘is- 
fiflion to fee bow little the miniilrations of a chranian priefi have to 
do with ceremonials and externals, and from thence may judge, if 
he pleafet, with what propriety he ihould employ himfelf in preach¬ 
ing up the importance of them. 
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“ from within than they would have, were re- 
“ ligious reflections forced oftner upon their 
“ minds, and consequently with less probabi- 
“ lity of their amendment.” Page 16. 

Prom what operation of externals on the hu¬ 
man mind your lordship collects this theory,- I 
cannot presume to say $ I, for my part, believe 
that the piety of good men may be maintained 
in its vigour with very little of this nature: and 
this I am pretty sure of, that if religious reflec¬ 
tions must be forced upon the mind by exter¬ 
nals, it is not a small somewhat of this nature 
that will do the work. 

But to speak freely: this method of forcing 
religious reflections by ceremonies and external 
forms, I doubt is stark naught: according to 
your lordship’s doCtrine, it should be not only 
good policy, but wholesome discipline to force 
men in England to come to church, and in 
France to go to mass; in both places for the 
same reason, namely because the dissenters 
(whose objections to ceremonies and outward 
forms are the same in both kingdoms) liavenot 
so much of externals as is necessary to preserve 
a sense of religion itself upon the minds of the 
people. 

And yet, my lord, the very best of this force 
has seldom produced any thing.better than hy¬ 
pocrisy.* Probability of amendment there can 

* “ En Poitou et en Xaintonge &c. les menaces les plus Seres, 

“ les coups de baton, la terreur et I’infolence du foldat fuivent 
“ de pres les premieres fommations. Par ce moyen on ne manque 
“ pas de gagner beaucoup de gens, dans un fiedeoi la veritable de-' 
“ votion eft rare par-tout, et la France fort mifgrable. Ces Mc£> 
“ lieurs les convertifleurs ont trop d'efprit pour n’Stre p^ con— 
“ vaincus que tous ces changemens font feints. Its voyent que ces 
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be little or none where men attend religious 
solemnities merely to avoid punishment or cen¬ 
sure. 

There is then no forcing religious reflections 
this way. But perhaps your lordship might 
mean, that “ forms and externals have in them- 
“ selves an inherent and natural virtue to force 
“ religious reflections upon the mind, and to 
“ work piety and repentance upon the heart.” 
And this, indeed, I should have thought the' 
more obvious sense of your lordship’s words, had 
it not been that I thought it also the less defen¬ 
sible of the two, because it will be impossible 
to prove this to be true of one sort of forms and 
not true of another; and what a door this must 
open to all manner of superstition and eveg ido¬ 
latry, may be easily conceived 1* it being in¬ 
deed the very principle on which the papists jus¬ 
tify the adoration or i mages. But neither even 
thus do we get clear of the other kind of force; 
for if externals have this virtue to inforce reli¬ 
gious reflections, &c. it must be right to com¬ 
pel those who are indisposed to such reflections, 
to attend these memorials; and if, as your lord , 

* nouveau* convertis nevont^la mefTe pour la plupart que Ie moins 
“ qu’ils peuvent, qu’il faut les epier et lea menacer, fi on veut qu'ila 
“ y affiflent.—.Ne violi-t.il pas un deflein fort apoftolique ?" &c. 
Bay lb Critique generate ae VHiJtoire du Calvinifme de Mr, 
Mamburg, Tom.l. Let. VIII. page 134, 135.—Here we have 
eccular tefiimony of the goad effcas of forcing religious reflexions 
upon the mind by the means of external religion ; and as thefe (and 
the fame will hold good of other iyftems) are, to be thus feconded ere 
they can have even thefe effefts, may we not juflly conclude that 
forms have naturally no force or efficacy of their own to diipofe the 
mind to religion. . 

- * The prolific nature of extemats is reprefented to the life in the 
excellent Bifliop Fleetwood’s Letter to an inhabitant of theparijh of 
St. Andrew, Jatlbvurn, Works, Fol. 725, 7s6» 
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ship has observed, the people are now in gene¬ 
ral negligent in their attendance, I do not see 
how compulsion of some kind can be avoided. 

Butinstead of conjecturing how your lordship 
would explain this matter consistently with pro- 
testant principles, I will beg leave to exhibit 
the very different acco’unts we have of the be¬ 
ginning and progress -of religion from the apos¬ 
tles. » . 

lie that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a r exoarder of them that dili¬ 
gently seek him, for without faith it is impos¬ 
sible to please God. Heb. xi. 6. 

If it be demanded how we may obtain faith, 
the apostle*Paul answers, Faith cometh by hear¬ 
ing [or report ] and hearing by the word of God. 
Rom. x. 17. 

Is then faith the whole of religion? No. To 
faith must be added, virtue, knoxoledge, tem¬ 
perance, patience, godliness, brotherly kind¬ 
ness, and charity ; for if these things, says the 
appstle Peter, be in you and abound, they make 
you to be neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ ; that is, 
they perfe& and complete your'religion. 2 Pet. 
i. 5. &c. 

But are not forms and externals necessary to 
remind the people of these things ? I should 
think not; any farther than hearing the. word 
of God may be so called. If more was neces¬ 
sary, here was precisely the place where Peter 
should have inserted his ritual for in this 

* Peter not only omitted bis ritual here, but unhappily forgot to 
leave it behind him: for even the papifts themfelvcs could never re¬ 
cover more of his miftai than the Lord’s prayer, Nudaprimo hoc 
erant (fays Platina, (peaking of the ceremonies' of the oafs) ft omnia 

K 2 
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Very place he is endeavouring that his readers 
might have these things always in remembrance 
after his decease , v. 15. and yet nothing appears 
of these endeavours besides his religious exhor¬ 
tations and instru6tions in these two epistles. 

That external objects are in some cases use¬ 
ful, and in others necessary, to remind us of 
our Christian duty and deVotion, is true enough. 
The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament sheweth his handy-work. Psalm xix. 
To excite us to particular a&s of charity, it is 
sometimes necessary we should see that our 
brother hath need. But where a man is blind 
and deaf to these natural and familiar admoni¬ 
tions, there is, I doubt, but little-hopes of his 
becoming all of a sudden pious and charitable 
on the sight of a church, even of a cathedral, 
a temple made with hands, and where, if the 
scriptures deceive us not, we know the most 
high dwelleth not, in any higher sense than he 
dwelleth in other places where two or three are 
gathered together in his name. 

It was, we may well suppose, some const- 
derations suggested by these and the like pas¬ 
sages of scripture, which gave occasion, “ in 
“ most ages tjf the church, to the care of rea- 
** s'onable men to draw the people off from lay- 
“ ing too great weight upon external things; 
“ upon formal a&s of pietyand for this care, 
your lordship allows, there has been, for the 
most part, occasion. But, your lordship goes 
on, “ the state of matters is quite changed now 
“ with us. These [external] things are neg- 

fmpUcitcr traQabantur. Petrus enim, ubi conjccravtrat, ora- 
tione Paternofter ufusejl. Auxithac mysteria JacobusJkA. Fit. 
Si s.ii 1 . A hint which proteilants fliould have taken long ago. 
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“ le&ed to a degree, which is, and cannot but. 
“ be attended with a decay of all that is good.” 

Strange and miserable reverse of things ! 
What was a reasonable ca.re in most ages of the. 
Christian church, and for which there has been 
for the most part occasion ; and a care too, as 
it plainly appears, excited by the very genius 
and spirit of the gospel of Christ, is at length 
superseded by a change of which we have had 
no warning, nor had any reason to expedfc; and 
it is now become highly seasonable to lay the 
weight on, where reasonable men had all along 
taken it off,—“ highly seasonable now to in- 
“ strudt the people in the importance of ex:* 
“ ternal religion.” 

Is then the gospel of Christ so fickle and 
changeable, that it’s provisions and expedients 
of eternal life may be accommodated, like hu¬ 
man politics, to the humours and interests of 
every faithless and perverse generation ? No, 
my lord, the means of salvation through Christ 
are like their ever blessed author, the same yes¬ 
terday, today, and for ever.* Other founda¬ 
tion can no man lay, than is laid.f It in any 
state of the Christian church it was reasonable 
to depreciate the beggarly elements of external 
religion, it is just as reasonable at this very hour. 

far would I be from fixing upon your lord¬ 
ship’s words an insinuation, that the care of 
reasonable men above mentioned hath in any 
degree contributed to the decay of all that is 
good. Vet surely your lordship should have 
apprized us here, how this decay and this neg¬ 
lect came in company together; and what de- 

* Hcfe. xiii, 8. + j, Cflr.iii, U. 
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pendance they have upon each other: your lord¬ 
ship’s silence on this head you will give me 
leave to supply, from some memoirs of a very 
good judge of .such matters. 

“ i have ever esteemed our reformation from 
“ popery a great work, and bless God for it 
“ daily; and yet I am’ sometipies apt to call 
** some of those, who have had the title of re- 
• * formers (especial ly'of the latter sets in Queen 
** Elizabeth’s time) very little men ; and think 
** they rather deserve the chara&erof reformers, 
“ who laboured, at the expence of their ease 
“and subsistence, 4nd sometipnes of their lives, 
"to convince the nation that, as Christians 
** and protestants, we had coipmon* principles 
“ and precedents enough in thrnew testament, 
“ upon which to unite and to edify each other, 
“ without having recourse to idle and tinner 
*? cessaryhumanmventions. Thesemen could 
** hardly ever obtain an equitable or even a 
“ patient hearing from the people in power ; 
“ who never, that I can learn, gave any bet- 
“ ter reason, for not taking the course recom- 
** mended to them, than that these outward 
“ circumstances were indifferent things, and 
" that they had authority to do as they pleased 
** about them. ” 

“ Later ages have had the advantage of addr 
“ ing to this weighty argument, that of long 
,k possession ; and what is there that human 
“ authority and antiquity together, have not 
<r coined into religion? Arid thus it is, that our 
“ externals have been blown up so far beyond 
‘ * their natural size and significance ; and have 

so long taken place of better things, that we 
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u seem to have forgot where we began ; and 
“ most of us are as much at a loss in this age 
“ for true religion as ever. But though these 
“ pieces of antiquity will do little for our com- 
“ mon people, whoseem, indeed, of latetocare 
“ as little tor them as wiser men; yet they will 
‘‘ still do for one sort among us; they will save 
“ them a great deal of trouble, and perhaps 
“ something else. Which they might otherwise 
ft sustain by being put into a laborious course 
“ of reforming and edifying the people com- 
* ‘ mitted to their care, by the toilsome methods 
“ of the gospel. Let you and I be silent, and 
“ make as good a shift with them as we can ; 
“for, assure yourself,* we shall have nothing 
** better in this age.”* 

Whether this account of the decay of all that 
is good, or your lordship’s has more of truth 
and reason in it, must be left to the judgment 
of the public ; in the mean time, permit me 
humbly to represent to youftordship, that, in 
our present circumstances, 1. It is not season* 
able to instruct the people in the importance of 
external religion; and, were it seasonable,that 
2. It is not practicable to revive any greater re- ( 
verence for our own eternal religion, than it' 
has at present, by any sort of instruCtionwhat- 
ever. 

1. Instruction in the importance of external 
religion isnotseasonable. That popery is gain-_ 
ing ground upon us daily, is a matter offaCt 
attested by' very considerable witnesses. Be¬ 
sides others of no obscure estimation in the 


* Frnn a private letter written 1738. 
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world, an eminent and leading prelate* hath 
on two public occasions, one in 1745, and the 
other 175Cb given the nation warning of it: 
what the consequence of this may, and if it 
goes on, must be, is easily apprehended. 
“ Every heartalicnated from the protestant re- 
“ ligion [to use the words of the same judicious 
“ bishop with a little variation] carries off with 
it a pair of hands from the defence of our 
“ gracious king and his government.”f 
I will not say but there may be different 
ways of accounting for this increase of popery; 
but of this I am certain^ that there is not an ar¬ 
gument for it, which can he supposed to in¬ 
fluence our common people, that dqes not de¬ 
rive it’s weight from the value and importance 
of external religion. 

And this deserves to be considered by us of 
the church of England so much the rather, as 
the dissenters affirm, “ that the converts topo- 
“ pery are gathered from our church by thou¬ 
sands, whereas it is hardly ever known that 
“ one is gained from them.”J 
When I first met with this interesting faft, 

I bethought me of consulting Mr. White’s de¬ 
fence to see what consolation mightbehad from 
thatand his answer, which is remarkahle, I 
shall now set dojvn, as greatly to my present 
purpose. 

• Bp. Sherlock in his Sermon on (he late rebellion, and in hts 
Letter to the clergy and people of London and Weflminfter, upon 
cccafion of the late earthquakes. . 

+ Thankfgiving Sermon before the Common*, June 7, 1716. 

i Diflenting Gentleman's iff Anfvrcr to Mr. White’s Letters, 
page, ta. 
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This gentleman, having intimated, “ that 
“ the suggestion may be groundless, or, if 
“ true, may be well accounted for by the dis- 
“ proportion in the numbers belonging to each 
r( partygoes on thus: “ and if more in pro- 
“ portion to the the number of each, have been 
“ gained from amongst us, the reason why, is 
“ not that which he has suggested [viz. the 
“ concessions in xxth article of our church] 

• * but another, even the multitude of se6ts that 
“ are among us. We, for the most part, are 
“ educated and instructed in just notions of the 
“ nature, unity and communion of the catholic 
“ church, maintained in thechurchof England, 
“ and of .the great importance and necessity 
“ thereof; while their people are, generally, so 
“ instructed, as to have no kind of notion of 
“ these matters, or, if any, it is only of the 
“ no-necessity, or rather, the insignificancy 
** thereof. And hence it is natural for our peo- 
*• pie to be more easily scandalized at those 
“ schisms and divisions which they .see among 
“ us, and more susceptible of impressions from 
“ the artful insinuations of romish emissaries 
“ concerning them. This is far more like than 
“ that he assigns to be the true reason that more 
“ converts,”* &c. 

See here, my lord, the DisSftnter’s charge not 
only confessed, but clearly made out by this 
acute advocate for the church of England !—• 
“ Far more likeWhy, is it not the very same, 
only pushed more home, and exemplified in 
plainer and stronger terms ?—The church of 


* ill Defence, page 16 . 
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England claims a power to decree rites or ce* 
remonies, and- authority in controversies of 
faith, and thereupon founds the necessity and 
importance of unity and communion with her. 
—Here the romani$t strikes in and says, “ Aye, 
** but the church of England does not pretend 
“ to he the catholic church, and consequently 
f ‘ can maintain no such claim. The catholic 
ft church is with us, and us only, and it is there 
f< that you must look for the necessity and im- 
“ portance of unity and communion.” 

It is therefore for the honour of the church 
of England, to observe that she gives none of 
Jjer membersany such notionsof unity and com-* 
jnunion as Mr. White pretends. She acknow¬ 
ledges and prays for aU as members of the ca¬ 
tholic church, who “ call themselves chris* 

tians, and hold the faith in unity of spirit in 
•* the bond of peace and in righteousness of 
f< life.” The visible church of Christ she.de¬ 
fines [Art. xix.] to be “ acongregation of faith - 
44 ful men, in the which the pure wordof God 
“ is preached, and the sacrament he duly 
** min 1st red according to Christ’s ordinance 
44 in all those things that of necessity are re- 
“ quisite to the samei” and what is not 44 of 
“ necessity requisite to the same” she tells us, 
Art. xxxiv. viz. the rites or ceremonies of every 
particular or national church “ ordained only 
44 by man’s authority.” 

What just notions now can *the church of 
England give, consistently with these her ca¬ 
pital doctrines, of the'importance, and more es¬ 
pecially of thenecessityofcommunionwith her, 
or wit h any other particular or national ch urch 
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where the peculiar distinctions are human rites 
and cerepionies, or, in your lordship’s language, 
forms and externals ? And how should her memr 
bers who are justly educated and instructed, 
be scandalized atdiyisions, at which the church 
herself is nQt scandalized ? For my own part, 
if there js any man who teaches or propagates 
any such notions, as tend tq create tne scandal 
and susceptibility of romish insinuations that 
Mr. White speaks of, l am for having himseT 
verely censured as an unsound member of the 
church of England. 

In agreement with these doCtrines and defi- 
nitions, it is absolutely necessary to understand 
the word.Church in tile xxth article. So Mr. 
Rogers understood it, namely for every member 
of sound judgment in the same; and Rogers, 
writing under the wing, and probably by the 
direction of Bancroft Jas high a churchman as 
ever presided in it. Laud excepted] was not 
likely to go below the sense of the church in 
his exposition ; whatever sense may have been 
put upon the words since those days, concernr 
ing which I think the pliurch of England 
(much, I am afraid, to her loss and detriment) , 
lias been too silent and.passive. 

And here I cannot but stop a while to con¬ 
template the dexterity of qpr champipus in 
shifting their ground, and changing their bat¬ 
teries against the dissenters. Heretofore it Was 
pretended that our seCts were the spawn of the 
jesuits, that jusuits had been known to mix 
among them, and that many of their tenets 
were the same with those of thafeorder of men,* 

* There ieemt to be an inclination in a late learned and fpirited 
writer, to fix a charge of thi* nature upon the methodifts [itvthufia/b% 
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But surely the jesuits were viler politicians 
than ordinary in this misapplication of their 
craft; the sectaries, in virtue of their edu¬ 
cation and instruction it seems, havs stood 
their ground, and bid defiance to all their arti- 
tifice; while the members of the church of 
England—but forbid it heaven that this should 
be the truth of the case ; and as Mr. White 
himself, and more than he are disposed to ques¬ 
tion the fad, may I with all deference to your 
lordship’s bench humbly suggest, that this mat¬ 
ter may be examined to the bottom, and satis¬ 
faction given to all his Majesty’s faithful and 
affectionate subjects ; which may easily be done 
by their lordship’s requiring pun dual answers 
to two short queries, sent to the minister and 
churchwardens of every parish, viz. 1. How 
many persons in your parish have been pervert¬ 
ed to popery within these, last—years ? And 2. 
How many of those so perverted had been of the 
church of England, andhowmanyof them pro- 
testant dissenters, and of what denomination? 
But, 

2 . I am afraid, my lord, instruction in the 
importance of external religion would, at this 
time, be unseasonable on another account; the 
people who would most want these instructions 
are, it is doubtful, uninstruCted not only in the 
importance, but in the very principles of any 
religion. The ignorance of our common peo- 

ef the popijls and mfthadifts compared, Part' ii. page, 179. to the 
fnd."j Whether popery will thiive better in this new fcathanit 
has done in thofq of longer Handing, time muft thew. However, 
what this ingenious author lays, about the middle of page 178, is 
welt worth remarking, annd not foreign to the cafe in hand. 
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■pie even in those religious matters which are 
easiest to understand, as well as to remember, 

I mean the historical passages of the new Testa¬ 
ment, is hardly to be conceived by those who 
have not had some particular occasion of con¬ 
versing with them onthese subje&s; much less 
do they know the saving truths of the gospel; 
and the terms of eternal life grounded on that 
history : would your lordship have the instruc¬ 
tion of this sort begin at the importance of ex¬ 
ternals in religion ? These at the best are but 
useful or edifying as modes of expressing the 
faith or piety that is already in the heart: but 
what protestant or Christian use can they make 
of them,. to whom externals have nothing to 
convey worth their having, and who have 
nothing in their heads or hearts to express by 
their means? But, 

2 . It is not practicable, I imagine, to revive 
any greater reverence for our own externals, 
than they have at present, by any sort of instruc¬ 
tion. For. 

1 . If the stress of this instruction is to be 
laid on the edifying nature of the things them¬ 
selves, they have had their weight for a course , 
of no less than two huyndred years, and can 
naturally make no stronger impressions, than 
they have done. . Every argument has been of¬ 
fered in their behalf which the most ingenious 
and learned men in the kingdom could think 
of. And if it might be supposed that new ar¬ 
guments and topics in their favour could be 
found out; yet, if, as the honest gentleman 
above quoted has remarked, these externals are 
inconvenient and disgusting in the' practical 
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part, these new argumenss will be so fat ob¬ 
structed in their “"operation, and fail of their 
effect. 

2 , It will be remembered that there have 
been men in our communion of equal judgment, 
and, perhaps fpr the most part, in equal num¬ 
bers, who have been differently persuaded con¬ 
cerning the edification to be had from pur forms: 
neither will it be forgot, that these very forms, 
comprized in the word, Church, liave given coun¬ 
tenance and occasion to much disorder and ill 
temper, and to much fa&ion and fury in the 
kingdom; and though this circumstance of it¬ 
self should be no argumeut against the things 
themselves, yet it will be made one, and I doubt 
more pains must be taken to teach people to 
distinguish in such cases, than the clergy well 
can, or will be willing to spare from other bu¬ 
siness. The intrigues of Charles the second’s 
time, and the inconsistency of the aCt of uni¬ 
formity with his two declarations, nothing can 
gloss over. A late sensible and sufficiently 
cautious writer, whom I have quoted above, 
has indeed ventured to hint that the govern¬ 
ment at that time in making this law had some 
sense of inconveniences, aqd were directed by 
considerations of propriety in the alterations 
they made in our service. His words are these: 
“ At the time of the restoration of the church 
“ and monarchy——our liturgy had been out 
“ of use, as well in private as in public assem- 
“ blies, almost twenty years. Yet it is ob- 
“ servable, that even then, the government 
** was so sensible of the inconveniences of any 
“ great alteration in forms which the people 
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'* had yet some remembrance of, as to think it 
“ proper todiredt the commissioners, appointed 
“ to consider of those things, to avoid, as 
“ much as may be,’even all abbreviations that 
“ should be found unnecessary.”* 

Here we see the establishment of so much 
more than some people hoped for, or, consider¬ 
ing the declarations abovementioned, had good 
reason to hope for, is ascribed to sensibility and 
tenderness for the people; perhaps this writer 
may believe so, and - persuade some others to 
be of that mind. 

Buthowever that be, the sheets oftbis pamph¬ 
let were scarce dry from the press, when another 
made its appearance, ih which the author gives 
us leave to think very differently of this mat¬ 
ter. What he says of the Act of Uniformity is 
as follows. “ How these words, to the use of, 

“ came to be omitted out of the express form * 
** of words that are ordered to be read in church 
“ for a legal qualification, I cannot say, nor 
“ whether they were omitted out of negle& or 
“ by design: but, I own, itseenis to me, when 
“ I consider the humour of the times when that 
“ a6t was made, that it was done with design; • 
“ as a snare to oblige *poor conscientious men 
“ who did not read the a6t of parliament at 
“ length, to give up their livings, rather than 
“ declare their unfeigned assent and consent, 
“ to all and every thing contained in the book 
“ of Common Prayer 

* Fr. and Imp. Confid. page 5, 6. 

+ The author fubjoins this note: “ Ana acceidinjfy there were 

1800 perfoni, that were aftually deprived of their livings rather 
“ than fubmit to the teriju preferibed”—-and, it it worth our notice, 
deprived by an abbreviation. 
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Your lordship here sees two very different 
opinions of the men and times when the.ACfc 
of Uniformity, which establishes our present 
externals, was made. If the.opinion of the latter 
is to be regarded, all may not be right with the 
externals themselves in favour of which such 
a base and cruel artifice was projected. It is 
true, the other gentleman would give us a dif¬ 
ferent idea pf the disposition and councils of 
those times; but why should we believe the one, 
rather than the other? . If, as common fame 
reports, and the gentleman himself intimates, 
the Consillerer published his work under the 
wing of authority; the other declares himself to 
be a clergyman of the established church. And 
the Essay speaks sufficiently for hjs good sense 
and integrity. And, if he also may have the 
aid of common fame, his station in the church 
is in the highest rank. 

These are difficulties, my Lord, which, when 
they fall in a clergyman’s way, will greatly ob¬ 
struct his instructions in the importance of our 
externals. Nor, 

3. Do I apprehend he will have much bet¬ 
ter success in urging the authority of the church. 
The time was indeed when the language of most 
of our clergy was, Stir not a step out of the di¬ 
rect paths of the church ;* and then consider¬ 
able numbers of the people were inclinable 
enough to listen to them. But the state of 
matters is quite changed with us now in this 
respeCt also; and many accidents have inter¬ 
vened, which will prevent our retreating into 

* Memorial of the church o{ England, in Ccke’s Deletion. 
Vol. iii. page 247. 
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tliis stronghold, or, however, our fortifying ifc 
into a tenable post. 

The incomparable bishop Burnet, in the De¬ 
dication of the third volume of his History of 
the Reformation, printed 1715, has these re¬ 
markable words. ‘ ‘ Your majesty, we trust, is 
“ designed by God td compleat the reforma- 
“ tion itself; to rectify what may be yet amiss; 
“ and to supply what is defective among us; to 
“ oblige us to live and to labour more suitably 
“ to our profession; to unite us more firmly 
“among ourselves; to bury, and for ever to 
“ extinguish the fears of our relapsing again 
“into popery; and to establish a confidence 
“ and correspondence with the protestant and 
“ reformed churches abroad.” 

We have here the testimony of one bishop 
how little expedient it was to adhere, without 
deviation, to the paths of the church: about 
the same time more of them gave their united 
opinion of the consequences of this do&rine of 
the memorial to this efleft: 


“ We are the more concerned, &c.—because 
“ some who have valued themselves, and have 
“ been too much valued by others, for a pre- 
“ tended zeal for the church, have joined with 
“ papists in these wicked attempts,”* &c. * 
Since this time it hath been* observed, that 


our great churchmen in general have, greatly 
to their honour, laid aside much of this igno¬ 
rant and impatient zeal of contending to the 
uttermost for every appendage to the church of 
England; they are known to be friends to to- 


* The bifhops Declaration teftifying their abhorrence of the re¬ 
bellion, 1715. 

L 
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leration, and to have more moderate and equi¬ 
table sentiments concerning some particulars 
in our present ecclesiastical establishment, than 
their forefathers expressed. 

In these circumstances it would be in vain 
for the inferior clergy to attempt to build any 
great matters in favour of external religion upon 
a zeal for the church; accordingly that spirit 
hath also greatly subsided among them, and one 
perhaps might go back some years without fin¬ 
ding any thing of that furious kind in print, 
■which used to pester the public in the days of 
Sacheverel.* 

One thing, indeed, my lord, there is in all 
this, which I find ain'uses thinking people a 
good deal: since a departure from the paths of 
the chinch is, of late days, neither so offensive 
to church or state, as heretofore, but, on the 
contrary, may very well be borne with, it is 
wondered what should hinder a free and im¬ 
partial inquiry whether the-paths of the church 
are really so direct as to admit of no just amend¬ 
ment, and especially as some suggestions to the 
contrary have been offered to the public, which 
appear to many pious and judicious members 


* So I thought, when I wrote this. But fauntering into a book 
feller’s {hop, not long efter, the firft thing I laid my hands on was a 
pamphlet, written, as the title page imports, by {omething of a Pref- 
tyter, which, on the firft opening, exhibited a character of the peti¬ 
tion to parliament from the city of Briftol, in favour of a bill for the 
natuialization of foreign proteilants, in the decent terms of anattenU>t 
to JiU the nation xuith beggars and fchifmatioks. I am told die 
fuppofed author is an cldoily man. What a miferable time muft he 
have had with this teasing, hunger-ftarved, folitary demon of fchiftn 
at his elbow, for the laft twenty or thirty years ?—But, quere— 
What is the proper religious appellation of an Englifti proteftant of 
our national church at Geneva i* 
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of the established church to have great weight, 
and will, I apprehend, be another means of ren¬ 
dering ineffectual our instruftions in the im¬ 
portance of external religion, as it is circum¬ 
stanced in our rhurch at. this time. 

For my own part, my lord, I am firmly per¬ 
suaded that if every thing be absolutely right 
in the church of England, our forefathers acted, 
not only more wisely, but more righteously 
than we, in compelling people to come into her, 
and in distressing those who would not: on. 
this supposition, all who deviate from the church 
deviate from the word of God (for that is the 
church’s rule) and ought on no account to be 
tolerated. •But if there is any considerable 
room for amendment aud alteration for the bet¬ 
ter, we are, upon our own principles of proving- 
fill things . by the word of God, evidently con¬ 
demned; stirring, in fact and in practice, not 
a step oat of the paths of the church, even whilst 
the most of us perhaps are conscious that some 
of these paths are far from being so direct as 
the application of our great rule would make 
them. 

In the year 1718, when the bill for repealing 
the Occasional aud Schisnt Acts was in debate, 
bishop lvennet defined the church of England 
to be, a scriptural institution upon a legal esta¬ 
blishment:* with which definition I have al¬ 
ways be.en extremely pleased, and at the same 
time extreme^ desirous to Have it verified. 

Concerning the legality of the establishment, 
there is not, nor can be, any dispute: it wilj 

* Timid's Continuation, oftavo, vol. xxvii. page 240, 

I 0 

J-J 
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admit of no controversy among those who hold 
all tlicir civil rights and privileges under the 
same authority which establishes the church; 
the question upon which we are chiefly divided, 
lias been concerning the scriptural institution. 
A point, which, in reverence to an higher le¬ 
gislature, should certainly among protestants 
he equally clear: if this matter is not yet suf- 
ficiently decided in our favour, * it is by no 
means expedient to take it for granted, or to 
consider it in the light of a point of honour, 
since by such indolence, or such arrogance, 
we are losing the most valuable advantages and 
benefits of our establishment; the true original 
end of which undoubtedly is, the edification of 
the people of God, worshipping him with one 
heart and with one mouth: nor can we ever be 
justly vindicated, by barely conniving at, and 
permitting the separation of so many of our 
Christian brethren, upon scruples so important 
to them, and, as we are oftentimes driven to 
confess, so little important to us. 

“ Where unity and peace are disregarded, 
“ devotion must be so too, as it were by natu- 
“ ral consequence :”t and disregarded out of 
all doubt they are, whilst we suffer it to remain 
a question (which has some undeniable proba¬ 
bilities against Its) whetice and by whom the of- 


* Whether it is or not, we may form fome judgment, perhaps, 
by the controverfy between Dr. Nichols and Mr. Pierce, and more 
lately between Mr. White and the Diflinting gentleman, &c. &c. 

+ I have borrowed thefe words from the 17th page of a fermon 
preached at Halifax in Yorkftiirc, July 1751, by John Watfon, 
A. M. felbw of Brafen-Nofc college in Oxford, and curate of Ha¬ 
lifax: which if any man, who has iixpence to fpare, will purchafe, 
perufe, and lay to heart, he will lay out his time and his money very 
well. 
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fence cometh. If that may not be clearly de¬ 
termined by the word of God, it will not be very 
easy to ascertain the grounds upon which so 
severe a wo is denounced against the offender. 

So that, my lord, in whatever light we con-* 
sider this subjeCt, it is neither seasonable nor* 
expedient, nor at all conducive to revive prac¬ 
tical religion in the hearts of our people, to 
preach up the importance of externals in gene¬ 
ral, or of our own in particular. 

The importance of external religion is the 
grand engine of the papists, which they play 
with the greatest effeCt upon our common peo¬ 
ple, who are always soonest taken and ensnared 
by form a«d shew; and, so far as we concur 
with them in the principle, we are doing their 
work, since if externals, as such, are important, 
the plain natural consequence is, the more of 
them the better. 

On another hand, our advocates for the church 
observe and declare, “that our controversy 
“ with the protestant dissenters is not about 
“ matters of faith, for they subscribe the same 
“articles of faith that we do;” consequently 
the dispute is about externals and forms; and 
to instruct the people in*the importance of oiu- 
own peculiar modes, as distinct from, and ex¬ 
clusive of any other, is to widen this breach, 
and weaken the protestant interest this way 
too; and not to revive practical religion, but 
to foment and inflame contention, and every 
evil work. 

In the next place, the excellent author of the 
Essay on Spirit says, that “a man \yho sub- 
“ scribes only for peace sake, and the preser- 

vision of the out ward forms of society, may, 
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“ for prudential reasons, honestly subscribe 
“ and submit to the use of one established form, 
“though he, in his own private opinion, may 
“ think another to be better.” There is,'my 
lord, great reason to believe, that the honest 
and thinking subscribers among the clergy of 
the church of England are, many of them, in 
these circumstances. With what heart and 
conscience can these men set about instructing 
the people in the importance of any thing which 
they believe to be not so edifying as something 
else in the room of it would be? 

iTjion the whole, that a practical sense of 
religion is at a very loyr ebb among all ranks 
of our people, 1 very readily agree with your 
lordship; that this matter ought to be very se¬ 
riously considered by Christian ministers of all 
orders and degrees, none will deny; whether 
the'method pointed out by your lordship in 
this part of your charge, is so likely to revive 
either the credit pr the influence of religion, as 
some other methods described and enjoined in 
St. Paul’s charges to Timothy and Titus, or 
whether indeed your lordship’s method is at all 
proper for the purpose in our present situation, 
—and lastly, whether diur externals in religion, 
and the circumstances, appendages, and con- 
ditions-relating to them do not rather-obstruct 
than forward true Christian edification, is freely 
submitted to the judgment of the serious, dis¬ 
interested, and impartial part .of the public, 
and most humbly recommended to your lord- 
ship's second thoughts, by, • 

. My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Most respectful servant, 



POSTSCRIPT. 


In the 12th page of this charge, your lordship 
speaks of the law of virtue written upon our 
hearts, as a topic proper to be insisted on by 
the clergy from the pulpit; by which, I sup¬ 
pose, your lordship may mean what is com¬ 
monly called the law, or the religion of nature. 
Now, iny lord, if there is really such a law 
written in every man’s heart, will it not clearly 
follow, that religion may, and indeed must be 
preserved among mankind, whether there is any 
outward form of it, or not? 

I should think too, that, whatever becomes 
of external forms in religion, it greatly con¬ 
cerns your lordship, that this do&rine of a na¬ 
tural law should be, not only true in a philo¬ 
sophical theory, but fairly exemplified in a prac¬ 
tical system, visible and intelligible to the whole 
world; your lordship having expressly asserted 
elsewhere, that “if in revelation there be found 
“ any passages, the seeming meaning of which 
“ is contrary to natural religion, we may most 
“'certaiftly conclude, that such seeming mea— 
“ ning is not the real one.”* But who can 
possibly conclude thus, till he has a most cer¬ 
tain system of natural religion to interpret these 
seeming meanings by? 

The first time I took particular notice of this 
passage, was in a controversial pamphlet upon 

* Bp. Butler'* Analog}’, page 160. 
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the case of subscription to the xxxix articles 
of our church, where it was cited, as I remem¬ 
ber, to discredit subscription, even to the scrip¬ 
tures, explained apy otherwise than by the sub¬ 
scriber’s own sense of them, without admitting 
any man, or any body of men, to judge of the 
orthodoxy, the truth, or the propriety of that 
sense; and I thought this authority from your 
lordship very full to the writer’s purpose. 

But how will this agree with the importance 
of external religion, the great support of which 
among us, is subscription to human forms and 
compositions? Are these externals written in 
our hearts too, and apart of the code natural? 

However, it is but justice to your lordshi'p, 
to observe, that this incautious do&rine of the 
analogy is most effectually confuted by an ob¬ 
servation of your lordship's in this very charge, 
page 11, viz. “The infinite greatness of Goo’s 
“ scheme of government, both in extent and 
“ duration, together with the wise connexion 
“ of its parts, and the impossibility of accoun- 
“ ting for the several parts, without seeing the 
“ whole plan of providence to which they re- 
“ late; which is beyond the utmost stretch of 
“ our understanding.- 

I am very sure your lordship will not make 
the least difficulty of admitting the several dis¬ 
pensations and circumstances of revealed reli¬ 
gion to be parts of this scheme of government, 
this plan of providence: as, therefore, to see 
the wisdom, propriety, or connexion of all these 
parts,, or to see the whole plan of providence, 
is beyond the utmost stretch of human under¬ 
standing, to which this great interpreter, natu¬ 
ral religion, pretends only to be commensurate, 
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what-should hinder us from concluding, that 
many seeming meanings in our bibles may be 
real ones, any thing to the contrary in natural 
religion notwithstanding. 

To speak my own sentiments freely, I have 
no better opinion of the clearness, certainty, 
uniformity, universality, See. of this law ofvnv 
tue written in the human heart, than I have of 
the importance of external religion: there is a 
circumstance attending this doctrine which ren¬ 
ders the truth as well as the merits of it ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, and that is, that in its appli¬ 
cation to pradiice, it is not only not useful for 
want of proper explanation, but, so far as it is 
understood, exceedingly pernicious to the prin¬ 
ciples and morals of our common people, ami, 
to say the truth, to the great as well as the 
small vulgar. 

The certain consequence of referring man¬ 
kind to a law of nature or virtue written upon 
their hearts, is, their having recourse to their 
own sense of things on all occasions, which be¬ 
ing, in a great majority, no better than family 
superstition, party prejudice, or self-interested 
artifice (perhaps a compound of all) will be too 
apt to over-rule the plain, generous, self-deny¬ 
ing and bumble precept of the gospel,, after 
all that can be said to disgrace, them; ami much 
more when they pass for the dictates of natural 
religion, and people are told into the bargain 
(which, I am afraid, is too often Ihecase) that 
these dictates differ no otherwise from those of 
the gospel, than as the latter are enforced by 
more explicit promises,'and positive authority. 

If therefore natural religion (be it’what yoy 
will as to its intrinsic merit) is liable to be tlnis 
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mistaken, it is high time to have done with it 
in the pulpit; very few of our common people 
are philosophers, or can see far enough into the 
nature of things to analyse virtue into its com¬ 
ponent parts; and if they are once led into a 
mistak"e so favourable to their own conceits and 
prepossessions, no subsequent explanations will 
serve to set them right; for} -having sent them 
to their own heads and hearts for a rule of life, 
you will be greatly disappointed if you expect 
they will allow you to manage it for them. 

Upon this account, my lord, I would have 
religion proved, defended, and taught by the 
Christian minister from the bible only ; and I 
would have every such minister plainly and 
honestly tell his people that he has no other 
proof of its original, its truth, its obligations, 
its present benefits, or its future rewards, to 
lay before them, than what is contained in the 
scriptures; which I would also have him to ex¬ 
hort them to search and study for themselves 
with the utmost diligence and application; and 
then he may safely let the rest be at their own 
peril. 

Audhere, T cannot but take notice, before I 
make an end, of my singular misfortune in dif¬ 
fering from one of your lordship’s distinguished 
merit, and eminent station in^two so consider¬ 
able articles, as, a law of virtue written upon 
our hearts, and the importance of external reli¬ 
gion, which, indeed, it is uot common to find 
among the favourite opinions of one and the 
same man. 

Perhaps it may he as uncommon to find them 
in disgrace with one and the same man; but 
*6 it happens; I have had- a long, and, as I am 
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verily persuaded, a reasonable quarrel to them 
both, as well on account of the unfriendly con¬ 
trast between the theories on which they are 
severally supported, and the genuine grounds 
of the Christian dispensation, as for the^ in cre¬ 
dible mischief they have done to practical re¬ 
ligion ; being adopted’as principles by infinite 
numbers of our people who neither know the 
meaning of the one, nor the uses of the other, 
and to whom they have been, ' in different ways, 
instruments to mislead them from the whole¬ 
some and living waters of the gospel, to the 
broken and muddy cisterns of human suffici¬ 
ency and human authority. To the firstwe owe 
the flourishing state of infidelity and its legiti¬ 
mate progeny, a profligate corruption of man¬ 
ners, among all ranks and degrees of our peo¬ 
ple; to the latter we are beholden for the pro¬ 
gress and advancement of popery (the basest 
and most shameless of all superstitions) to the 
manifesthazard of our civiland religious liberty, 
which will be no longer safe than our gracious 
and righteous sovereign, and his protectant de¬ 
scendants, are secure from the incessant and 
diabolical machinations of romish emissaries; 
from which may God’s good providence conti¬ 
nue to protect them; in which prayer, notwith¬ 
standing my opinion of the tendency of your 
lordship’s doctrine, I am perfe&ly assured, your 
lordshfp will join with, 

My Lord, (once more) 

Your Lordship's, &c. 
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phed with your little fancies arid prejudices, in 
some things contrary to my own judgment, 
that, if possible, I might prevail with you, by 
such compliance, to consider, or, as the case 
required, to act for your, own good in other 
things of more importance. 

You may well expert, therefore, that I should 
give you some satisfactory account why I have 
not been so yielding now as at other times; 
and that I am now going to attempt, not with¬ 
out great hopes, that if I may but have an at¬ 
tentive hearing, and an impartial judgment on 
your part, I shall dismiss you very well satis- 
lied with me, and not, dissatisfied with your¬ 
selves for attending at church without perfor¬ 
ming that particular worship which you de¬ 
signed: I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what 
1 say. 

The first reason I will give you why I have 
not read the service appointed in our liturgy 
and calendar for Christmas-day, but only the 
common prayers anil service for the fifth day 
of January is, that I am forbidden to do other¬ 
wise by law, and by the strongest sort of hu¬ 
man law in this kingdom, namely, an act of 
parliament, which is a law made by the king, 
iprds', and commons in the supreme council of 
this nation, to whom both you and I have given 
a full power to aCt for us on all public occasi¬ 
ons, and in matters of a thousand times more 
concern to us, than the keeping of Christmas- 
day. 

Now, had I, to oblige you, disobeyed this 
a£l of parliament, it is very probable I might 
have lost my benefice, which, you know, is all 
the subsistance I haveiu the world; and I verily 
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believe many of you would have been very 
sorry for that ; but however I should have been 
rightly served; for who am I, that I should fly 
in the face of his majesty and his parliament. 

The new testament, it is true, speaks of some 
things that are hidden from the wise and pru¬ 
dent , and revealed unto babes; but I, for my 
own part, declare that I can And no revelations 
in the scripture (and I know not where else to 
look for them) concerning the proper time of 
keeping Christmas: and, therefore, I conclude, 
that so far as such things are necessary or ex* 
pedient, they are left to be ordered by the higher 
powers; anti in any such case as that, I hope I 
never shall be so conceited as to think myself 
wiser than the king, the whole nobility, and 
principal gentry of Great Britain; and though 
this affair may have something to do with re¬ 
ligion, the ordering of which may seem to be 
more the business of the clergy, yet it would 
never have disturbed me if not one bishop, or 
not one clergyman in the kingdom had. been 
consulted in this matter, because I know, from 
long experience, that our gracious sovereign 
is so merciful and upright, that nothing in tne 
world will ever prevail with him, willingly and 
knowingly, to pass any law which enforces a*ny 
thing sinful, or is even hard and grievous to 
the consciences of his suhje&s. 

Now I have it from good authority, as I will 
convince any of you that desire it, that our 
gracious sovereign king George gave his con¬ 
sent to this a& of parliament most readily and 
willingly, as a law that would not do the least 
harm to religion, and would moreover be of 

M 
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great service to his own subje&s, -in carrying 
on their trading correspondence in foreign coun¬ 
tries, where the time lias been reckoned in this 
(which you think a new) way, for almost 170 
years; and you will agree with me, I am sure, 
that which is good for trade, cannot be bad for 
us, who are so much obliged to it for the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. 

I should not have mentioned this circum¬ 
stance, but that I understand you have been 
told, that Christmas-day was altered by the 
lords of the regency, while his majesty was 
abroad this last summer; which is so stupid and 
so impudent a lie, that I cannot imagine who 
could be so wicked, and, at the same time, so 
weak as to invent it: for the lords of the re¬ 
gency could have done no such thing if they 
would. The alteration, not only of Christmas- 
day, but of all the days in the year, was made, 
as I have said, bjr an a& of parliament; arid no 
a6t of parliament is of force without the king’s 
consent, which his majesty gave to this parti¬ 
cular ad;, the year before he went last abroad, 
and it adually took place on the first day of 
January, 1752. 

You pretend, I know, to have better reasons 
than tins for keeping Old Christmas-day, and 
so had you need; but I would have you to ex¬ 
amine these reasons very well (and I will assist 
you to do it by and by) before you depend too 
much upon them: wherever we have good and 
true reasons enow for what we do, there it can 
do no service to mix bad and lying reasons 
among thehi: and whenever I find that palpa¬ 
ble lies are told to defend or uphold any cause 
whatever, it is an argument with me beforehand. 
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that such a cause has nothing good or solid to 
support it; and I am now going to convince 
you that this is a&ually the case under const? 
deration. 

What you have farther to say in this behalf 
amounts, as far as I can learn, to this. “ Ad- 
“ mit that there are forty a&s of parliament 
“ for the alteration of the.day, yet, say you, 
our bibles tell us, and so have you yourself 
“ told us an lumdred times, that we must obey 
“ God rather than man : if Jesus Christ ordain 
“ one thing, and the parliament another, we 
“ must certainly obey our Saviour before the 
“ parliament, who, even with the king at their 
“ head, are but mere men, and have no such 
“ divine commission for what they do as our 
“ Lord had:” and then you go on and say, 
that Christ must have been born like other 
“ men on some certain day, and that you read 
“ in some holy books, ana particularly in Mr. 
“ Nelson’s Companion for the festivals and 
“ fasts of the church of England , that this day 
“ wasmost certainly the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
“ ber, and that the primitive Christians always 
“ observed and honoured that day, as the na* 
“ tivity of our Lord, with the greatest solem-“ 
“ nity; and these primitive Christians could not 
“ but know the very day upon which Christ 
“ was born, because the apostles kept it before 
“ them, and to be sure, ordered all Christians 
“ to keep it for the time to come; and though 
“ our blessed Saviour, out of his great humi- 
“ lity, might not command such.a day to be 
“ observed, yet his apostles, being inspired, 
“ could not but know what was fit and agree- 
M2 
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* l able to the will of God to be done in such 
“a case; whence you will conclude, that it 
* ‘ must be the highest presumption for any 
“ other sort of men to alter what was fixed by 
“ the apostles of Christ and according to the 
“will of God.” 

I hope none of you will think that I have 
stated these arguments unfairly, or with less 
clearness and force than you could have urged 
them yourselves: if that shouldjbeyour opinion, 
I will be at a fair bargain with you: bring any 
man who shall prove only so much of your cause 
as I have opened, and I will be bound to do 
any thing hereafter about Christmas-day that 
you would have me. 

But indeed I am in no danger; for I will 
now tell you, what I know will surprise you 
very much, but what however is very true, and 
that is, that there is no man now in the world, 
nor very probably has been for above fifteen 
hundred years, who did or does know on what 
Bay our Saviour Christ was born: nay, I will 
go farther, and assert that no man in the world 
.knows precisely how to fix the year in which 
this event happened, though there are consi¬ 
derable helps towards it in the histories of our 
holy evangelists: nor has any man reason to 
he ashamed of his ignorance in this matter, 
when he considers that St. Luke himself was 
not certain of it, saying only that our Saviour 
was about thirty years of age when he was bap¬ 
tized by John: why think you, would not the 
apostles inform St. Luke of this matter exadUy, 
that be might have put it down in his history, 
ahd so have prevented all future disputes? I 
V-ill-teH you Svliy ; they were not careful to 
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keep any account of our Lord's age at all, and 
much less of his birth-day: it was enough for 
them that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, without recordiug the day and 
year when; and why this should not be enough 
for us too I cannot telL 

I hope you will believe me, when I tell you 
that I have taken some pains to enquire into 
this matter, for my own satisfaction as well as 
yours; and I do assure you that all I am wiser 
is, that learned men are of different opinions 
about it, all of them equally probable, or rather 
equally precarious, for want of due information 
from those who certainly would have given it, 
liad it beeft necessary; I mean the apostles and 
evangelists. 

These learned men indeed have endeavoured 
to ground their several and opposite opinions, 
some one way and some another, on the scrip¬ 
tures; but have, never been able to satisfy one 
another by this kind of proof, because it has 
been always indirect, and often only conjec¬ 
tural. 

One of these fancies thus indirectly drawn 
from the scriptures, I will lay before you, be¬ 
cause you will be able to understand it, which 
I cannot say of some others. We are told in 
the third chapter of St. John’s gospel, that John 
the baptist being informed by the Jews and 
some of his own disciples, that the man to whom 
lie had borne witness had begun to baptize, and 
had many followers, took occasion from thence 
to magnify our Saviour’s character and office in 
comparison of his own; among other things to 
this effeCt he says, v. 30. He must increase, but 
I must decrease ;• from which words, occasion 
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has been taken to argue from the probability 
that John the baptist was born on the longest 
day in the year, because the days begin then 
to shorten or decrease, and that by tne same 
rule, our blessed Saviour was born on the shortest 
day, after which the days are gradually increa¬ 
sing. > . 

I do not recollect at present where I met with 
this acute observation, for I thought it not 
much worth my notice; but I suspect it is not 
modern; and, perhaps, if we could certainly 
discover what it was that first gave occasion 
to the fixing these holidays to those several 
seasons of the year at which they are now kept, 
it would prove to be this very conceit, or some 
other of e^ual importance. 

Now, if you should be inclined to pay any 
respedt to such traditions as this, you will have 
all the reason in the world to be satisfied with 
what the parliament has done in this matter, for 
new Christmas-day, and new Midsummer-day 
are certainly nearest the shortest and longest 
days of the year respectively, than the days on 
which these festivals were celebrated before the 
late regulation. 

But I aih almost ashamed to undervalue ei¬ 
ther your understandings or my own, by dwell¬ 
ing so long upon such a trifle; I would willingly 
hope, that the meanest capacity among you will 
easily discover, by turning to the passage in the 
gospel of St. John, that the baptist could have 
no such childish jneaning. 

For my own part, I am persuaded, that if ei¬ 
ther Christ o“r his apostles had appointed the 
observation of Christmas, they would not have 
left the world in such absolute ignorance of the 
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precise day of our blessed Lord’s nativity; and 
I think it clear beyond all dispute, that if the 
apostles and the Christians that came next after 
them, had observed any such day yearly, ancl 
had taught their followers to do so too, it is im¬ 
possible that the day should ever- have been 
forgot. 

Mr. Nelson, who wrote the famous book about 
the festivals and fasts of our church, was, with¬ 
out doubt, a most pious and sincere Christian, 
and, in other respe&S, a valuable man; 1 am 
persuaded he is dead in the Lord, and will, at 
the great day of retribution, receive a glorious 
reward of Ins labours, and so will any of you 
who, in proportion to your talents, areas good 
and useful as he was: but it is to be feared that 
Mr. Nelson laid more stress on this'matter of 
keeping holidays than was convenient, or than 
the nature of the thing would bear, without 
better warrant from scripture than I can find 
he has ever produced: and I am afraid in some 
respe&s, such books do a great deal of harm. 

For example, in the chapter concerning 
Christmas-day, Mr. Nelson says, “thoughthe 
“ day should be mistaken, the mistake being 
“ of no greater moment jtlian the false calcula- 
“ tion of a day, will certainly be very pardon- 
“ able in those who think they are not mista- 
“ ken.” Which plainly implies that the mis¬ 
take is of moment to those who know it, or 
have reason to think that it is a mistake: now 
is not this enough to encourage your scruples 
concerning the late alteration, and to render 
you dissatisfied with the legislature for leading 
you into a wilful mistake, and more especially 
as the same Mr. Nelson has told you just be- 
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fore, that u there is little reason to doubt but 
“ that this, which we now observe (that is the 
“ day which we observed before this new re- 
“ gulation) is the very day?” 

But, however, I pray be so just to your go¬ 
vernors and yourselves, as to consider with me, 
what authority Mr. Nelson has for saying this. 

“ The testimony of St. Chrysostom, says he, 
“ is clear for the tradition of it.” Alas! that 
a matter of this moment should be left upon the 
sandy foundation of tradition threehundred and 
eighty years after it happened: but to let that 
pass: would notone think from Mr. Nelson’s 
manner of expressing himself that St. Chrysos¬ 
tom must have known of this tradition from his 
very childhood? And will you easily believe 
ipe, when I tell you that this very Chrysostom 
expressly says in that discourse to which Mr, 
Nelson’s margin refers, “that it was not quite 
“ ten years since he was informed, that this 
“ was the very day?” 

It is needless forme to enter farther into this 
matter, than Mr. Nelson has done; I know how 
far his authority goes with you: and indeed, in 
many things, he is worthy of your highest re¬ 
gard'; particularly many of the prayers annexed 
to these discourses, are excellent; but Mr. Nel¬ 
son, and every writer besides, should he read 
with a particular reverence for that caution of 
our Lord to call no man master upon earth, and 
with a particular care to examine all the doc - 
■ trines and commandments of men by that stan¬ 
dard of truth the written word of God, which 
we know was given us for a rule by our master 
which is in heaven, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning . 
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From these particulars I will now conclude, 
that if our most gracious sovereign at the heaa 
of his parliament, had enjoined us to keep the 
feast of the nativity of our Lord on the twenty- 
fifth day of May, or the twenty-fifth day of 
August, they would have had as good reasons 
(for ought that appears in the original history 
of Jesus Christ) for pitching upon either of 
these days, as they had who fixed it to the 
twenty-fifth of December. 

Nor is the authority of King and parliament 
a small matter even with Mr. Nelson himself 
in this very case: one of his questions in tlip 
very first page of his hook is “are not holy 
“ days enlorced by the laws of the land?” Iq 
answer to which he refers us to several a6ts of 
parliament made in that behalf, and concludes 
that “in the a6t of uniformity the rubric and 
“ the rules relating to the liturgy (and among 
“ others those for the observation of these days) 
“ are established by royal authority, as well as 
“ the liturgy itself.” And X verily think, for 
my own part, that what Mr. Nelson here calls 
royal authority, is the very best authority we 
have for paying any religious respect to such 
days. 

I would not willingly give offence to the 
meanest man or woman among you, nor do I 
mean it; butasyouhaveinamamier constrained 
me, I will speak my mind freely upon this oc¬ 
casion, not knowing when I may have another 
so proper for the purpose. To be plain then, 
if it would have pleased you as well, it would 
have pleased me much better, if the kipg and 
parliament, msteadof orderingustokeepChrist- 
pias-day eleveu days before the usual time, had 
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ordained that not only that, but any other fes¬ 
tival (our weekly Sundays excepted) should 
not be kept at all. 

My principal reason for saying this is, that 
it would be much better no religious respect 
should be paid to such times, than that this re¬ 
spect should be accompanied with so much riot 
and luxury, so many superstitious and profane 
sports and pastimes, together with so much ga¬ 
ming, cursing, swearing, drunkenness and de¬ 
bauchery, as the yearly return of these times 
brings along with it. , 

I am at the best uncertain what authority we 
have (besides the statute law) for setting apart 
any times in honour of our Saviour and his 
apostles, save one day in seven: but I am as 
sure as the scriptures can make me, that such 
rCvels'and disorders as are practised at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and above all at Christmas, are 
most expressly contrary to the purity of the 
cKristian religioti, and to the precepts and ex¬ 
ample of the blessed and holy Jesus. 

IIow can we possibly suppose that the formal 
devotions offered by certain persons at a parti¬ 
cular season, with a pretence of honouring Je- 
si/s Christ more especially then than at other 
times, should be acceptable to him, when other 
portions of'the same season are on the very same 
pretence employed in dissolute revels, in glut¬ 
tony and darkenness, and other vices and fol¬ 
lies most contrary to the spirit and tenor of his 
whole gospel? Suppose, fgyr want of more so¬ 
lid proofs of our obedience, any of us should 
say at the last day of account, “Lord, Lord, 

“ have we not kept the feast of thy nativity 
“ every year in honour of thy namer” might 
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lie not, and will he not answer us with the great¬ 
est truth and justice; “ Verity I say unto you,. 
“ I know you not, depart from me ye workers 
“ of iniquity 

Discoursing with some of you lately on this 
subjeft, I found you had been taught to say, 
that * * the Lord’s-day may be and is profaned, 
“ by many licentious practices, as well as the 
“ liolydays of Christmas, would it therefore be 
“ expedient that the solemn observation of that 
“ day should be laid aside as this reasoning 
“ seems to import?” 

To this I answer, 1. That they who profane 
the Lord’s-day among us are either such as 
have no great regard to religion at all, or else 
such as will confess that to profane the. Lord's- 
day is a very wrong and sinful practice: whereas 
very conscientious people and such as observe 
Sundays with all due reverence, make no man¬ 
ner of scruple to spend their Christmas holidays 
in feasting, cards, dancing, and other diversi¬ 
ons, which they would think very unmeet foe 
Sunday work. 

2. The two cases are very different in a more 
material circumstance; the observation of a 
seventh day is the subject matter of one of the 
ten commandments, and is consequently of Al¬ 
mighty God’s own appointment; whereas there 
is not the least foundation in any of these com¬ 
mandments, or any other part of scripture for 
the religious observation of other holidays 
among Christians; if there had been, we may 
be sure, the dire6tions in one case would have 
been as' clear and plain as in tlie.other. 

i know very well that some people (too many 
God knows) take great liberties on the Lord’s- 
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day, and think, or at least say, that they are 
blameless; forasmuch as the fourth command¬ 
ment was given to the Jews only: but was not 
this, I pray, the case of the other nine also ? 
Were not they too given to the Jews only at the 
time they were given? Where do we read that 
Almighty God gave any such commandments 
to any other people; and when our blessed Sa¬ 
viour made it necessary for his disciples and 
followers to keep these-commandments that 
they might enter into life, is the fourth any 
where excepted? And,whereas it is said that the 
other nine have such reasons for their obligar 
tion, as concern all mankind in all circumstan-. 
ces and situations; I would desire to know in 
what circumstances or situations it does not 
Concern all mankind as well as the Jews, that 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth , 
the sea and all that in them is, and rested the 
Seventh day, which seventh day therefore 
the Lord blessed and sanctified f 

1 do not enter here into the reasons and au¬ 
thority for changing the sabbath from the last 
tothefirst day of the week; it is, 1 think, suf¬ 
ficient for you and me that one day in seven 
being set apart, we observe that as we are di- 
re&ed in the fourth commandment ; the cir¬ 
cumstance of keeping cir appointing one day 
for another may be of moment to those who 
altered the day, if they had not good authority 
for what they did, which I heheye they had; 
hut if they had not, it can be of ho consequence 
to us, who have,it not in bur ppwer to reftify 
their error, arid do san&ify our seventh daV iri 
obeffiieuce to the fourth commandment only, 
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Now if any commandment of God, or any 
precept of Christ or his apostles had laid as 
good a foundation for keeping Christmas-day, 
as the fourth commandment has for keeping 
Sunday, I should have paid the very same re- 
speCt to the one that I do to the other; but I 
can find no such thing, except in some cate¬ 
chisms which the papists have set out, wherein 
indeed they have put down this for one of the 
ten commandments, viz. “ Remember thou sane- 
“ tify the holidays;" which they do to cover 
their knavery and' impiety in leaving out thf 
second commandment, and at the same time, 
to mislead the common people into a belief that 
their superstitious institutions are of divine au¬ 
thority: thus do their wicked priests abuse the 

word of God first, that they may the more ea¬ 

sily abuse the poor people afterwards. 

For my own part I must freely confess, that 
I am so far from finding any injunctions in 
scripture to keep these holidays (I mean any in¬ 
junctions in which Christians are concerned) 
that I am much mistaken if I do not discern in 
the new testament very plain reasons and di¬ 
rections against such institutions. 

And now I am coming.to my text, when per¬ 
haps you may think it is almost time I sl»ould 
have done with it: and here you plainly per¬ 
ceive that the apostle Paul find9 fault with the 
Galatians for observing days and months and 
times and years; he calls them, you find, weak 
and beggarly elements; which bring those who 
observe them into bondage; and. lastly, he is 
afraid lest this very thing should render the 
labour he had bestowed upon them ineffectual 
and vain. 
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The question then is, what sort of days and 
times the apostle means? Mr. Nelson answers, 
“ not Christian festivals fo be sure, for the ob- 
“ servation of these is not forbidden in scri’p- 
“ ture; but those festivals of the Jews, which 
“ though abrogated, the judaifcing Christians 
'* attempted to impose'upon the Galatians as 

necessary to salvation; contrary to the apos- 
“ ties endeavours of setting them at liberty in 
“ the freedom of the gospel, and to the doc- 
** trine of salvation by Christ -alone; which 
“ might justly make him afraid of them.” 

Now 1 cannot but wonder that so wise and 
considerate a man as Mr. Nelson should not 
have refle&ed, that some of our festivals, as 
Easter and Whitsuntide were originally Jewish 
festivals; what reason then could Mr. Nelson 
have given, or can any other man give, why 

it is not as unjustifiable and as contrary to the 

apcystles endeavours to impose them upon the 
Christians of England, as the Christians of Ga¬ 
latia? 

For the rest I agree with Mr. Nelson, that 
the apostle had no Christian festivals in his view, 
because he knew of none but the first day of 
the zceek; and had St. Paul been always re- 

g ardtd in the Christian church as he should 
ave been, 1 am verily persuaded that we should 
have known of no other at this time. 

. Mr. Nelson asks, as I have hinted above, 
“ is the observation of such days as $re in use 
“ among Christians forbidden in scripture?’* 
and without any hesitation answers,-no:—let 
me ask in my turn; is it commanded in scrip¬ 
ture that Christians should observe such days ? 
J answer, no; nor has Mr. Nelson, or any other 
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man that I know of, ever pretended to prove 
it: thus far then it is a moot case-; and we must, 
according to St. Paul’s rule, go on to prove 
these days, and, according to our Saviour’s rule, 
to prove them by their fruits. 

Now, if it shall plainly appear from your 
own experience, (the’surest sort of trial) that 
Christian holidays so called, are really no better 
than weak and beggarly elements, that they 
bring men into bondage , and have a plain ten¬ 
dency to defeat the end of Christian instruction, 
with respeCt to the true and real means of sal¬ 
vation, then they certainly are the same sorb 
of days, the observation of which the apostle 
here complains of, and consequently condemns. 

By elements the apostle means the first rudi¬ 
ments or principles by which the people are 
taught or led to instruction of any kind; such - 
as the letters of the alphabet, by which children 
are taught to read, and by that means gradu¬ 
ally led to learning and knowledge of different 
kinds; and so far elements have their use, and 
are indeed necessary; but what would you think 
of a man who, being fully instructed in any art 
or science, instead of putting it in practice, 
and continually improving in it, should content 
himself with going back now and then to his 
primmer, and reading over his a, b, c? Would 
not these elements be to such a man weak and 
beggarly indeed? Forwhat would he then learn 
from them, or what better or wiser would he 
be for them. 

Just such elements as these in another re- 
speCt are holidays: the Jews, tfhen Almighty 
God first called them out of Egypt, were chil¬ 
dren in true religion, and were to be led to it 
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like~children, by particular ceremonies, which 
were to continue till they were fully instru&ed 
in the grand dispensation of God’s providence, 
or in the end of their miraculous separation 
from the rest of the world; when this happened, 
which it did when our Saviour made his appear¬ 
ance upon earth, then these childish things were 
to be put away ; men were no longer to worship 
and honour God by ceremonies or holidays like 
children, but in spirit and in truth like men 
made perfect in stature and understanding in 
Christ. . 

Now if the Jewish holidays were ’weak and 
beggarly elements in respedt of the fullness of 
knowledge in Christ, much more are those of 
later date; for they want even those advanta¬ 
ges which belonged to the Jewish ceremonial: 
our festivals are neither of divine appointment, 
nor have any promises or rewards annexed to 

the observation of them; nor are they types 

and figures of any thing to come, and so can 
afford no foundation of our faith or hope; in 
all these they are plainly excelled by those days 
and times which Mr. Nelson says are abroga¬ 
ted : that is to say, they are weaker than these, 
as being of mere human appointment, an A more 
beggarly, as affording nothing towards increa¬ 
sing our faith, pr promoting our repentance. 
Which might not be had with more spiritual 
profit without them. For 

2. They bring us into bondage, the bondage 
of superstition, which is aft idle and vain fear 
of displeasing God by doing something that 
he has not forbidden, or by omitting something 
that he has not commanded: reflett now, I in- 
treat you, wbat a number of silly and childish 
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customs you practice at this season of Christ¬ 
mas only, customs which I should be ashamed 
to mention in this place, and yet customs upon 
which some of you (I speak what I know) firmly 
believe your prosperity for the rest of the year 
absolutely depends. 

But upon what, I pra'y, should your prosperi¬ 
ty depend but upon the blessing aud good pro¬ 
vidence of God? If therefore Almighty God 
bath promised his blessing on no such conditi¬ 
ons, what are you doing but making bonds and 
burdens for yourselves? which you would ne¬ 
ver have thought of, but for the fancied solem¬ 
nity and san&ification of these days and times. 
—But 

3. A still worse effe6t of these festivals is, 
that they defeat and make vain the labours of 
your ministers among you, which are or should 
be directed to convince you of the necessity of 
being holy, and walking in the fear of God, 
every tlay and every hour of your lives, and of 
being the same pious and charitable Christians 
in every state and condition of your sojourning 
on earth; instead of that, how many of you 
think that you ought to be more religious at 
these seasons than at otlior times? how few of 
you receive the communion at any other times, 
but on one of the three great .festivals? and 
which of you does not believe that the prepara¬ 
tory repentance you then exercise, is sufficient 
for the remaining part of the year? 

I appeal to your pra6lice for the matter of 
fa6t, and above all other instances of it, to your 
practice this very day, which (if.you cannot 
justify it by such doctrines and opinions as’these) 

N 
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is not to be defended either before God, or those 
who have the rule over you upon earth. 

And if you desire to know the tendency of 
these doctrines and opinions, be pleased once 
more to refleCt what liberties you think your¬ 
selves authorized to take, as soon as the devo¬ 
tional part of your service is performed; such 
liberties as the apostle Peter ranks with no bet¬ 
ter company than that of abominable idolaters. 
I Ep. iv. 3. 

Some person, perhaps, may here demand, 
“ what have these things to do with the public 
“ and religious solcimiity of the season? the 
V church gives no encouragement to these su- 
“ perstitions, immoralities and false.opinions, 
“ nor says one word to that effeCt in any of her 
“ canons or rubrics:” very true; but neither 
does the church say one word to discourage 
them; and I will venture to say that if the church 
had not provided particular offices for these 
seasons, the church’s people would not have 
practised these fooleries. 

The least that might have been expeCted from 
a protcsiantchurch istliatshe should have borne 
her testimony openly and publicly against these 
corruptions of true religion: more indeed will 
he requisite to render a church without spot 
and blemish, namely a godly and effectual dis¬ 
cipline, enabling her to separate these putrid 
excrescences, and all who nourish and counte¬ 
nance them from the sound members of her bo¬ 
dy; which if our own church had the strength 
and courage to do, I verily believe, my bre¬ 
thren, you would soon be weary of the rest of 
the ceremony. 

As it is, I own I d.o not see how we can get 
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clear of the objection which the dissenters make 
to our celebration of these festivals, viz. that 
it is a remnant of popery. I have set myself 
about it twenty times, but could never find nor 
make any defence for them but on popish prin¬ 
ciples, for the ready reception of which in other 
articles, I have some reason to believe these beg¬ 
garly elements prepare no small numbers of our 
common people. 

I would not therefore have you, my brethren, 
to imagine that I charge these things upon you, 
as your own proper and peculiar fault; I am 
sensible you have been trained up and fixed in 
them by education, authority, and prejudices, 
the strength and force *of which I very well 
know, having myself been under the bondage 
of them for no small part of my life; but then 
I must add that being thus warned of the mis¬ 
chief they do you, it will now become you to 
consider the mutter seriously and impartially, to 
examine the scriptures diligently, and to learn 
from thence what manner of persons you ought 
to be in all holy conversation and godliness , every 
year, month, and day of your lives: and finally 
to disengage your minds from every idle con¬ 
ceit for which you have nq warrant in the word 
of God; otherwise the blame as well as the evil 
consequences of your superstitiop, must hence¬ 
forward be upon your own heads. 

And here I designed to close this discourse; 
but whilst I was making so free with your prin¬ 
ciples and conduct, it came into n>y mind that 
I had thereby laid myself under a necessity of 
giving you some, account of my otyn; for may 
not you very reasonably and very justly £xpos- 
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tulate with me in some such terms as these? 
—“ If these things are so blameable, so une- 
“ difying, so unscriptural, so weak and beg- 
“ gai ly, and lastly, so obstructive of true reli- 
“ gion, how came you, who are our minister, 
“ to comply with them, to go before us, and 
“ to minister to us in"them? If your argu- 
“ mentshave any force, they will prove that it 
“ is wrong to celebrate the nativity of our Lord 
“ on any day as well as this: are you therefore 
“ without blame who have joined with us so 
“ long in these services without letting us 
“ know your mind, even whilst you were per- 
“ suaded that they had a tendency to render 
“ ineffectual the restof your labours among us?” 

To this cutting remonstrance I must in part 
plead guilty: I can by no means acquit myself 
of all blame in this matter; though how much 
blame I ought to take to myself I cannot de¬ 
termine I will therefore lay a plain and true 
state of the case before you, and you shall judge 
for me: but first I must enlarge my confession 
a little, and charge myself with some other par¬ 
ticulars. 

Be pleased then to know, that besides these 
festivals concerning'which you have heard so 
much of my opinion, there are many other 
things in the doCtrine, discipline, and worship 
of the church of England, which are very ex¬ 
ceptionable, not to say grievous to me, and 
other clergymen Avith whom I have conversed, 
and which, as Ave have reason to believe, are 
far from being agreeable to many serious, consi¬ 
derate, amheonscientious ministers who do not 
chuse t o speak their minds so freely about them. 
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Three or four years ago some sensible and 
pious men (supposed to be of the clergy, but 
to me hitherto unknown) colle&ed together 
and published an account of many of these ex¬ 
ceptionable articles, suggesting, m a very mo¬ 
dest and humble address to our temporal and 
ecclesiastical governors, the expedience there 
was that they should be examined, and, if ne¬ 
cessary, amended; and either the same gentle¬ 
men or some others who think as they do, have 
seconded these disquisitions in many small but 
unanswerable tracts to the same effe6t. 

This hopeful attempt gave me and some of 
my particular friends a.prospedfc of speedy re¬ 
lief, as we did not doubt but our governors 
would immediately take a matter of this impor¬ 
tance into consideration, and make such sea¬ 
sonable alterations in the frame of our church, 
as the nature of the case, the interest of the 
protestaait religion, and the edification of our 
people seem to require, and such as they are 
fully impowcred to make, both by the laws of 
God and of this realm. 

Now whilst we had any good hope that such 
measures would take place, it would neither 
have been prudent nor decent, nor christian- 
like, to express our uneasiness or impatie’nce 
for a remedy which we were likely to have in 
due time: this I trust will be a sufficient apo- 
logy for my silence upon these subjects among 
you hitherto, nor probably should I yet have 
broke it, had not yourselves compelled me by 
an a6t which makes me now fear I have been 
silent too long. 

It is true indeed, the prospect above-menti¬ 
oned is growing less and less distinct, and the 
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expectation of a review of our ecclesiastical af¬ 
fairs seems now to be laid aside on'all hands j 
still however it becomes us inferiors to presume 
that they who have the'power to aft on such 
occasions, and in such affairs, and particularly 
my .lords the bishops, whose more immediate 
concern it seems to be, have very solid and sa¬ 
tisfactory reasons for letting it alone. 

But solid and satisfactory as these reasons 
may be to those who are determined by them, 
they .afford no relief to us who know them not, 
nor can so much as guess at them, and who are 
Still labouring under an irksome obligation, 
which we neither know how to remove, nor are 
well able to bear. 

To the farther question then, which I appre-r 
hend you may ask me, viz. “Why, being con- 
vineed as above, I still cliuse to acquiesce in 
r * these uneasy circumstances?” I am going 
to answer for myself, but by no means for any 
man else, who may, in a different situation, 
have a great deal more to say for himself than 
J have in mine. 

First then it will be no wonder to you who 
are acquainted with my circumstances, and are 
no strangers to the'eompassion which a well- 
natured man must have for a wife and children, 
if some little secularity mix in the considera¬ 
tions that retain me in the ministry: I may 
truly say with the steward in the gospel, lcan¬ 
not dig , to beg 1 am ashamed .—But these should 
be, in such cases as this, the least and lowest 
of all considerations. 

In the pext place, my age and infirmities 
are such, that I cannot hope to be long very 
useful in this or in any other way: I am, and 
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have been now for almost twenty years, well 
known to you all; and by a variety of kindness 
you have shewn tome and mine, am made very 
sensible that I have % great share of your good 
will; which may prolong my usefulness among 
you, some time beyond its period in any other 
situation; and this will spare me much stud£ 
and many anxieties which, at my time of life, 
a man much better qualified must undergo to 
accommodate himself to the duties of a new 
occupation: and I should be both unworthy 
and ungrateful if I refused to bear a good deal 
of heart-ake for your sakes, whose spiritual 
welfare should be more to me than any other 
consideration in the world. 

A third reason I have for abiding with you, 
and continuing to minister among you in some 
things which I cannot approve^ is the reverence 
and affeCtion I bear to the church of England, 
in which I first learned the principles of the 
Christian religion, and whose blemishes I for 
my part would never disclose, however grievous 
they might be to myself, if they could be con¬ 
cealed consistently with the superior obligati¬ 
ons I have to truth, and the testimony of a 
good conscience. Besides, there is in the prin¬ 
ciples of the English reformation, avowed by 
the glorious martyrs and confessors of kiug 
Henry the VHItli’s and Queen Mary’s days, a 
noble foundation for the union of all reason¬ 
able and sincere Christians; to which, I trust 
in God, recourse will at some time be had, 
when men’s prejudices are so far subsided, that 
they can, without reluctance, adopt the prin¬ 
ciple without adhering to practices, into which 
our first reformers were evidently compelled; 
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With a pardonable view indeed of gaining those 
who, we now find by long experience, are not 
so to be gained; and who are much more likely 
to gain us by the dextrous use they make of 
our abiding by that temporary compliance on 
grounds and reasons which have so very much 
'the air and features of their own. 

In the mean time it is out of all doubt with 
me, that there is a wise, a just, and merciful 
providence of God concerned in the continu¬ 
ance of our present system, inconvenient and 
unedifying as it may be. Who knows when pro- 
testants are disposed to return to their first love 
without reserve, and the hour of an effectual 
reformation is at hand,’ but the least justifiable 
circumstances of our own church-polity may 
become the means of spreading the truth far¬ 
ther, and driving it deeper than it would other¬ 
wise have gone? The use the papists have 
made of some of these circumstances', to shew 
how slight and insignificant the transition is 
from the English to the Romish church, is well 
known to many, and, in some instances to my¬ 
self; may not we hope that the danger arising 
from the great numbers said to be thus seduced, 
will at length alarm our civil governors at least, 
and determine them to root up every thing 
which has the least affinity to that horrid su¬ 
perstition (the prey of whose all devouring 
jaws is nothing less thairthe peace, the liberty, 
the virtue, and the happiness of all mankind) 
and to raise a new and beautiful superstructure 
on the simple, but sure and firm foundation of 
the apostles and prophets , Jesus Chuist him* 
self being the chief corner stone ? 

The last reason I have to give for a submis- 
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sive acquiescence in my present situation, is 
that the hand of ecclesiastical power is happily 
kept back from all extreme severity, by which 
a way is often left open to the diligent and con¬ 
scientious minister of edifying his people by 
methods and expedients, which were utterly 
impracticable, when the iron rod of canonical 
correction was in the hands of some great 
churchman of former times. 

IIow consistent it is that these laws should 
still remain contrasted as they are by this re¬ 
laxation of their force, I enquire not; that 
their force is relaxed, is a public blessing which 
we owe to the integrity and moderation of one 
of the bast of princes,’for whose life and wel¬ 
fare I dailj?’offer up my most earnest prayers, 
under whom I have lived for so great a part of 
my life in peace and prosperity, to whom I have 

most willingly pledged the allegiance of a faith¬ 
ful and peaceable subject, and whom I am in¬ 
clined to obey in gratitude, as well as bound 
to it for conscience sake. 

True it is, the remonstrances, or even the 
defection of twenty such inconsiderable men as 
I am from the church of England, could hardly 
occasion any material .disturbance either in 
church or state; some offence however, might 
arise from the. latter, to which, if it is possible, 
I will never be accessary: which I would be 
understood to declare with a saving to myself 
of the privilege of joining my brethren who 
arc likeminded in any humble and dutiful re¬ 
presentation of our circumstances to the higher 
powers, whenever a suitable opportunity, and 
reasonable hopes of being heard shall ihvite us: 
and should that ever happen in this our day, 
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you must not think much, my beloved friends 
and brethren, if this day’s instance of your 
mistaken superstition, which has operated (in¬ 
nocently I hope on your part) against a plain 
and most reasonable law of your country, 
should be alledged as one motive for cutting 
off all future occasions df the like, and for sub¬ 
stituting m the place of those cold and formal 
observances, some other means of public devo¬ 
tion and edification, which may more effectu¬ 
ally inlighten your understandings, dispose 
your hearts, and direCt and encourage you in 
the practice of true Christian piety, charity and 
holiness, every day and hour of your lives: 
—which God of his great mercy speedily grant 
for the sake of our blessed liedd&mer Jksus 
Christ, Amcfl . 
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STORY OF 

TWO JEWS. 


There were two Jews, who, about one and 
the same .time had so far overcome the prejudi¬ 
ces of their education, as to determine with 
themselves to make an impartial examination 
where true religion was to be found; and par¬ 
ticularly whether it might not be among the 
Christians. They had disposed their minds to 
receive and embrace the truth wherever they 
should find it, and to inform themselves by all 
the means in their power, who, among all the 
pretenders to it were in the right. The name 
of one of these Jews was Joseph, of the other 
Benjamin. , 

Joseph lived in Holland, a country Adhere 
Christians are divided into a great many se6ts, 
roman catholics, calvinists, lutherans, greeks, 
anabaptists, &e. and he had consequently an 
opportunity to make a thorough examination, 
and to determine for the truth wherever he 
should find it. 

Benjamin had not the opportunity to make 
the same examination. In the place Adhere he 
lived, which avos at Avignon , they allowed 
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Only of one sed of Christians, i. c. papists. 
His situation therefore appeared to be much 
less advantageous for his purpose, than that of 
Joseph. After having examined on all sides 
the dodrinc and conduit of these Christians, 
who were all of one sort, he was farther from 
his point than ever; and.he concluded, that if 
the Christians with whom he was not acquain¬ 
ted, were not of more value than these, the 
truth was not among Christians at all. How¬ 
ever lie suspended his judgment, and proposed 
to travel in order to inform himself of the foun¬ 
dation of things. 

In the mean time, Joseph, without going 
out of his own country examined intp all the 
different seds of Christians, and for this pur¬ 
pose, addressed himself to the doctors of each 
sect successively. 

He found these gentlemen much more zea¬ 
lous to set oil'the excellence of their own sect 
above that of others, than to make kn own the 
excellence of the Christian religion in general: 
and that which embarrassed him the most was, 
that every sell boasted to be the depository of 
pure, unadulterated truth, to the exclusion of 
all others. 

* He found in the dodors of each sed, a par¬ 
tial, dogmatical, and passionate spirit against 
all the other parties: those of the infallible sed. 
above all others, gave him the greater disgust 
in proportion to the efforts they made to bring 
him over to their side. 

From the ecclesiastics he went to the layity 
or seculars; he found their spirits tindured 
and cloathed with the same prejudices as those 
of the dodors; people among whom religion 
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had no place but in the memory, or in certain 
outward demonstrations to which they gave 
the name of worship, and to whom conscience 
was not known in the least, except by name, 
and the advantages they had learned to.draw 
from the conscience of other people, [by ap¬ 
pealing to that when tljey thought themselves 
injured, and the like.] 

Behold poor Joseph daily more and more 
•confounded. The principles of right reason 
which he entertained in his own breast, made 
him perceive among these nominal Christians, 
a sort of falsehood, to which he had the greater 
aversion, the more he became acquainted with 
them. 

He resolved, however, not to give over: he 
suffered himself to suppose that the religion of 
Christians was different from their practice: 
what embarrassed him was, the division and 
opposition of the several parties. 

From the seculars he returned to the doctors; 
lie proposed to them an expedient to clear up 
the truth to him to the bottom: aud that was 
to agree among themselves what it was that 
constituted the essential part of religion; to 
shew him this simply and precisely, without 
requiring him to qualify himself with the name 
of any sed or party, rather than another, dr to 
incumber himself with particular opinions. 

The proposition is found reasonable, and a 
day is appointed for this; the doctors of each 
sed chuse such from among themselves, as they 
esteemed most able for the purpose, and of 
these a kind of synod is formed. The Jew did 
not desire to be admitted into it:* he was con- 
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tented to learn the result; let no«’ see how 
tilings passed in this assembly. 

At first there was great civility and polite¬ 
ness among the doctors. They promised mutu¬ 
ally to give up every one for his own party, 
any thing to the common interests of Christi¬ 
anity: the point at issue was not the conver¬ 
sion of a single Jew, but of an infinite number 
of others, whom the example of this might 
bring over; and this was enough to engage 
them to make their utmost efforts. 

They began with discussing the fundamen¬ 
tal points, or the articles of the creed; concer¬ 
ning which they found no difficulty to agree: 
they agreed likewise that the scriptures were of 
divine authority. 

Hitherto they are uniform, and somebody 
proposed upon this, whether they ought not to 
stop here, and present the Jew with the Chris¬ 
tian religion in this simple, and at the same 
time large plan; without embarrassing him 
with those particular senses, which each party 
pretends to find in these divine scriptures. 

This proposal is unanimously hissed off the' 
stage. The thing, according to them, is im¬ 
practicable, and subject to a thousand inconve¬ 
niences. \Vliat sort of a Christian, after all, 
must he he, who should uot be determined be¬ 
fore hand by some teachers or doctors, con¬ 
cerning the true sense of scripture, and who 
should content himself with being a Christian 
in general, without ranging himself in any re¬ 
ligion in partieular, and consequently without 
joining in or performing any public afls of it? 
A Christian of this sort would be a man with¬ 
out religion: and who knows not how peruici- 
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oils a thing it is to be indifferent to all religi¬ 
ons or se&s. 

Whence they concluded, with one common 
accord, that the Jew in embracing Christianity, 
should embrace also some particular religion, 
and that he ought to range himself on one side 
or another* in one word, that he ought to be of 
some one religion. 

You see they are yet uniform, and there re¬ 
mains only one single point for them to disem¬ 
broil and decide, and that is, which of these 
religions is the true one, which of them is the 
properest to conduct a man to salvation. In 
one word, which of them is most conformable 
to the gospel and the apostolical do&rine. 

This is the difiicfllt point; the more pains 
they take to disembroil it, the more they are ia 
confusion! after five or six hours discussion of 
this single point, every one finds himself just 
where he set out; every one pretends that his 
own religion alone, is free from error, and is 
the only one wherein evangelical truth is taught 
in all its purity. 

Joseph, during this interval, grows impati¬ 
ent to learn what conclusion the do&ors have 
come to. He introduces himself into the as¬ 
sembly. They tell him howthings have passed; 
that they are in perfect agreement upon all 
points, except this last, namely, concerning 
the party he ought to espouse; that it is upon 
this article only, that their sentiments are di¬ 
vided. Upon this the leading men of each 
party, one after another, enter upon a formal 
defence of their own se&: every one maintains 
that his own only deserves the name of religi- 

O 
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on, that all the others are only se6U, where ttie 
truth is either falsified or mistaken. 

These different and opposite discourses, ren¬ 
der poor Joseph insensible: he keeps silence 
a while, and he recollefts what; he had read in 
the history of Moses, concerning the tower of 
Babel, and the confusion of the language of 
the builders. This silence makes the doctors 
of each se& hope, that Joseph will determine 
for his: and every one is impatient to hear him 
pronounce sentence in his favour. 

At length Joseph determines. He cuts the 
gordian knot, declaring, “that he will suspend 
his design of becoming a Christian, till there is 
an end of this confusion of languages among 
them, and principally among their leaders; 
that truth being onk, cannot be different from 
itself: that if Christians are really the people of 
God, one ought to expert that sooner or later 
lie will raise them up guides, who shall notop- 
pose one another in this manner: that the con¬ 
duct of Almighty God, with respeft to the an¬ 
cient Israelites, is a proof of this : that as soon 
as lie shall find the way made plain, and these 
guides agreed to march the first therein them¬ 
selves, lie will willingly follow them, seeing 
there is nothing which keeps him at a distance 
from Christianity, but the division which he 
sees among Christians.” 

Upon this Joseph retires, without staying 
for any farther reply; and never happening to 
meet with Christians of any other sort than 
these, to the day of his death, he kept the name 
of Jew; and under this appearance, so' despica¬ 
ble in the eyes of nominal Christians, he con¬ 
cealed the iutenour of a true Christian, namely, 
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that disposition which makes the essential part 
of that religion. 

We left Benjamin in the midst of his design 
to travel, in order to make himself acquainted 
with the different setts of Christians. He now 
actually began his journey, and passed through 
a great many towns, academies, and universi¬ 
ties. 

He immediately remarked in general, that 
all Christians of whatever sett hey may be, are 
perfectly uniform in one poit... This point is 
the love of riches, and an insatiable desire to 
beep them up. In this article he finds them 
more Jews than the Jews themselves. 

Benjamin was astonished above measure, to 
see men, who acknowledged for their king one 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of a carpenter, a 
poor and abjett man, continually restless and 
anxious to exalt and enrich themselves; in one 
word, to be the very reverse of this their great 
example, in this world. 

He found in general the same spirit had spread 
itself among the ecclesiastics of whatever sect 
they were: in this respett, they were just as 
much the reverse of those fishermen, called 
apostles, as common Christians were of Jesus* 

He asked himself why these men, so uniform 
at the bottom, and whose inclinations are pre¬ 
cisely the same, should divide and quarrel about 
opinions, in which there was no difference, or 
none considerable, except in imagination. He 
is tempted to tell them, that they are better 
friends than they think they are: that instead 
of being divided into many setts or religions, 
they are all of the same . They have only one. 
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What is remarkable in the case, is that they 
are of this religion from the bottom of their 
hearts. They perform no ads of it with gri¬ 
mace, or by way of acquittal, for past trans¬ 
gressions? This religion has an universal in¬ 
fluence upon all their,sentiments and their 
whole condud, even while they do not think 
of it. They fulfil its precepts, without ma¬ 
king any refledion that they are doing so. 

Benjamin having this idea of the power, 
which religion ought to have over the whole- 
man, could not find among Christians in gene¬ 
ral any more than one only religion; the same 
which equally governs all men of corrupt minds, 
whether they are Pagans, Jews, or Mahometans; 
atid which is no other at the bottom than “the 
“ idolatrous love of self, divided into as many 
“ branches as men have passions and vicious 
** inclinations.” 

Benjamin was not in search of any such re¬ 
ligion as this among Christians; he was looking 
for c hristianit v, and where else should he 
seek for that ? What is this thing called Chris¬ 
tianity, says he to himself, and where is it 
to be found ? Is it only in the gospels, and in 
the jnemories of Christians. 

Upon this he proposes once more to consult 
the most celebrated of their dodors. He ad¬ 
dresses himself successively to several of them,- 
and those of different seds. Each of them in 
particular painted out Christianity to him in the 
most amiable colours, and under thq most beau¬ 
tiful idea. Benjamin tells them, that at this- 
rate, and upon this foot, there are no Christians-, 
at all. One of them acknowledged that it was- 
too true. Pray then, says the Jew, to whom 
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do you preach? To Christians in appearance^ 
replies the doctor, but for the most part to Pa¬ 
gans in effect 

Hence Benjamin concluded, that it was bet¬ 
ter for him to remain a Jew, with righteousness 
and the fear of God in his heart, than to enter 
into a society where e'very one puts on a dis¬ 
guise, that he may appear to be what he is not, 
and that he may not appear to be what he re¬ 
ally is. 

And now he is resolved to return into his 
own country; he has nothing more to look 
for among Christians. He hath run through 
all the different se&s of them. He hath con¬ 
sulted the most celebrated of their authors. He 
hath found nothing among them that is righ¬ 
teous, nothing that is simple and pure. This 
is a sufficient reason for him to reje6t their re¬ 
ligion. 

"lie sets out therefore on his road home; he 
meets in an inn with a company of Christians, 
who enter into discourse with him on the sub¬ 
ject of religion. One only of the whole com¬ 
pany keeps silence. Benjamin looks at him 
attentively; and finds something in his coun¬ 
tenance which is very agreeable; he quits the 
others, and addresses himself to this man.* 

He demands of him, whether he is not a 
Christian, and wherefore he had not laid out 
his endeavours to convert him as the others had 
done? It is, says the man, because I am think¬ 
ing to become a Christian myself. Then you 
were not born a Christian, says Benjamin? I 
was born of parents who' were called Christians., 
replies the man, (whom we will call Sincere) 
but this only does not make a man a Christian, 
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there ought to be quite other sort of ingredi¬ 
ents. 

b enjamin surprised at this answer, in order 
to prevail with the man to discover more of 
his mind, asks him of what religion, or of what 
sett he was? Sincere' answers him, that his 
only aim was to become a true Christian with¬ 
out embarrassing himself by taking part with 
any particular sett: “That their divisions and 
“ oppositions marked them for setts, and not 
‘‘religions; seeing that true religion is but 
“ one and cannot be divided.” 

Benjamin, still more and more astonished to 
meet with a Christian af this sort, asks him, if 
it was possible that a Jew might become a Chris¬ 
tian without naming himself by the title of any 
sett, and taking the part of that sett against 
all others? To which Sincere answers, that 
if it was possible to be a Christian. heretofore, 
before the introduttion of these setts, it is like¬ 
wise still possible to be a Christian, without 
taking part with any of them. That one ought 
not to judge of Christianity by the habits in 
which the several setts disguise themselves; 
that it is of itself perfettly simple, and by that 
circumstance perfettly independent of those 
particular opinipus, within which, men pretend 
to confine it. 

That Christianity, in the substantial part of 
it, is only the religion of Abraham and David 
renewed by Jesus Christ. A religion of which 
the basis is the rettitude of the will, and obe¬ 
dience to conscience: and of which all the pre¬ 
cepts ate reducible to a sincere devoting of the 
creature to the Creator ; a devoting which com¬ 
prehends all those sacrifices, fo which the true 
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children of Abraham may have been called, in 
order to prove the strength of their faith, and 
the sincerity of their love. 

Benjamin, the re&itude of whose heart had 
prepared the way for the reception of all the 
truths that could be offered to him, perceived 
the whole force of these* at once. He protested 
to Sincere, that the veil was taken away from 
before his eyes, and that if he had been made 
to contemplate Christianity sooner under this 
form, he should have been a Christian long 
ago. 

They entered afterwards into farther conver¬ 
sation concerning the Jife of Jesus, bis mira¬ 
cles, and the design of his death, which, for 
the present, I forbear to mention; I will only 
add, that Benjamin having already by the rec¬ 
titude of his will, that disposition which is es¬ 
sential to a true Christian, found no difficulty 
in becoming such in all respects; and, by con¬ 
tinuing in the same disposition, to deliver him¬ 
self from all those persecutions which the false 
Jews might raise against him. 

One may see by this example, how different 
circumstances may concur, to set the same 
truths in a different light to persons who are 
equally righteous at the bottom. 

Behold our two Jews, disposed in one and 
the same degree of rectitude and fidelity, to 
obey their consciences. By this re&itude of 
the will, one of them is led to the distindt know¬ 
ledge of evangelical truths. The other remains 
in obscurity in this respedt; but such an ob¬ 
scurity as will not render him Culpable, as it 
proceeds from foreign causes, in which his will 
hath no part. Had he found himself in the 
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same circumstances with Benjamin, he would 
have been a Christian Upon the same footing. : 

We may conclude from hence, that one of 
them is not less the servant of God, than the 
other, although they had different titles, and 
that he is neither a Jew nor a Christian, who is 
such outwardly only, 



THE CAT A CO MBS, 

[From the French.] 


CERTAIN author, who was a necroman* 
cer, has left us in his memoirs the following 
relation. 

Between Arabia and *the southern extremity 
of the Persic gulf, there is a subterraneous 
country of immense extent, to which they hav$ 
given the name of the catacombs. 

Hie inhabitants of this country, are all of 
them born with very weak eyes, and are very 
aukwardly made in other respects. The dark¬ 
ness of the country is agreeable to them every 
way. They cannot bear the light without be¬ 
ing sensible of extreme pain. It is however 
reported, that the sun has one very different 
property in this country, from what it has ill 
our regions, and that is the property of curing 
insensibly, all the indispositions to which the 

E upil of the eye is liable: and that they who 
ave the courage to expose themselves to the 
heat of it, and to endure the pain it causes at 
the beginning, become,by degrees accustomed 
to it, and have no longer any thing to fear 
from it. 

It is likewise said, that they whom the light 
hath pierced the most directly, and by this 
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means hath cured the most perfectly, come to 
love it so well, that they cannot live without it. 

I return to the Catacombs. This country, 
though it lies in an obscurity, little less than 
that of the night, is not entirely inaccessible 
to certain rays of light., The inhabitants may 
let in more or less of the light, by certain small 
wickets or trap doors, which it depends upon 
themselves to open or to shut. The wickets 
are fixed in certain openings made in the rock, 
on purpose to afford some passage for the day¬ 
light. 

Besides these openings, by which the light 
is let in through these .little wickets, there are 
likewise here and there little paths or tracks, 
by which the light penetrates obliquely in dif¬ 
ferent directions. These paths arc of a winding 
nature, and always lead upwards, being filled 
withthestonesof the r.ock, each of which serves 
for a step or a stair. 

The higher one mounts, the more he disco¬ 
vers of the day-light; the light becomes still 
less and less indirect; and he begins to perceive 
something of the heat of the sun, in proportion 
as he is enlightened by it. 

These paths which contain many miles of 
road, lead you in descending, into the country 
of darkness, or the kingdom of the Catacombs: 
and, in ascending, they have at length their 
termination in the country of day. In a vast 
extent of pure light, which has no limits. 

The inhabitants of the dark country may, 
by the means of these paths, have some com¬ 
munication with the inhabitants of the en- 
•lightened country: and they might, if they 
would, by the same means be introduced into 
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it. As likewise the inhabitants of the day¬ 
light may reciprocally descend into the land 
of darkness. 

It appears by the memoirs which historians 
have left us upon this subject, that these seve¬ 
ral inhabitants have little inclination to pass 
from one of these countries to the other: and 
that the greater part of them have a strong 
aversion to the attempt, which they cannot 
prevail with themselves to overcome. Let us 
now see what may be the cause of this aversion. 

To begin with those of the dark country: It 
is easy to comprehend that the indisposition 
they labour under, with respedt to the light, 
by reason of the pain they feel from it, is one 
of the principal causes of this. On another 
hand, they are born in this country; they are 
furnished in it not only with things necessary 
to sustain life, but with every thing that can 
make it agreeable: the darkness which prevails 
in it, far from being troublesome, is a comfort 
to them: they have the secret of making lamps, 
the light of which does not make them suffer, 
as they do from the lustre of the sun ; it is by 
the light of these lamps,, that they discern ob- 
jedts, and perform an infinite variety of work. 

The people of the place are,very laborious; 
they have invented manufadlures of all sorts, 
suitable to the occasions of the inhabitants; 
and they supply by art what is wauting on the 
side of nature. 

As their eye-sight is one of their immediate 
weaknesses, and is also one of the most essen¬ 
tial, a great part of their manufacturers’ are em¬ 
ployed in procuring for every one some relief 
in this respedt. This relief consists in an al- 
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most infinite diversity of spectacles of all sorts: 
these spectacles areso artificially contrived, that 
they do not appear to be spectacles like those 
■which are made in Europe. Some are made to 
enlarge objeCts; others to bring them nearer; 
they have some glasses deeply tinctured with a 
certain colour, which serve to give the same 
colour to the objeCt; others are proper to em¬ 
bellish, conceal, or at least to extenuate all de¬ 
formities. 

Besides these different properties, these glasses 
have one more which is peculiar to them: and 
that is, that they serve for mirrours to him who 
makes use of them; by which means it is easy 
for him to see himself in the light that please^ 
him best, and to lend himself such colours as 
may embellish him to the best advantage; but 
then the mischief is, that other persons who 
have the same secret, oftentimes despoil him 
of these borrowed colours, and penetrate into 
all his deformity, by the oblique direction of 
their own mirrours. 

As for the inhabitants of the regions of light, 
it is not at all surprising that they cannot re¬ 
solve to descend into the dark country; it has 
cost them too much to get out of it; having 
toiled and endured, in their long and painful 
inarches, all the anguish that the heat and 
brightness of the sun must occasion, in weak 
and ill disposed eyes: they are at length become 
accustomed to the light, and rejoice in its sa¬ 
lutary effects, as in their true element. By the 
same light they discern with a single cast of 
their eye, both persons, and things. Hence¬ 
forward the assistance of spectacles is become 
useless to them; on the contrary they obstruct 



their sight, or at least prevent tlieii seeing 
things as they are: and they have no longer 
any inclination to see any thing in disguise. 
They have likewise lost their taste for borrow¬ 
ing colours to embellish themselves, either in 
their own eyes or in the eyes of others. The 
light, which by a particular property it has in 
that country, serves these men also for a mir- 
rour, discovers to them distinctly whatever is 
yet defective in themselves; and they are well 
contented to see themselves imperfect, and to 
be so seen by others at the same time. 

Can one be surprised after this, that the dark 
country upon this very account, that the man¬ 
ner of living there is so'different, should be in¬ 
supportable? To say nothing of the suffocating 
air, which is breathed in the lower regions; a 
sort of air which nothing will purify, being too 
much infefted with the exhalations of the bo¬ 
dies which are inclosed in it. This air, com¬ 
pared to that which the inhabitants of the light 
breathe, should rather be accounted a fog, 
more likely to obstruct respiration, than an at¬ 
mosphere in which one may breathe freely and 
with ease. 

We find in the Memoirs of., that a 

young African, whom a Genie took under his 
conduCt, in order to shew him the several cu¬ 
riosities of the world, was carried through the 
two different countries successively.—Here fol¬ 
lows the narrative of the young African him¬ 
self; save only that I pass by the account he 
gives of the situation of these countries, that I 
may sooner come to the historical part. 

“ The Genie which took upon himself to be 
my instructor, after having shewn me the differ- 
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ent situation of these two kingdoms, and the 
paths which led from one to the other, made 
me remark the different manners of the inha¬ 
bitants, and related to me several pieces of his¬ 
tory concerning them, which he said were wor¬ 
thy of credit. 

“ These two people, says he to me, have one 
and the same original; and it is reported, that 
at the tirst they were all placed in the country 
of light, and were very generously treated by 
the king of the country; but an accident ha¬ 
ving happened, which vitiated the pupil of their 
eyes, and at the same time rendered them de¬ 
formed in other respects, they found themselves 
obliged to hide themselves from the light, and 
to make themselves a retreat in these catacombs; 
where having found an asylum convenient.for 
their indisposition, they have continued still 
to dwell there, and to follow the several manu¬ 
factures which arc found among them at this 
day. 

“ I demanded then of my Genie, whence 
the men came, who, at this time, inhabit the 
enlightened country? 

“ They are such, says he, as have departed 
out of the country of the Catacombs, upon the 
repeated invitations of the king of light. It 
is reported that this same king being touched 
with compassion for this distempered people, 
hath never ceased to invite them to return into 
liis kingdom; and t hat for this purpose he caused 
the paths to be opened, and the stairs to be built, 
which lead insensibly from one of these coun¬ 
tries to the otjher: that he hath time after time 
sent messengers to them, authorised by his let¬ 
ters patents, to assure them that the light they 
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are so much afraid of, is the only remedy to 
cure them; and he appealed to the testimony 
of these same messengers, who, being taken 
from among themselves, have had the courage 
to expose themselves to the heat of the sun; 
and by that means are in a condition to be no 
longer afraid of it. 

“ The history relates, that these messengers 
have been received more or less favourably, ac¬ 
cording to the different periods of time, at 
which they appeared; that a great number of 
them have been ill received, and even perse¬ 
cuted by the men of their own times, not as 
messengers of the king, but under the notion 
that they were impostors; that notwithstanding 
this, their letters patents have been inrolled in 
the public annals; and that after the death of 
these messengers, both they and their letters 
have been held in high veneration; that they 
have been reinvested with their title of messen¬ 
gers of the king, and their letters styled, royal 
patents. 

“ But farther than this; inasmuch as these 
letters come from the kingdom of light, and 
have no other tendency than to bear testimony 
to it, they have insensibly given them that ti¬ 
tle; that is to say, they have called them by the 
name of light: and hence tbe term light is 
become common and familiar among the inha¬ 
bitants of the dark country; as also the name 
of the king of light hath at all times been ho¬ 
noured by them; and as they have always pro¬ 
fessed themselves his subje6ts, every one will 
be furnished with these letters of light, every 
one boasts himself to be of the same party with 
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it) the name also of the king is echoed through 
every part of the country. 

“ What is singularly remarkable in-all this, 
is that this same king having sent from time to 
time other messengers furnished with letters 
patents, like the first, they were despised just 
as their predecessors had been, and still worse 
treated than they. One faQ; which appears 
very disagreeable is, that the son of the king, 
having come among them in person to confirm 
the testimony of his messengers, has been taken 
for a greater impostor than any 'of them, and 
actually put to death under that notion. 

“ Seized with astonishment at an event so 
incredible, I demanded of my Genie, if the 
king’s son was not furnished with letters pa¬ 
tents, proper to make him be acknowledged by 
his subjefls. 

“ lie was furnished, answered he, with many 
most authentic testimonies, over and above the 
evidence which the first letters patents had gi¬ 
ven of him. Were not these first letters con¬ 
sulted, replied I? They were consulted returned 
the Genie, and it was these same letters, as they 
believed that authorized them to reject him. 

“Some difference in point of form, which 
they, found between the first letters, and those 
which the king’s son brought with him, was 
sufficient for a pretence to disown lum. It was 
indeed no more than a pretence; for at the bot¬ 
tom it .was only the aversion they had to the 
light, to which the prince opened the passage 
more than all the mAseugers before him had 
ever done. On another hand, the testimony 
he bore to the light, engaged a number of the 
inhabitants to travel in these little paths; the 
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fashion of using spe&acles began to fall into 
discredit; several ventured to open the little 
wickets, as well to use themselves to the im¬ 
pressions of the light, as by it to discern the 
objects before them. 

“ The wickets being thus opened in several 
quarters, let in too much day-light into the 
country ; besides the pain which their eyes suf¬ 
fered on this qccasiou, they discovered defor¬ 
mities, which had hitherto been concealed. It 
became necessary therefore, to lind an imme¬ 
diate remedy for an evil which might have con¬ 
sequences so pernicious; in one word, which 
might possibly in the event dispeople the realm 
of Catacombs; and this was what suggested 
to them the prudent measure of cutting off not 
only the prince himself, but such also of his 
messengers as came after him, and bore the 
same testimony. 

“ Behold a new epoch! A little while after 
the death of the prince, he is acknowledged for 
the son of the king; the act of those who put 
him to death is looked upon with horror; they 
inroll his history, and also that of his servants, 
and the testimonies which they had borne of 
him. Their writings ai;e esteemed as even 
more authentic than those of the first mes.sen- 
gers.” 

“ I then asked the Genie, if these last tes¬ 
timonies which were given to the light, had 
engaged any great number of the inhabitants 
to travel along these little paths.” 

‘ ‘ Some of them, answered he, run to them 
with eagerness immediately after # tlie death of 
the prince; but means were presently found to 

P 
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barricade the avenues to them, and to cause this 
road to be deserted. 

“ They began with intimidating the people, 
by the cruelties they exercised upon those who 
took that road; but perceiving that by this 
means they increased the desire that men had 
to go and join the prince in the region of light, 
they have fallen upon a gentler method; by 
which they have succeeded better in their de¬ 
sign of detaining men in the kingdom of Ca¬ 
tacombs. 

“ This method is to prove to them, that this 
country makes a part of the kingdom of light; 
that it is truly and effectually enlightened, as 
is evident by the letters of light which they 
have in their hands, and which are received as 
the only rule for the conduCt of all the inhabi¬ 
tants. To facilitate the reading of these let¬ 
ters, and to relieve the infirmity of their eye¬ 
sight, a new sort of spectacles have been in¬ 
vented, of a still more delicate workmanship 

than the first sort; different kinds of these are 

distributed among the people, who, by the 
help of them, daily make new discoveries in 
the letters, or the book of light, and become 
more and more illuminated every day. 

The misfortune is, that as these spectacles 
give different, colours to the same objects, and 
also different forms, according as every one 
manages them, so they find by these means as 
man}’ contrarieties in the book of light, as they 
have spectacles among them proper to exhibit 
things in a contrary manner. Some have seen 
white, where others saw black; some see things 
like mountains, which appear to others only as 
grains of sand; but every one sees as clear as 
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the day, the very way that he himself would 
chuse and desire. Division is by this means 
introduced, and propagated among the inhabi¬ 
tants of the same kingdom; among those who 
agree to receive the same book, as the light, 
and who were qualifying themselves by it to 
become the children of light. 

“ henceforward they are separated one from 
another, and distinguish themselves from each 
other, by different liveries, and different sur¬ 
names; but not one of these opposite parties 
will suffer itself to be disseized of the title of 
friend and follower of the light; at the same 
time that each party accuses the rest of being 
sectaries or partisans of the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness. 

“ As the followers of each party, look at ob¬ 
jects through the spectacles which his own seCfc 
lias manufactured, every one charges the spec¬ 
tacles which are made elsewhere with disfigur¬ 
ing objects; with representing them black, 
where they are really white; and every one is 
ready and willing to lend his neighbour the 
spectacles he uses himself, as the only true ones, 
and which only represent things as they really 
are. ” 

“ I asked my Genie, if this had been the case 
for any long time?” , 

“The foundation of it, says he, was laid 
more than sixteen hundred years ago; it is true 
this division did not immediately appear in 
public; but for the beginnings of it, one might 
even go higher still.” 

“ Is any one accused, said I, of being the 
author of this division ?” 

P» 
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“ There are some people, answered he, who 
ascribe it to the politics of the prince of the 
Catacombs; who makes this disturbance, as they 
prefend, without appearing in it. It is believed 
that he designs by this means to keep his sub¬ 
jects within his kingdom; and, by amusing 
them with these disput'es, to make them forget 
the little paths which would lead them diredtly 
into the kingdom of light. It is suspeCted^ 
likewise, that this same prince, had a chief 
hand in the sudden malady with which the first 
inhabitants of the inlightened country were 
seized; and that by his cunning, he thus drew 
them into his own empire. At least this is re¬ 
lated for fa&, in that book which gives testi¬ 
mony to the light. 

“ lie that as it will, the politics ascribed to 
tins prince, so far as relates to the circumstance 
of division, have had their efteCt. Each party, 
in arrogating to itself the title of friend to the 
light, no longer thinks of quitting the coun¬ 
try. Each believes himself to be situated to 
great advantage in this place; and if he has had 
any idea of a more luminous country than this 
where he resides, he immediately suggests to 
himself, that it is only for another life that this 
light is reserved; that it is a rash undertaking 
to pretend to-travel towards it while one is in 
the body; in bodies so indisposed, with respeCt 
to the light, that it cannot be faced without 
causing amazing pains; that without this light 
there is day enough in the kingdom of the Ca¬ 
tacombs, and that one may establish himself 
tliere .very eommodiously in all re3peds, and 
meet with all sorts of agreeable entertainment; 
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after which, upon leaving the body, one may be. 
finally introduced into the kingdom of light. 

“ Behold one point in which all parties, the 
most opposite in other respects, are generally 
agreed. For the rest, the process stilt subsists 
and goes on, and the division even increases; 
and they will needs say,* that besides the oppo¬ 
sition which reigns between one sect and an¬ 
other; every sefct has, within itself’, numbers 
of individuals, who are not at all better agreed 
one among another.” 

“ I then demanded of my Genie, if among 
all the inhabitants of this kingdom, there were 
none that attempted a re-union?” 

“ Noneat all, says he, except they are those 
who dare attempt to travel along the little paths 
which end in the kingdom of light.—How 
comes it to pass, said I, that the opposition be¬ 
tween the different parties should be reconciled 
this way ?” 

“1 will tell you, answered he, how this conies 
about. Whatever the distance may be between 
one of these paths, and another at the entering 
upon them, it is found, that in ascending them, 
they approach nearer and nearer to each other. 
It is perceived likewise, that in several places, 
many of these paths end together, and are all 
reduced to one; by which means men come to 
be re-united, who at their first setting out were 
at a very considerable distance' one from an¬ 
other. 

“ That which farther contributes, added he, 
to re-unite them, is that accordingly as they 
approach nearer the light, and their eyes be¬ 
come more able to fyear it, they are all enligh¬ 
tened by the same day. The diversity of spec-. 
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tacles, which causes the division in the country 
of the Catacombs, having no longer any effect 
here, all occasion of contention is now taken 
away: and as it is by the same light, that all 
of them now see the obje&s before them, they 
do not differ at all in the judgment they make 
of them. 

“It is said likewise, that though there may 
be among them a little variety in their manner 
of looking at things, this does not divide them 
at all. 'I hey make it their capital point to 
march on, and advance towards the light, ra¬ 
ther than to stay and contemplate the obje&s 
they meet with in the -way.” 

“ I next demanded of the Genie, what may 
be the reason that these little paths are so diffi¬ 
cult to travel in; and why so very few people 
dare attempt it.” * 

“The truth is, says he, one ought to have a 
great deal of courage for this enterprize; on the 
one side to get above regarding all that the in¬ 
habitants of the country may say or think of 
you, in whose opinion such sort of journiesare 
not only superfluous, but even dangerous; on 
another side, to endyre all the pain which the 
impression of the light may cause in weak eyes, 
not to mention the length of the way, and-the 
rocks ar.d stones that are found in it,” 

“ Are the difficulties in this route, said I, 
equal to all sorts of adventurers, or are they 
more easily surmounted by some than by others?” 

“ The difficulties vary infinitely, answered 
hd, according to the disposition, the age and 
spirit 6f the traveller. The first step, which is 
generally the most difficult, costs some infi¬ 
nitely more than others,—I desired to know the 
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reason of this, and who they were to whom it 
cost the most?” 

“ To those, replied he, whose indisposition 
is become inveterate through age, and to whom 
for that reason, the pains caused by the light 
are most piercing. Another thing which makes 
the first step more difficult to such persons is, 
that they have hitherto allalong believed them¬ 
selves to have been in the regions of light; they 
have never been sensible of the indisposition 
of their eye-sight with respect to it; and upon 
this account it is necessary they should be dis¬ 
abused, before they can resolve upon their first 
march. It is just at this point, that a number 
of people stop short; not being able to suffer 
themselves to be disabused in this capital mis¬ 
take. 

“ Young people, on the other hand, have 
less trouble in making this first step, as well 
because their indisposition with respect to the 
light is less confirmed, as because they do not 
pretend to be so clear-sighted as others. There 
are indeed, continues he, exceptions to be made 
among all sorts; every age has obstacles to sur¬ 
mount, which are proper and particular to it¬ 
self; and in every age it is the will which de¬ 
cides the grand point. However, it is true that 
all things considered, young .people have the 
advantage; and among the young people, those’ 
who with a due degree of true courage, have 
the least presumption that they arc already suf¬ 
ficiently enlightened.” 

How comes it to pass, said I to my Genie, 
that there should be any among those people 
■who already believe themselves to be in the 
country of light, that should ever think of 
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departing out of it, or of looking out for an? 
other?” 

“ This commonly happens, says he to me, 
when in reading the book which testifies of the 
light, any of them open the little wickets, by 
way of getting a little more day-light; ou these 
occasions they discovef that this sort of light 
is very different ftom that of the Catacombs ; 
they find likewise that the book to which they 
give the title of the Light , was only composed 
to give evidence of the light, and to send men 
into the realm of light, where it is to be seen 
in the brightness of it’s full lustre. The same 
book likewise pointsout to them the little paths, 
as the road by which others have arrived in the 
enlightened region. After which they are at 
liberty to determine whether they will take 
this road, or remain in the dark country; if 
they resolve upon the latter, they are obliged 
to shut in the wickets to prevent being hurt by 
the rays of light which are insupportable to 
their eyes; for it is to be observed, that the 
rays of light which have their passage through 
the wickets, cause much greater sufferings than 
the light which shines in the little paths.” 

“ But is it not, said I, the same light which 

is the origin of both?.It is the same, 

,answered he; but as the inlets through the wic¬ 
kets are narrower than through the paths, and 
as it darts with vehemence upon people who 
stay in one place, it strikes them much more 
painfully than it does others, whom it shines 
upon in the paths, and who keep going on 
without stopping any where.” 

“ I then demanded of my Genie, how those 
who knew nothing of the book which testifies 
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of the light, can without this index find out 
the little paths which lead thither?” 

“ The rays, says he, wl/ich they receive 
through the little wickets, are those which con¬ 
duct them in the paths; by this means they fie- 
gin to.have some experience what the light may 
be: they begin to apprehend that they came 
originally from a country different from that 
where they reside; whatever pain they suffer in 
their eyes at the first, they seldom fail of fin¬ 
ding out that it is good for them, and perceive 
by a certain instinct, that it is a necessary con¬ 
sequence of their origin, and that they have 
been made for the illuminated country: and 
they have these perceptions in common with 
all those who have not increased the indispo¬ 
sition of their eye-sight, by the use of the co¬ 
loured spectacles. , 

“ Henceforth they set themselves to search, 
and to try if they cannot find some opening in 
the country where they are, by which they may 
travel to the region of this light, and making 
these trials, by feeling after this light, they 
discover by degrees these little paths, enligh¬ 
tened only by a small glimmering; they try to 
enter, and from henceforward it depends upon 
themselves to pursue the road to the end*of it: 
the same light serving them for a guide, and, 
continually increasing, it depends, Isay, upon 
themselves, provided they are hut willing to 
undergo the fatigues, which are inseparable 
from the experiment. u 

“ It appears to me, replied I, that they of 
whom you are speaking, find it easier tp resolve 
upon this progress towards the regions of light, 
than they who have in their hands the book 
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that testifies of it. Might not one conclude 
from hence, that this book is rather hurtful to 
the latter, than beneficial?” 

“ It only becomes hurtful, answered he, to 
those who pervert the use of" it; but to others 
it is infinitely beneficial; it serves them for a 
continual directory in all the windings they 
meet with, by the agreement they find between 
the traverses they make, and the tracks of the 
prince and his messengers; and thus are they 
supported and encouraged against all their dif¬ 
ficulties and fatigues, which happen by an in¬ 
finite number of accidents; and they learn from 
the same book, the happy portion which is at 
the end of their journey. 

“ Hence it appears, that they who have this 
book in their hands, are in a better situation 
than they who never heard of it; they have at 
least more ease and encouragement in their 

E rogress; and are able by the means of this 
ook, to solve difficulties, which to others are 
inexplicable. 

“ As for those to whom the book is become 
hurtful, they have nobody to blame but them¬ 
selves: this book sends them to the light, and 
points out the way; shews them the tracks of 
the prince himself, and invites them on his part 
' to go and join him. See the great use of this 
testimony, and consider how they pervert it, 
and turn it to something just contrary. This 
happens in that, under pretence of doing the 
greater honour to this book, they displace it 
from the rank it holds of a testimony, and give 
it the name o f 'Light; and from hence conclude, 
that the dark country is extremely enlighten¬ 
ed, and that the light it enjoys, is move than 
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sufficient for it, and that it is quite superfluous 
to seek for more of it elsewhere.” 

“ I demanded once more of my Genje, if the 
prince of light had never sent any new messen¬ 
gers to rectify this misrepresentation: or whe¬ 
ther he gave himself no concern about the in¬ 
habitants of the dark country, as he had done 
heretofore.” 

“ It is pretended, says the Genie, that he 
interests himself for them at all times equally, 4 
but then they add, that any new messengers 
sent on his part, would he useless, because that 
they have in their hands the hook which con¬ 
tains the testimony of the ancient messengers, 
and as the prince does nothing in vain, they 
conclude from lienee, that he will never send 
any more.” 

“ Upon this footing, replied I, if the prince 
should judge differently concerning what might 
be profitable or unprofitable; and that he should 
find it to the purpose to send fresh messengers, 
would they be taxed as impostors, for this only 
reason, namely, that the prince would do no¬ 
thing in vain?.They would be so trea¬ 

ted answered lie, if not # by all the inhabitants, 
at least by those who had decided beforehand, 
that the prince would most certainly send no 
more messengers.” 

“ But would not the method of examinati¬ 
on, said I to him, take place in this article, 
with a number of the inhabitants?” 

“ It might be so, said he, but there is room 
to believe that the different spectacles, through 
which so many people would look At them, 
would cause them upon the whole to be re¬ 
jected. ” 
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u I demanded, lastly, of my Genie, what is 
the final lot of those who obstinately remain in 
the kingdom of the Catacombs.” 

“ It is, says he, most terrible. After some 
days of diversion and entertainment, which the 
prince of the country provides for them by way 
of allurement, they are removed into another 
country belonging to the same prince, where 
they at length experience all torment: but that 
v’hich tortures them the most, is that their 
speftacles and false mirrours, having here ho 
longer any force or virtue, they are obliged to 
behold themselves, and to be seen by others as 
monsters: they see in one word all that the ob¬ 
scurity of the dark country had hidden from 
them, and they feel in' all their bones the shar¬ 
pest and most aftli&ing pains, whicli-a certain 
numbness (occasioned by the humidity of the 
dark country) had as it were suspended; not 
to mention that their eyes which were not able 
to endure the light, are here doomed to suffer 
the burning heat of a devouring fire: in fine, 
the completion of their torment is, that they 
suffer nothing but what they have chosen them¬ 
selves, and what they might have avoided. 


Hfcre end the memoirs of the African. 
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A CANDID ADDRESS, <$-e. 


Jhm 

Mex axd brethren, 

The altercation to which your interests ami 
affairs in this country lately gave occasion, 
seemed so totally to have engaged our people 
on the one side or on the other, that whereas 
some sorts of persons in other public contests, 
have been permitted to look on without listing 
in either party, in this almost every man was 
obliged to speak his mind. Concerning the* 
Jew-bill it was not reputable to be neuter; and 
he who had nothing to say for it or against it, 
was sure to be suspected either of ignorance in 
the principles, or indifference to the interests 
of revealed religion. 

The event has at length determined the dis¬ 
pute, in favour (as we ipay presume) of the ma¬ 
jority; and as the Christian faith has made su 
considerable a figure in the clamorous part of 
the debate at least, it will probably be conelu* 
ded, that this victorious majority consists, of 
the sincerest and truest, as well as the most 
zealous professors of it. 

It is usual for people who lose their cause in 
our courts of law, to take it fof granted, that 
they have not been fairly and honeltly dealt 
with; and though the most able and upright 
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judge, and the most impartial jury have passed 
upon the affair in litigation, yet nothing call 
silence the complaints of the sufferer; who 
will have it that the merits of his cause have 
been overborne by the chicaneries of the law, and 
the corruption of its managers. 

Wc may welt suppose, that you will have 
some reflexions of this kind, and at this time, 
with respect to the Christian law, to the dictates 
of which your late defeat is, I find, very gene¬ 
rally ascribed. Hut as it is the same Christian 
law, by which we pretend to direct every word 
and action of our lives, and as it is, or should 
be, of great consequence to us, what notions 
you, who are governed by another law, enter¬ 
tain of this of ours, it is, I think, incumbent 
upon us, to vindicate the honour of our pro¬ 
fession, so far as that it may not suffer in your 
estimation by any false or injurious representa¬ 
tions, which your present resentments may in¬ 
cline you tp put upon it. 

This is the aim of my present application to 
you, in behalf of which I humbly iutreat your 
patience and attention, whilst I lay before you 
what I apprehend to be the true state of the 
case; anti thereby iliable you to judge how far 
any circumstances or obligations of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, have contributed to your late dis¬ 
appointment. 

In order to do this with sufficient perspicu¬ 
ity, it will be necessary to begin with a few 
considerations on the nature and grounds of 
that religion which you profess, and in what 
light tint religion appears to Christians; whence 
you may the better form your judgment of what 
it was reasonable for you to expert from-ns: 
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and what real occasion yon may have to com¬ 
plain, that the event in question $fpis not been 
answerable to our principles or pretences. 

First then, ,we agree with you in esteeming 
your law to be divine; and allow that it was 
given to your forefathers by Almighty God 
himself. We agree alsp in receiving ever/cir- 
cumstance of your history, recorded in your 
own scriptures for undoubted truth. We al¬ 
low that you had a miraculous dispensation for 
a long course of years; that you were preserved 
and supported* as well as affh&ed and punished 
by a train of wonderful incidents, unlike to 
any thing that ever happened to any other peo¬ 
ple on the face of the earth; and we accept of 
this* as full and sufficient evidence that you 
were separated from the idolatrous nations of 
the world, to be an holy and peculiar people to 
the great god of the universe, who thus made 
bare his arm on your behalf. 

But we go still farther with you. We ac¬ 
knowledge that you have had a succession of 
prophets divinely inspired, who have foretold 
many future events, respecting;,, as well your 
own fate and fortunes, as those of other nations: 
partic ularly we believe with you, that these 
prophets have spoken of & glorious and power¬ 
ful person, Who, under the character of'the 
Messiah, should redeem you from all misery 
and bondage, and restore you to a state o£ 
prosperity and triumph. 

Many of the incidents of which your propttfets 
make mention, we hold in common withfyou, 
to have been punctually brought to pas nt and 
we agree with you likewise, that*many*hings 
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foretold by them, have not yet been fulfilled; 
but where the time of the advent of the Messiah 
comes in question, there we part. You affirm 
that he hath never yet appeared upon earth; 
whereas we insist, that a certain person named 
Jesus, who was born into the world about se¬ 
venteen centuries and a half ago, and who lived 
in your own country bf Judea, above thirty 
years, was the very Messiah of whom your pro¬ 
phets have spoken: and.upon this division of 
sentiments, concerning this matter of faft, arc 
founded all the rest of the differences between 
your religion and ours. 

Which of us go upon surer grounds, is no 
point for me to discuss at this time; my pre¬ 
sent business is only to represent impartially 
upon what principles the Jew and the Christian 
should aft respectively, in agreement with these 
persuasions above-mentioned; and what opera¬ 
tion these principles should have had on either 
side, with respeft to a naturalization bill. 

In the first place, the Jew, in consequence 
of his belief that the Messiah hath not yet ap¬ 
peared, should still strictly adhere to the law of 
Moses; as strtftly at least as his situation and 
circumstances will admit of. lie should still 
consider himself as a member of a,peculiar peo- 
>le, and of a community distinguished and se- 
mratedfrom the rest of the world, by a num- 
\ >er of rites and ordinances, which will not per- 
i.'jt him to incorporate himself with any other 
people, or allow him to receive any man as a 
brother, till he first becomes a proselyte to the 
law Moses : whiqh law the Jew should still 

consider as, his great rule of life; observing 
every circumstance which it ^prescribes, and 
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abstaining from ail 1 commerce with every thing 
which it hath prohibited. 

True it is, your Talmudic doctors have ex¬ 
plained this law, so as to admit of many relax¬ 
ations of the literal precept; but still, so far as 
I have observed, keeping up the characters of 
distinction and separation, peculiar to your dis¬ 
pensation; excluding everyone who is not a 
Jew, from Jewish privileges, and leaving no 
room for your religious or political intercourse 
with the gentiles, farther than your necessities 
may require. 

But however, be this as it may, this rabbini¬ 
cal casuistry lies much out of the way of clijis- 
tians, and is not indeed universally received 
by yourselves; our judgment therefore of you 
and your religion, must be formed on and de¬ 
termined by the law of Moses , and your nati¬ 
onal history in your sacred books; to these, all 
of us, from the greatest to the least, may have 
free access, and these you must understand us 
to apply to every common case, wherein you 
aaid we are mutually concerned. 

We find indeed, in these records also, that 
you have been sometimes dispensed with from 
the strict and rigorous observation of the Mosa- 
ical law. We read of some of your kings and 
priests, who partly transgressed*and partly did 
not fulfil the law, and yet were blameless: noy 
to mention several dispensations to inferior pe^ 
sons. But we observe too, that all these irere 
cases of absolute necessity; and though intyour 
present situation, such cases may seem ho be 
and certainly are greatly multiplied, •ftt wc 
suppose you to hold yourselves still bound to 

Q 2 
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4 atrial and rigorous observation of the law,' 
and of every distinction and peculiarity of it, 
as far as ever your affairs and situation in the 
different countries you inhabit will allow. And 
thus, we think, stand your obligations in ge¬ 
neral upon the supposition that Messiah the 
prince, hath not yet appeared upon earth. 

The obligations of a Christian, who believes 
the Messiah to be already come, and particu¬ 
larly that Jesus is this Messiah, are very dif¬ 
ferent from, and in many respe&s just contrary 
to those of a Jew. To the former, Jesus Christ 
and not Moses, is the lawgiver; and to Jesus 
h» is to give ear in all things, whatsoever he 
hath said unto him. In consequence of which, 
he is not only not to observe those circumstan¬ 
ces of separation and distinction prescribed by 
Moses, but he is not to observe any others of 
the like kind, or which would have the like 
effeCt. It is a part of his belief, that the par¬ 
tition wail is broken down, never more to be re¬ 
built ; that the hand-writing of ordinances is 
blotted out, and the ordinances of Jesus Christ 
written in the minds and hearts of his faithful 
servants; that the service which stood only in 
meats and drinks and divers washings and car - 
natordinances, were bound upon the Jews them¬ 
selves no longer than till the time of reforma¬ 
tion, which was the time when Christ came an 
high priest of good things to come: and finally, 
thdvnristian is become the member of a cove¬ 
nant^ into which all sorts of persons are ad¬ 
mitted, who fear God and work righteousness, 
w'ithou't any'exclusive ordinances enjoined by 
Christ; for thus runs the tenor of it: ye have 
put of'the old man with his deeds ; and have put 
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on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge* 
after the image of him that created him; where 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian, scythian, bond 
nor free, but Christ is all, and in all. Put on 
therefore (as the elect of G od holy and beloved) 
bowels of mercies, kindnbss, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long suffering; forbearing one an¬ 
other and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any; even as Christ for¬ 
gave you, so also do ye, &c. 

In sl\ort, words cannot express obligations 
more opposite (in the article of seclusion) than 
those of the jewish and Christian covenants. 
Under the former the door was shut, and the 
prime benefits of it inaccessable to all but Jews 
by nature; under the latter the door was thrown 
open, and entrance denied to none who sought 
it faithfully and sincerely. During your pros¬ 
perity, the worship of God was performed with 
much pomp and magnificence; hut your place 
and nation being taken axoay, because you con¬ 
tinued not in that covenant, Almighty God 
sought for such to worship him, as worshipped 
in spirit and in truth. The law of Moses pro¬ 
nounced many men and many things unclean; 
the law of Christ declared all things clean, save 
only what really and effectually Jefiles the mind 
and conscience. And lastly, under the firsj 
covenant, the works of the law were of gre 
importance; under the second of none atjtnl ; 
to a Christian, neither circumcision availem any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but that faitfi onlij 
which worketh by love. 

Let us now consider what effect these prin¬ 
ciples ought to have produced on either hand, 
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turalization. 

When we take a view of these your princi¬ 
ples (of which Christian charity requires we 
should believe you to be serious and sincere 
professors) and when we observe withall that 
your circumstances are upon the whole much 
more easy and tolerable, than in some periods 
within the four last centuries, it is not easy for 
us to conceive, what motive should induce you, 
either to solicit such a law as this, or even to 
make use of it, though it had been procured 
without any application at all on your part. It 
is clear to us, that while your religion and polity 
subsisted in your own country, intire and un¬ 
adulterated, such a law as this in favour of the 
gentiles, would have been a most express con¬ 
tradiction to the law of Moses; and we appre? 
hentl, that the same law of Moses, and every 
practicable circumstanceof it, being according 
to you, still in full force and virtue, ij; would 
be equally unlawful for you to admit any man 
to an intercommunity of civil privileges, (if 
J’ou had any peculiar to yourselves) without a 
full conformity to your ritual, at this hour. 
Now the same law which thus excludes gen¬ 
tiles,from your community, prohibits you from 
entering into theirs, least you be insnared u it/i 
\ific unclean thing. 

\lt seems to us, therefore, as if a free inter- 
coHqsc and open commerce with those whom 
you must from the very nature of your cove¬ 
nant, hsteem’impure and profane, would lay 
you uqMercontinued temptations to transgress, 
the law of Moses, on many different and fre¬ 
quent occasions of familiarity with men of other 
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tongues, and other lips. Your lawgiver ofttfil 
knew the deplorable consequences of allowing 
you a freedom of commercial dealings with gen¬ 
tile men, and therefore wisely prohibited, not 
only your alliances, but all manner of traffic 
with them, except in ca§es of absolute necessity, 
which commonly were very few. If you still 
retain your original veneration for Moses, these 
prohibitions and the reasons of them, are still 
the same, and, upon your principles, must be 
the same to the very times of your Messiah. 

If you should allege, that your condition is 
extremely different from what it was, when 
Moses gave you the law; and that your occa¬ 
sions of a freer intercourse with the gentiles are 
grown indispensable of mere necessity; it is 
admitted; but admitted with this observation, 
viz. that no necessity obliged you to enlarge 
the commerce you had with us gentiles, before 
this bill passed, or beyond what you still enjoy, 
now that it is repealed. You are as to tempo¬ 
ral matters, upon a very tolerable footing; and, 
in agreement with your law, and the obligati¬ 
ons it lays upon you, might very possibly spare 
a good many advantages now in your hands; 
and in effect, ought to sp*are them, in so far as 
ever they occasion unnecessary relaxation^ in 
the observance of your law. 

Upon the whole, wc Christians can no waV 
account for your desiring a naturalization-bin, 
but upon the supposition that your law i/not 
in that high repute with you as heretofore} that 
you begin to apprehend it may not be (jp that 
perpetual obligation which you ftave hitherto 
ascribed to it; that the reasons of many of its 
institutions, even tVherc they might be com- 
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pried with, are now ceased; and particularly 
that your intercourse with the sinners of the 
gentiles, is not now so dangerous as when you 
were first forbidden to contra# alliances, traf¬ 
fic, or accompany with them. 

But then, whatever.were your motives, whe¬ 
ther these or any others, to solicit or accept of 
such a law as this; if you could get over your 
own scruples, so far as to desire a nearer and 
more advantageous connexion, with us Chris¬ 
tians, it was most certainly our indispensable 
duty, to agree to your proposals. Our princi¬ 
ples teach us, and our obligations require us to 
receive every one to the common privileges ot 
a fellow-citizen, who is willing to come under 
the common bonds of our civil allegiance, and 
who desires to live among us in peace and love, 
and in a mutual communication of friendly of¬ 
fices: and whoever it is that opposes such an 
union as this, he may call himself what lie 
pleases, but he is no more a Christian upon prin¬ 
ciple, than any member of your synagogue; or 
if a Christian, a most high offender against our 
'great law of charity, and the plainest principles 
and documents of the religion he professes. 
And his offence is, m this case, so much the 
more aggravated, as it may be presumeable that 
your drawing hearer to us, is a manifest token 

S ^^e abatement of your ancient prejudices; an 
sment, which if it is not our duty to encou- 
anrl promote, there is neither truth nor 
consistency in the Christian religion. 

It Win ot be doubted, men and brethren, but 
you Soinetimcs look into our scriptures, if it be 
only out of curiosity. I entreat you to make 
yourselves judges of this fasc with your own 
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eyes, and your own common sense; Stance 
.down with the partial and mistaken accounts, 
which your opponents have given of our Chris¬ 
tian obligations in the late dispute: examine 
freely, and decide fairly whether there are not 
the strongest reasons, the most pressing mo¬ 
tives, ancl the clearest precedents in our sacred 
books, to receive you to a participation of our 
temporal advantages, that words can express. 

I do not refer you to particular passages, that 
you may not be misled by any of that kind of 
prejudice on my p^rt, from which I woulfl dis¬ 
engage you on the part of your adversaries. 
That blindness , in part, hath happened to us in 
some cases, is not less true, though a little 
more wouderful, than that it hath happened to 

you. Where this proves to be the case, it is as 

natural for our people to put their own mista¬ 
ken sense on the gospel and the apostles, as for 
yours to misinterpret the law and the prophets. 
The only way to avoid imposition, where tneu 
are interested to misrepresent the truth, is to 
read and judge for ourselves. 

My present undertaking, requires no more of 
me than to exculpate the Christian religion 
from all imputation of severity, or unfriendli¬ 
ness towards you; nevertheless, as I am* per¬ 
suaded that many of my fellow-ehristians have 
opposed this bill, in the sincerity of their hearts/ 
and out of a principle of honour for their ptf>- 
fession, and its blessed author, I would her peak 
your candid construction of the zeal of these 
well-designing men, by shewing how /easy it 
avus for those who had the management of it. 
to furnish them with spacious arguments, , the 
fallacy of which, very few of our people (con- 
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«ig£png our methods of religious education, to 
be accounted for by and by) are able to see 
through. 

And I the more willingly apply myself to 
this task, as I hope to convince some of the 
more honest and reasonable of your late anta- 

f ;oni$ts, of a common mistake in matters of re- 
igion, which may prove in the end of pernici¬ 
ous consequence in our civil policy, as it has 
already proved a great obstruction to the pro¬ 
pagation of the Christian faith. 

First, then, from the circumstance that your 
forefathers were the betrayers and murderers 
of the blessed Jesus, anti that you their poste¬ 
rity approve and vindicate this fad, it is inferred 
that you thereby render yourselves justly ob¬ 
noxious to the professors of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and. unworthy to partake of any privi¬ 
leges in common with them, 

Now this argument will certainly hold good 
with respeft to the especial and peculiar privi¬ 
leges of the Christian religion; nor is it impos¬ 
sible that some of you on certain occasions, 
may desire to partake of these, without chan¬ 
ging your present opinion, of their spiritual 
efficacy at all. For example, the partaking of 
what, we call the Lord’s-supper, as the law 
, stands now, is a necessary condition of your 
being naturalized. If any of you, considering 
this rite as a mere ordinance of the state, should 
resHye to comply with this condition, I should 
not bh;me the minister who, knowing your sen- 
timent/of Jesus Christ, should refuse to ad- 
mit you^to this, holy table, along with the sin¬ 
cere believers of his ilock. 
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But upon what Christian grounds a minister - 
or any inan else can proceed, to exclude you 
from any other privileges, I own I see not. 
To be excluded from the common privileges of 
civil society, in any degree, is certainly a pu¬ 
nishment, and indeed has been so considered 
in this controversy. But has any of your op¬ 
ponents shewn, that the Christian religion has 
given us a power to inflict pains and penalties 
upon you? No, nor ever will, till he can shew 
that Jesus has left directions to his followers to 
resent and revenge his death upon the Jews 
and their posterity to all future generations. 
If this may be proved, not only the adversa¬ 
ries of this bill are in the right, but also those 
princes and inquisitors, who have put as many 
of you to cruel deaths, as they could lay their 
hands on. 

I am verily persuaded, that there is not a sc* 
rious man in this kingdom (the papists and 
their abettors excepted, who for these and other 
execrable tenets, arc not to be ranked among 
Christians)—There is not, Isay, in my opinion, 
a serious man in the kingdom, who would carry 
his enmity against you to this miserable extre¬ 
mity. There are few pgjtestants who do not 
see thus far into th*e genius and spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. But they are also fey who discern, 
that upon the same grounds Christians arc obli¬ 
ged to accommodate you with the same ease 
and conveniences in civil life, which they them¬ 
selves enjoy, provided that'you comply with 
the terms, upon which alone Christians ,ihem- 
selves are intituled to them; nanjely, jlepieao 
yourselves honestly and peaceably, refuse none 
of the common burthens of civil society, and 
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-seek the peace of the prince and people, who 
afford you their protection. 

The spirit and disposition of the Lord Jesus, 
towards you, is well known to us, especially on 
that trying occasion when your forefathers 
gave him the greatest provocation. His gene¬ 
ral directions to his disciples, how to deal with 
those at enmity with them, by returning good 
for evil, and imitating the benevolence of our 
heavenly father, who maketh his sun to shine 
on the evil, and on the good, contain a very suf¬ 
ficient caution to all faithful Christians, to of¬ 
fer no injury or abuse to you, or others in the 
same circumstances. Whoever therefore un¬ 
dertakes to revenge his cause upon you, though 
it is but by the lightest punishmenthe caninflidt, 
such as the revilings of the tongue, not only 
docs it without any commission, but in express 
contradiction to the spirit, precepts, and exam¬ 
ple of the Lord and master lie pretends to serve. 

There is, however, a peculiarity or two in 
your history, which may be very apt to mislead 
unwary Christians into an opinion, that their 
ill usage of you may be well pleasing to God. 

I. The first case is this: the unparaleled sor¬ 
rows and afilidtions which you and your ances¬ 
tors have undergone, since the crucifixion of 
.1 esus, are notorious to the whole world. These, 
vbur own writers authorize us to say, have been 
the just judgments of God upon your nation 
anil people, for their iniquities. But we stop 
•not iierc, having, as we think, not only the 
prophecies of Jesus himself, but the nature, the 
kimljuid continuance of your sufferings, to 
l>car us out in ascribing them to your guilt, 
in first crucifying the Lord of glori/, and still 
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persisting in approving and vindicating this 
deed of vour fathers to this very hour. 

And thus finding your punishment evidently 
conne&ed with a fad, so nearly related to our 
most holy faith, it is almost natural for a Chris¬ 
tian of great zeal aud little knowledge, to ima¬ 
gine that he has a sufficient commission to mal¬ 
treat you in return for the despite done to his 
Saviour: and in this light have the late auti- 
judaical demagogues all along explained their 
duty to our common people. 

Whereas, there is no exception of the Jews 
out of the precepts of charity, and forbearance 
above-mentioned: nor can any Christian shew 
a commission or a command in our whole scrip¬ 
tures, saying, “go and alliict this people, till 
they shall repent and turn Christians.” 

It is well known how soon and how fast the 
Homans declined, after they had destroyed 
your city, and slaughtered and banished your 
people. And if the prosperous reigns of the 
two emperors, who more immediately took away 
your place and nation, should he offered iu 
abatement of this surmise, it should be remem¬ 
bered, that as you gave them unjustifiable pro¬ 
vocation, so were they inclinable to shew your 
forefathers more mercy, than they themselves 
were inclinable to accept. 

Perhaps if the fact were to be examined, the 
.observation that your persecutors have seldom 
prospered, might he more lemarkably verified 
in Christian, than in pagan states: nor‘do I 
believe it necessary to except your persecutors 
in our own country: but as th$ is a tender 
point, I shall forbear appealing to particular 
instances. 
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On another hand it might have heed obser¬ 
ved, that during your (sometimes very short) 
intervals of respite from your calamities, you 
have not only barely subsisted, but even flou¬ 
rished and increased amazingly, and in such 
sort as has puzzled some of our historians to 
account for it.* Hence the best and wisest of 
our divines, observing how you have been sus¬ 
tained through scenes of calamity, embittered 
by the universal enmity of mankind, under 
which no other people upon earth, have found 
it possible to subsist for a tenth part of the pe¬ 
riod since the destruction of your city:—Our 
ablest divines, Isay, observing this, have justly 
concluded that you must have been preserved 
for some especial purposes of divine providence, 
respecting the consummation of the Christian, 
as well as the jewish dispensation. 

If, therefore, no stress at all should be laid 
upon those instances in your history before 
Christ, which plainly shew that the rod of your 
correction was always thrown into the fire, 
when it had done its work; svhat has happened 
since, should certainly make us cautious how 
we add to your aflliCtiou, as there are so strong 
presumptions, both in the scriptures, and in the 
matter of faCt, that our linal lot and portion 
will have an immediate and intimate connexion 
with yours. 

II. There is another prejudice among our 
common people, which has been diligently cul¬ 
tivated and greatly improved, during the con¬ 
troversy about the late aCt in your favour, and 
it is this 

* Vid. Fuller's Church Hi (lory. Book 3, page 9. and Book 3 
Cent. 13, page 87. 
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Ali your own prophets, from Moses to Ma- 
lachi have, as it were, with one voice, repre¬ 
sented your forefathers as a wicked, faithless, 
and stubborn generation of men, upon whom 
neither the favours nor the frowns of heaven, 
could make any lasting impressions. Our own 
scriptures resume the same accusation, which 
is rendered the more considerable to us, as it 
comes from the mouths of Jesus and his apos¬ 
tles. An historian of your own, Josephus, 
continues the charge, which has lost nothing 
of its bitterness in passing through the hands 
of those pagan and popish historians, who have 
transmitted any accounts of you and* your af¬ 
fairs to these latter ages, lienee you are con¬ 
sidered by us, as an abandoned and incorrigi¬ 
ble people, whom we are at liberty to treat with 
every circumstance of contempt and indignity. 

For my own part, I could wish the grounds 
and reasons of this prejudice might be reconsi¬ 
dered. It is a very easy matter to shew that, 
admitting the truth of the fact, the consequence 
drawn from it is false upon the principles of 
Christianity: but I am much mistaken if more 
stress has not been laid upon this article of your 
wickedness for some centuries backward, than 
is equitable: for 

1. The wickedness complained of by our 
own prophets,- as well as by Christ and his apos¬ 
tles, was the wickedness of your priests anti 
rulers; Josephus too seems to insist on such 
disorders and transgressions, as plainly derived 
• from the extreme corruption of the head. Sinee 
that time, seventeen hundred yeysof calamity 
have passed over your heads; and without some 
plain evidence to the contrary, it is but reason- 
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able to presume, that these long and severe tri¬ 
als in the furnace of affliction, must have had 
some good effect upon the worst of you: at 
least the accusation must he shifted, as for the 
greatest part of that time, your priests and ru¬ 
lers have had little or no opportunity of com- 
mittingthe specific iniquities charged on them 
in the scriptures. Perhaps neither I nor any 
other man, out of your fraternity, can say how 
the case stands with your people in general; 
hut that a considerable reformation lias been 
brought about among your heads and leaders, 
will not, I think, be denied by any who arc 
Sufficiently acquainted with them. And if the 
eomiexionsand dependencies amongyourselves 
have no influence upon the morals of your com¬ 
mon people, your case differs from any yet re¬ 
corded in history, even in any ancient history 
of your own. 

The charge standing thus in your authentic 
histories, we have the greatest reason to suspect 
the accounts which the subsequent pagan and 
popish writers have left us concerning the 
Jews. Even the Christian fathers, before tire 
times of popery, should be cautiously listened 
to on this head. Princes of all states, and of 
all religions among whom you have sojourned, 
have made various uses of you in their politics; 
and easily found the means, in dark and cre¬ 
dulous times, to place many a foolish, unfor¬ 
tunate, and wicked measure to your account, 
in which you might be, perhaps, both the inno¬ 
cent and unwilling instruments, but of which 
you were almost always sure to be the victims. 

2. “As a farther abatement of this prejudice, 

I would desire my fellow-cliristians seriously to 
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readover the gospels and epistles in the new 
testament, and as they go along to coiftrast the 
preceptive part, with our present Christian 
practices; and then, let it be considered in 
what terms a Paul, a Peter, a John, or a James., 
who should be Sent to call us to repentance, / 
would characterize our‘manners and the rirno 
respectable examples that recommend th§m. 
Our blessed master hath left behind him a say¬ 
ing, which he made use of to soften the severity 
of your chief priests and elders, in a. remarka¬ 
ble case: let him that is without sin among you, 
cast the Jirst stone. This sentence should ne-. 
ver be forgot, whenever the above-mentioned 
•objection to your civil incorporation with Chris¬ 
tians is remembered. I am greatly afraid it 
has little less propriety in the one ease, than it 
had in the other. For my own part, I appre¬ 
hend the balance to be so little in our favour, 
that if it could be made appear that the Jews 
are now as wicked as they were at the siege of 
Jerusalem, I should begin to tremble for the 
Christians of my own country, and fear that 
their judgment now of a long time lingercth 
not . 

III. There has been a third Christian objec¬ 
tion raised against your naturalization, which, 

I find, has puzzled a far greater u umber of our 
people than it has enlightened. It is taken from 
the tenour of your ancient prophecies, which 
speak of your continuing a distressed and dis¬ 
persed people, till a certain period, when you 
shall be.gathered to your own land, with cir¬ 
cumstances of glory and triumph,, which\yill 
attract the desire of all nations towards you, 

11 
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and inspire them with endearotffs to attach 
themselves to your interest?, and become par¬ 
takers of your prosperity. Whence it has been 
argued, that to endeavour to procure you a 
fixed settlement in this, or any other Christian 
country, may be construed into an impious at¬ 
tempt to defeat these‘prophecies, and conse¬ 
quently to fight against God. 

But this argument, as it was quite hew, had 
Hot the luck to take with our common people; 
who had no notion of a future desire to accom¬ 
pany you to your own country, whilst they 
found so little inclination in themselves for the 
present, of mixing with you at home. Besides, 
some of our popular orators, made so much of 
these premises, that they left room for an auk- 
ward conclusion enough, namely, that it is a 
sin to endeavour the conversion of the Jews to 
Christianity, by any means; since that would 
unavoidably fix aim settle them in the place 
where they should be converted, and with ob¬ 
ligations a little more binding than any that 
would arise from the naturalization bill. In 
truth this argument helped to open the-eyes of 
some, whom other sorts of reasoning had well 
nigh imposed on. Upon searching our scrip¬ 
tures they found, that by accommodating you 
with every thing which might make yourcon- 
dition as fellow-subje&s, as easy and comfort¬ 
able as their own, they were fulfilling the will 
of God, and the command of Christ, who, a? 
I said above, in laying down the royal law, thou 
skalt love thy neighbour as thyself, bad made 
xio exception of the J ewe. Whereas what course 
they should take to fulfil, or what course they 
should avoid that they might not defeat the 
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ancient prophecies they found not. They con¬ 
cluded therefore with Moses, secret things be¬ 
long unto the Lord our God, but the things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our 
children, that toe may do all the words of the 
law of God: and they thought they found a 
very Christian comment upon this passage of 
the law, in these words of Jesus to Peter:—If 
I will that he tarry till I come , what is that to 
thee, follow thou me. 

There have been many other ^arguments of’ 
the religious kind offered against your natura¬ 
lization, in the course of the late controversy, 
which unhappily prove nothing but the extreme 
ignorance of the disputants, in the first rudi¬ 
ments of the Christian religion. Such are all 
they which went upon the supposition, that the 
civil privileges to which you would have been 
intituled, by the late bill, were the birth-right 
of Christians; as if the inheritance purchased 
for us by the blood of Jesus, consisted of the 
honours, possessions, and profits of this world; 
such are they also which insisted upon a re¬ 
trospect to your conduct in times past, and 
thereupon would needs ground the equity of a 
strict retaliation; being igflorant (willingly one 
would think) that the doCtrine of an eyefor"an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth, was'no dodtrine of 
Jesus Christ. In plain truth, though the ho¬ 
nour of Christianity has been the watch word 
in the late alarm, yet so it has happened, that 
weaker reasonings, and more dishonourable to 
,the profession, would hardly have been exhibi¬ 
ted by men, who had never read three chapters 
either in your scriptures or our own. 

Ra 
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By this time, men and brethren, it is proba¬ 
ble I may have raised your curiosity to an un¬ 
common pitch; and you will be impatient to be 
informed, whence it comes to pass that our 
scriptures being open to all, and our preachers 
of the gospel so many, our people should run 
into these strange mistakes in such incredible 
numbers; and with such headlong zeal and pre¬ 
judice, which you perhaps may be inclined to 
think the single precept of universal charity, 
very sufficient to restrain. 

Be pleased then to know, that though the 
great truths of the Christian religion lie so plain 
and clear in our scriptures, that they may be 
easily discerned by a single eye, and easily un¬ 
derstood by a very mean capacity, yet so it is, 
that great numbers of us are either utterly ig¬ 
norant of them,* or at the best very imperfectly 
instructed in them. Not that any of our peo¬ 
ple are not instructed in some religious princi¬ 
ples, or that the religion they lc'arn, is not the 
Christian so called. Some pains of this kind, 
more or .less, are taken with the most of us. 
But’the misfortune is, that instead of being 
taught Christianity, more immediately from the 
sayings of Christ aud liis apostles, we are made 
to. learn our religion from the writings and 
Compositions .of men, who either widely mis¬ 
took the mind of Christ, and the design of his 
dispensation, or wilfully misrepresented it for 
selfish and secular ends: and these, being men 
of great reputation for their religious zeal, and 
their religious learning, have easily found the 
meads,of passing the meaning of thescriptures, 
so mistaken and misrepresented upon the com¬ 
mon people, for sound and orthodox;aud what 
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is worse, have taken advantage of the peoples 
ignorance and credulity, to bind these mista¬ 
ken interpretations of scripture, upon the con¬ 
sciences of them and their posterity, to all suc¬ 
ceeding times: excluding every one who should 
not assent to them from outward communion 
with the faithful conformists, and as far as in 
them lay, from the benefits of the christion co¬ 
venant. 

These impositions indeed have not been the 
same in kind or in degree, in every place where 
the Christian name hath obtained; but have 
nevertheless all of them sprung from the same 
corrupted fotffttaiu, namely, an attempt to 
establish and incorporate the Christian religion 
with some kind of secular polity; in which, as 
they had no authentic model to go by but your*, 
and as none of them for very shame could take 
in all the particulars of that, they have found 
it necessary to vary their schemes in such sort, 
as to dreate infinite dissentions in the Christian 
community, as well as greatly to weaken the 
energy of the Christian precept, upon the'lives 
and manners of mankind. 

It is true' there have risen up from time to 
time, men well enough disposed to plead the 
cause of the gospel, and considerable enough 
to form^a party in its favour : men, who have 
asserted their Christian liberty, in the face of 
every doctor, and every church, which hath 
pretended to preach or prescribe another gos¬ 
pel, besides that in the new testament. And 
yet no sooner were these very men invested with 
the power of framinga church for their brethren, 
than they utterly forgot their own principles, 
and made no scruple to bind those.very bur- 
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tbens upon others, which they had absolutely 
refused to bear themselves. ■ . 

The conduct of these men is the more asto¬ 
nishing, as many of them wanted not the saga¬ 
city to discern, nor, on some occasions, the 
freedom to display the nature, connexion, and 
depen dance of the tWo dispensations, as well 
as the disparity of their sanctions and obligati¬ 
ons. These things indeed could hardly be mis¬ 
taken by any one, who gave but a common at¬ 
tention to the tenor and scope of the old and 
new testament. 

Why your religion should be settled upon 
exclusive forms and privileges, the frircum- 
etances of j'our history, and the views of divine 
Providence, in the plan of your dispensation 
(which are now explained ■ by events) have 
fully informed us. We now see that,, without 
incorporating your religion and civil policy 
together, the partition-wall intended to sepa¬ 
rate you from the gentile world, could neither 
have been ere&ed nor kept up. Hut then the 
ends of this separation being but temporary, 
and limited to,a certain period, (which condi¬ 
tions of it we learn from your owp scriptures) 
the uses of those .forms and peculiar insti¬ 
tutions of your law, which distinguished you 
from other nations of the earth, could have no 
longer duration. When you were firlfc shut up 
and inclosed in an exclusive ritual, the gentiles 
were utterly indisposed and unprepared to come 
fhto covenant with the living and true God. 
In the fulness of time, this unlitness and indis- 
positiop wore off; and then was the season.for 
breaking down the fortresses and strongholds 
which had hitherto prevented the intercourse 
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of the geojfciles with you. . Salvation and bles¬ 
sing upon. aH the families of the earth , were to 
be e/ the Jews / which could never happen 
whilst the Jews were permitted to appropriate 
this salvation and blessing to themselves, by 
theexclusive privilegesof the Mosaic laAV. The 
opening, we say, was made by Jesus Christ, 
agreeably to the predictions of your prophets, 
the coincidence of his character and ministry 
with them, and. to the final ruin of your city 
and temple, and with them of your civil and 
ecclesiastical polity. 

This is the account inwhich Christian divines, 
of almost all communions have agreed; and yet, 
amazing to hear, Christian divines of almost dp 
communions, have found no other means or 
supporting the churches, to which they have 
respectively adhered, but by appealing to your 
institutions, and that sometimes in the same 
breath with which they were giving such rea¬ 
sons for breaking down the wall of partition, 
founded on them, as plainly shewed the abso¬ 
lute impropriety of re-building the same fences, 
or any thing like them in any future times. 

It was indeed in vain to think of building 
these churches upon the true foundation of 
Christ and bis apostles, and has never been at¬ 
tempted but with ill success, And sometimes 
with shame and disgrace; which obliged the 
builders to use foreign materials. 

For example, if they wanted to vindicate their 
system of doctrines, they were met by such 
passages as these. In vain dojhey worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men. Though we J or an angel from heaven 
should preach any other gospel, than that tee 
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have preached unto you, let him he '.accursed. 
That ye might learn in us, not to think of men 
above that which is written, that no one of you 
he puffed up for one against another .. Eeware, 
least any man spoil you through philosophy and 
Vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ. 
Not that we have dominion over your faith, but 
are helpers of your joy. Every word of God is 
pure:—add thou not unto his words, least here- 
prove thee and thou be found a liar. 

Again, seeking to justify rites, ordinances, 
and ceremonies, of different kinds, besides the 
reproof of Jesus Christ above-written, they 
gpre utterly disconcerted, by the sayings of 
rain and his apostles to this effect; —God isaspi- 
rit, and they that worship him, must xvorship in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. How tilrn ye again to the 
weak and beggarly dements, whereunto ye de¬ 
sire again to be in ■ bondage. Ye observe days 
and months and times and years. I am afraid 
of you, least I have bestowed upon you labour 
in vain. If ye be dead with Christ from the 
rudiments of the world; why, as though living 
in the world, are ye subject to ordinances. Let 
no rutin judge you in respect of an holiday, or of 
the new moon, or of the sabbaths; which are a 
shadow of things to come, but the 'body is of 
Christ. In which were offered both gifts and 
sacrifices, that could not make him that didr the 
service perfect, as pertaining to the conscience, 
which [service] stood only in meats and drinks, 
mid divers washings and carnal ordinances, im¬ 
posed until the time of reformation, 8cc. See. 

.Lastly, endeavouring to support that kind 
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of church power, by which they had bound 
these burthens upon men’s consciences, and 
which for that purpose they had interwoven and 
incorporated with state policy, they were put 
to shame, though not to silence, by the follow* 
ing decisions of the genuine Christian Taw. 
My kingdom is not of •this world. Man, who 
made me a. judge and a divider over you. Be 
not ye called Rabbi, for one is your master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren. And call 
no man your father upon earth : for one.is your 
father which is in Heaven. Neither be ye called 
masters, for one is your master even Christ. 
Neither as being Lords over God's heritage, 
but being ensamples to the flock. The princfi 
of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me. 
Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-emi¬ 
nence, receiveth us not. IVho art thou that 
judgest another man's servant ? To his own 
master he stamleth or falleth. My brethren, 
be not many masters, knowing that ye shall re? 
ceive the greater condemnation. All that is in 
the world, the lust of''the flesh ,. the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, are not of the father, 
but are of the world. With innumerable other 
passages, all conspiring in this great truth, that 
the preaching, propagating, or professing the 
gospel of Christ, had no connexion with the 
powers or pomp, or riches of this world. 

These plain declarations, as I said, obliged 
the unwise master builders of modern churches, 
to have recourse to foreign materials; adopting 
partly your plan, now grown obsolete and ab¬ 
surd” in the Christian scheme; and partly the 
meretricious tokens of the Apocalyptic beast* 
ryhich hath ever militated against it. 
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ijetice it is, that, maugre this, pure and per» 
pattern in the gospel, and notwithstanding 
the professions of many whole bodies of Chris¬ 
tians, that they a?e governed by nothing else, 
you see so different a face of things, from that 
which, if you ever read our scriptures, you 
have reason toexpeft.« You see cnristi&ns, in 
different countries, shutting up themselves, 
and shutting out others, by rituals, ceremonies, 
ordinances, creeds, confessions, scholastic sys* 
terns, and political establishments, all contri¬ 
ved by art and man’s device, to the infinite dis¬ 
tress of multitudes of sincere disciples of Christ, 
and the inexpressible scandal of his religion. 

You see-but there is something still 

worse, which you see not, namely, an unhappy 
necessity upon those who adhere to these hu¬ 
man inventions, to accommodate and adjust 
their teachings to some kind of consistency 
with them; whence it comes to pass, that the 
gospel of Christ is preached with partiality, 
with hypocrisy, wjth obscurity, with lukewarm¬ 
ness, with the carnal words of man’s* wisdom, 
and too often in terms irreeoncileable with the 
truth of God, and by niep most unfit to ap¬ 
pear in any such province. 

Long use and habit, -and the ease and con¬ 
venience of substituting the form, instead of 
the power of godliness, hath made ouv people 
love to have it so; to which, early prejudice, 
and the fear of finding themsel ves in the wrong, 
have, annexed a commodious persuasion, that 
their own church and its system (whatever it 
be) is the only way to acceptance with God; 
and that’ if either its limits were inlarged, its 
power reduced, its government and discipline 
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more equally or equitably distributed, there 
would be immediately an eud of Christianity it¬ 
self. Hence they contra6t an incurable aver? 
sion (not only for you from whom they have 
borrowed these maxims, and whose, sometimes 
most improper, and incongruous devotions they 
use; but) for all those who profess Christianity 
upon any other principles than they do; and 
such more especially as are for bringing religion 
back to its only true standard. 

What effect these prejudices and persuasion^ 
have jipon the religious debates of Christians, 
one with another, though it may be very easy 
for you to observe, is not so very material to 
my present purpose to remark, as it is to shew 
you how they influence our judgments, when¬ 
ever auy kind of our intercourse with you is 
brought into question: of which be pleased to 
take the following specimen from a pamphlet, 
re-published at least, m the heat of the late 
controversy. 

“ The Jews, by God's own precepts, and 
“ their own constitutions, (whilst -the chosen 
“ people) neither could, might, nor would per- 
• ‘ mit the heat hen-gentiles to set up their altars 
“ nor idols among them; and no more should 
“ our prelates suffer Jews synagogues, nor per- , 
“ mit Judaism to be preached or taught in any 
“ diocese. The Jews likewise never suffered 
“ the apostles to teach or preach in their cities, 

“ as the whole history of the A61s • abundantly 
“ testify [testifies;] which precedents of the 
* £ Jews own making, may deservedly be retorted 
V upon them, and the Jews- expelled* with 
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* • 

M their idolatries and blasphemies out of all 
‘- Ohristian cities.’** 

You see here, men and brethren, a Christian 
churchman, so called, delivering his sentiments 
of you (in agreement, no doubt, with the ar¬ 
ticles of his own faith, but at the same time) 
without the least apparent conception, or even 
suspicion of any difference in the nature, the 
genius-or the conditions of the' jewish and 
Christian covenants, respeftively; and conse¬ 
quently without the least regard to the charity, 
meekness, and forbearance prescribed in the 
latter, or to the truth with reaped! to either of 
them: and this too (if the pamphlet records its 
own nativity fairly) at a time when no public 
Consideration of your affairs (if that is any ex¬ 
cuse for falsehood and passion, and clamour) 
gave this author any of that provocation, with 
which the tendency of the late je\v-l>ill was sup¬ 
posed to furnish tiie-declaimers of last year. 

Now, in this short citation, (not selected on 
purpose, t assure you,) the following particu¬ 
lars are more especially remarkable. 

1. By this parenthesis, (whilst the chosen 
•people ) this writer seems to be of opinion, that 
you are not still a chosen people, contrary to 
the express dodtrine of our apostle Paul, who, 
,in the 11th. chapter of his epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans, demonstrates that all our Christian privi¬ 
leges, are owing to the-original election of the 
Jews, and that we are now partaking with.them 
of the fatness of their olive-tree , no otherwise 
than as branches grafted into a stock, rooted still 

* Hiftocrical Treatife of Jews and Judaifm'tn England, p. 3% 
ft). pretending to be printed in 172Q. 
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in the sam e loving kindness, and sure mercies 
of the Father, which planted y our ancestors at 
first. And accordingly, to the question, hath 
God cast off his people t He answers— God for¬ 
bid.—God hath not cast away his. people, which 
he foreknew, [ 1 . e. elected]— even at this pre¬ 
sent time also, there is* a remnant according Jo 
the election of grace. And that the Jews of 
this generation, do not belong to this remnant, 
is more than this author knows. 

2. He puts your synagogues and the circum¬ 
stances of your faith and worship, upon the 
same footing with the idols and altars pf anci¬ 
ent paganism: hut before he comes to the end 
of his next period, suspecting probably, or ra¬ 
ther feeling the incongruity of this analogy, he 
finds himself obliged,— r 

3. To accuse you most falsely and wickedly 
of idolatry; of which the whole Christian,, pagan 
and mahometan world, w}io know any thing of 
your principles and worship, will join to acquit 
you. Indeed, he puts so much force to this 
argument, that, overshooting the Jews, itdocs 
real and effectual execution among his good 
friends, the popish priests, friars, and Jesuits; 
and, upon his own principles, affords bur pre¬ 
lates a solid answer to his complaint, ©is./That 
they are more favourable to (he Jews thatf to 
the Papists. 

4. He says, “ The Jews never suffered the 
“ apostles to preach or teach in their cities, as 
“ the whole, history of the Acts abundantly 
“ testifies.” Had this man ever seen the his¬ 
tory to which he thus confidently appeals? If 
yea, how does he think the Jews might he em¬ 
ployed, while the Christian churches had rest 
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throughout all judka, and Galilee and Sama¬ 
ria, and were edified, and walking in the fear of 
thc'Lotd, and in the comfort of the. Holy Ghost , 
were multiplied f A6ts ix. 31.—For that these 
churches were edified and multiplied, - hy the 
teaching and preaching of the apostles, will ad¬ 
mit of no controversy.* 

5. He says, “these precedents [of intole¬ 
rance to pagans and Christians] were of the 
“ Jew's own making,” and yet he had told us 
before, that one of them was made by God's 
omi precepts. 

G. Lastly, he is of opinion that “ these pre- 
** cedents may be deservedly retorted upon the 
“ Jews, ” for the honour of Christianity, I sup¬ 
pose. That is to say, for all that Jesus Christ 
and his apostles have said to the contrary, Chris¬ 
tians may deservedly hate their enemies, curse 
them by whom they are cursed, and render to 
every man evil for evil. No, by this gentle¬ 
man’s leave, whatever your demerits may be, 
men and brethren, to God-ward or to us-ward, 1 
will rather learn my divinity from a heathen 
poet, than from such a sorry teacher of cliristi- 

anity as this. - Tametsi vos digni hac contu- 

melia vel maxumc, indigni tamen nos quiface- 
remits. 

The spiteful virulence of this small perfor¬ 
mance, has indeed given me some suspicion 
that it might be drawn up by the hand of one 
of those waspish mortals, who are imported from 
Douay and St. Omers, for the righteous work 
of converting english heretics to the catholic 
faith.. ‘'Inhere.is nothing at all in it, but what 
is perfectly agreeable to the ignorance and as¬ 
surance of this class of men. But, however, it 
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may possibly be otherwise. The inferences 
above cited, are calculated, we see, for the use 
of the prelates of our present hierarchy; and 
are indeed stri&ly dedueible from principles, 
on which the powers of the hierarchy m our own 
protestant church, have more than once been, 
asserted: from principles to which every high 
churchman and woman among us, adhere to 
this hour. 

While things are therefore iu this train, while 
our scriptures are thus wrested, misapplied, and 
even belied to favour the prejudiced and inter¬ 
ested systems of church-authority, you will 
not wonder that so few of our people are taught 
the way of God in truth, or that so many of 
them should deviate from the words of eternal 
life, and follow phantoms and shadows of re¬ 
ligion, dressed out with great pomp and forma¬ 
lity by mere human invention: nor will you 
be too forward to complain of bard usage from 
those mistaken men, who deal no worse with 
you, than, if they had the power, they would 
do with some of their fellow-christians; where 
the great law of charity admits not even of that 
«orry subterfuge which, as they plead and pre¬ 
tend, leaves them room to treat you, as if you 
were no ways intituled to the common regards 
of humanity. 

In the mean time, men and brethren, 1 trust 
you may have acquaintance with some of us, 
who have not so learned Christ; but are wil¬ 
ling to receive you to a free and friendly par¬ 
ticipation of the civil privileges, they them¬ 
selves enjoy. We have among, us, meg who 
grieve to see the beautiful simplicity of the gos¬ 
pel disfigured, and adulterated witn forms and 
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circumstantials so foreign to the spirit and de¬ 
sign of it, and so obstructive of its true inter¬ 
ests;—'-men, whose heart’s desire and prayer to 
Gad is, that Israel may be saved , and that the 
Christian religion, being- restored to its native 
purity, and purged from the dross of human 
traditions and worldly •rudiments, may be the 
blessed means of once more reinstating you in 
the favour, and recommending you to the mercy 
of God; an event they think they should have 
no reason to despair of, if proper opportunities 
were afforded of shewing you (what is realiv the 
truth of the case) that the deepest and must in¬ 
veterate of your prejudices arise from and are 
nourished by (not the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel of Christ, but) the artificial and unna¬ 
tural figments of conceited philosophers, and 
wicked politicians, imposed upon the Christian 
world, as the essential attributes of a religion, 
which renounces and abhors them. And while 
this continues to be the ease, your adversaries 
are certainly wiser in their gitieralio.t, in stri¬ 
ving with all their might to keep you at a con¬ 
venient distance, than they who wpuld invite 
you to a nearer examination of the truth, as it 
is in Jesus : least by epmparing the face of our 
religion, it appears in our common forms, 
with the true spjrit and design of it exhibited 
in our sacred oracles, you might come to enter¬ 
tain a notion, that many of us, whose religious 
pretences run very high, may, at the bottom, 
believe no more of the new testament than you 
do. 

, I am. Men and Brethren, 

An affectionate ice ft zeisher, and to the best 
of tin/ endeavours, 

A sincere friend to you and to all mankind * 



postscript ; 

1 

To the CHRISTIAN READER. 


I EASILY foresee that the concessions made 
in favour of the Jewish morals, will be the most 
exceptionable part of this address, to the warm- 
//ftrr/er/englishman; whom I therefore beg leave 
to refer to the 16'th. page of the former of Mr. 
Tucker's excellent letters on naturalization; 
where lie will liiul this matter, which I haveonly 
ventured to state in the way of problem, illus* 
trated by some f.iCts that are well worth his no¬ 
tice. The h:te bishop of Durham's inference 
indeed from ihose facts, I can by no means 
agree to. It seems to me not to have been well 
considered, and certainly deserves a little more 
examination, than Mr. T. had occasion to be¬ 
stow upon it in the place where he cites it, which 
is in the page above-mentioned. “Ilis lord- 
“ ship, it seems, could not in conscience ap- 
prove of a general naturalization, because it 
** seemed to him to he the bringing of inno- 
“ cent strangers into temptations.” Letussee 
how this reasoning will turn out. The church 
of England hath, on many occasions, affe&ed 
to take the lead of all the protestzmt chufqkes 

S 
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in Europe, by the name of— the pillar and glory 
of the reformation. She is incorporated into 
the civil establishment of her country, with 
circumstances of honour and emolument, un- 
known to the protestant churches abroad, with 
a view that her clergy may apply themselves 
with more encouragement and spirit, to the 
instru&ion and edification of the people com¬ 
mitted to their charge; for that is the service 
in consideration, of which, as we are informed 
by a very competent judge,* the state hath en¬ 
tered into alliance with the church, on terms 
so very honourable and advantageous to the 
latter. And is it then after all come to this, 
that instead of being the salt of the earth , and 
the light of the [protestant] world; instead of 
being the pillar and glory of the reformation, 
she hath so far degenerated, as to suffer her 
llfembers to become the nuisances and scandals 
of it? A people with whom the reformed of 
• other countries, nay, perhaps the Jews them¬ 
selves cannot have the common intercourse of 
fellow-citizens, but at the peril of losing their 

innocence and virtue? Deplorable case 1- 

However, if it is really the case, the bishop of 
Durham was in the right to own it: but, with 
great deference to his lordship’s judgment, by 
no means in the right to ground an argument 
upon it against a general naturalization. I'or 
be it considered, who were the strangers that 
would have been thus terribly exposed to temp¬ 
tations, by becoming denizens of Great Bri¬ 
tain ? Most probably a large majority of them, 
poor persecuted pmtestauts of France and other 

• The Rev. Dr. Warburton, 
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popish countries:—Men, who have even rei 
fisted unto blood, striving against sin :—A peo¬ 
ple who have had every kind of terror, and 
every kind of allurement laid, before them, to 
draw them off from the ways of godliness,, with¬ 
out effect; and who, in spite of all the wiles of 
artful hypocrites, and all the violence of mer¬ 
ciless tyrants, have by the grace of God ad¬ 
hered firmly to the truth of the gospel; and 
could his lordship desire stronger security, that 
such strangers as these would uot easily, depart 
from the purity of it ? —unless, perhaps, vice 
and impiety, have more attractive charms in 
Great Britain, than in other countries. His 
lordship’s scruples of conscience, we see, would 
leave these miserable men to the sad alterna¬ 
tive, either of suffering the shipwreck of a ten¬ 
der conscience, or of enduring the spoiling of 
their goods, the imprisonment of their persons, 
and in any case the certain deprivation of the 
means of worshipping'God, according to their 
persuasion : and all this for what? why, lest 
ease and liberty should expose them to temp¬ 
tations:—Temptations, which we know many 
thousands escape, who live in the midst of them, 
with no such restraint and caution as natura¬ 
lized foreigners would be .obliged to observe, 
by the very nature of their sttuation. Thus, it 
often happens to the best of men, that their 
zeal for securing an inferior, and a disputable 
point, outruns their charity, even where the 
obligations of it are the clearest and the stron¬ 
gest:'and thus it will for ever happen, when 
we pretend to overrule such plain and evident 
dilates of Christianity, as plead for a general 
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naturalization, by interposing our own judg¬ 
ment, concerning fitnesses and expediences , 
drawn from considerations, with which we have 
nothing at ail to do. In my humble opinion* 
the only consequence of the religious kind, 
which ought to be drawn from the wickedness 
of our own, or any other people, is the neces¬ 
sity of providing and putting in pra6tice, the 
speediest and most probably effedlual means of 
reforming them; of which the naturalizing 
more innocent strangers, is not the least pro¬ 
mising. When the God of Israel had found 
all the ordinary, and many miraculous means 
of calling that people to repentance ineffectual, 
it pleased him to provoke them to jealousy, by 
those zcho zeere, (in their estimation) no people : 
that is to say, by bringing into competition 
with them, nations and people, whom they held 
in theextremest contempt. No body will say, 
that the leputation foreign protestants are in 
among us, will disqualify them for doing us 
this good office at least. But Mr. Tucker him¬ 
self, hath touched this argument in so masterly 
a manner, * that nothing but a most candid, 
generous, and grateful heart, could dispose him 
to do honour to bp. Butler's memory, by ap¬ 
pealing to his premises, in the passage above 
cited, and at the same time to resist the temp¬ 
tation he must have had, to expose the weak¬ 
ness of his lordship’s conclusion* For my own 
part, I never could bring myself to think a 
bad argument (wherever I met with it) the 
better for the sanction of a great name. Mis- 

* See this worthv gentleman’s Reflections on the expediency of m 
/art. fur the naturalization of foreign proteftants : particularly the 
fun iti in fcttion, xxi. of the fecund pait; printed for Trye, 175s* 
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•takes in matters of importance always do tlie 
more mischief, for being recommended by ve¬ 
nerable authorities; and therefore, as I have no 
greater obligation to the late bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, than any other man who hath read his 
writings, without knowing any thing of his 
person, I shall offer a conjecture of my own, 
why the foregoing reflexions on the case of 
foreign protestants, easy and obvious as they 
are, might escape his lordship’s penetration. 
Of his lordship’s sensibility of the corruption 
of our people, besides his verbal declaration 
above-mentioned, we have a convincing in¬ 
stance in print,* where he hath also recoin- 
mended an expedient of reformation, which is 
“ an endeavour in the clergy to keep up the 
<* face and form of religion with decency and 
“ reverence, and in such a degree as to bring 
“the thoughts of religion often to men’s minds, 
“ and then to make this form more and more 
“ subservient to promote the reality and pozeer 
“ of it.” And such was his lordship’s opinion 
of the efficacy of religious forms for this pur¬ 
pose, that he scrupled not to appeal to the edi¬ 
fying effefts, even of the popish superstitions, 
upon the single account of their being fre- 
<]uently repeated. Now, I must freely confess, 
that if I had this high opinion of the force and 
virtue of forms in religion, the naturalization 
of foreign protestants would be my dread and 
my aversion. How differently foreign protes¬ 
tants are principled in this article, every one 
knows. Nor, since the appearance of some 
late Disquisitions among oursel ves, are thcfoYms 


• Charge, 1752, 
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of our own church likely to acquire any addi¬ 
tional veneration, with those who give them¬ 
selves leave to examine things of that nature, 
with any reasonable attention. Wight not 
therefore the examples of foreign protestants, 
raise a jealousy in the serious part of our own 
communion, that, having kept their innocence 
and integrity, so much longer than ourselves, 
there migh^ be some motives to virtue and in¬ 
dustry in their way of professing Christianity, 
of which ours is destitute? Anil if such a sus¬ 
picion as this should rise to a fair probability, 
undoubtedly the rules of good policy, as well 
as the honour of true religion, would require us 
to adopt some of their principles and usages, 
instead of some of our own, by way of trying 
what good efieft such alterations would have 
upon the manners and dispositions of cnglis/i- 
tiicn.* ** Whether bp. Butler had any apprehen¬ 
sions of this kind, which might influence his 
judgment concerning a general naturalization, 
I presume not to say; but this we have good 
leave to remark, both from ancient and modern 
experience, that prospects of such reformations 
are extremely disagreeable to great Churchmen 
in general; and I am much mistaken, if such 

* Ifwe may credit jfohn a Lafco, king Edward VI. and Abp, 
Cranmer , had a deftgn of perfecting the engiifh reformation, 

by allowing ftrangers to have churches wherein to pci form all 

** things according to apoflolical observation only, that by this mean* 
“ the engiifh churches might be excited by degrees to purge out the 
41 rites and ceremonies, ul'ed under popery, and to embrace apofloli- 
“ cal purity, with the unanimous eon fen t of the Bates of the king. 

djrit.” But this wife projeft ended, as many others like it have 
done, aud many more will Ao\ fame great ptrfans flood in the way. 
Apoflolical religion, is not religion for gentlemen, Nt al's hill, of 
tbe Puritans. Vol. I. page 79. 
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prospers are among the least and lowest of 
those considerations, which do, and probably 
will keep the door of a general naturalization 
fast locked and bolted against foreign protes* 
tants, for generations to come, notwithstan¬ 
ding the pains Mr. Tucker hath taken, to rid 
his orthodox brethren of their fears “that the 
“ church of England will be endangered by 
“ the admission of reformed foreigners, to the 
“ privileges of british subjects.” To speak my 
mind without reserve, since the benefits of a 
general naturalization, upon the maxims of the 
soundest policy, and the righteousness of it 
upon the principles of the Christian religion, 
have been so clearly made out, I cannot think 
it worth any man’s while to pay the least respect 
to objections, which terminate in the interests 
of any particular class of men, who are not 
hoth able and willing to offer the public an 
equivalent in some reasonable proportion, to 
the loss it sustains by the want of so desirable 
a law. Are the services, or the merit of the 
church of England, such an equivalent? This 
might be pretended with some shew of reason, 
if it could be made appear that the church of 
England, applied her own peculiar forms and 
•discipline to better effect than other churches. 
But there is an end of this pretehce.. as soon as 
ever the concession is made that strangers of other 
communions are more innocent, that is to say, 
better Christians than our own people. I must 
confess I have no notion of determining the 
excellence or perfection of any human cpnsti-i 
tutions, by any other criterion besides their 
influence on society. The church of England , 
lam afraid, will not stand this test: and this 
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“being a point of great consequence, a lover of 
his religion and country, cannot justly be found 
fault with, if his solicitude should lead him to 
inquiries, where the failing may probably be? 
These inquiries have been lately made with 
great freedom, and with great impartiality: and 
upon examining the result with all the capacity 
1 am master of, I have the misfortune to differ 
with Mr. Tucker, concerning the comparative 
perfection of the church of England. Methinks 
she has not so many or so just pretensions to 
apostolical purity, as some other churches which 
have not made so conspicuous a figure. I am 
therefore for having her constitution reviewed, 
and even, if there should be occasion, new mo- 
1 deled, not by the system of any other church, 
but upon the true genuine plan of a Christian 
church, as it is delineated with sufficient sim¬ 
plicity and perspicuity, in the scriptures of the 
new testament; nor, though I am a member of, 
and constantly communicate with the church 
of England, can I agree with such of my fellows 
as believe the beauty of the church would be 
spoiled by taking away her blemishes. If the 
injudicious zeal of our people stand in the way 
of an ecclesiastical reformation, be it the care 
and employment of the friends of truth, of re¬ 
ligion, of liberty, whether of the clergy or la¬ 
ity, whether natives or foreigners to disabuse 
them with respeft to all their prejudices and 
deceptions. Let us mince the matter no lon¬ 
ger. Be it freely confessed, because it is the 
truth, that instead of improving upon the ori¬ 
ginal plan of_ our first reformers, we have beeh 
from’ the day’s of queen Elizabeth , departing 
0 till farther and farther from it; edging by ini- 
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perceptible degrees still more and more, tot 
wards the corruptions in popery, particularly 
by fostering the ambition, the ease, and opu¬ 
lence of our clergy, and thereby giving a dpu- 
ble advantage to our adversaries; to infidels, 
too much colour for that pretence, that religion 
is the invention of statesmen, contrived purely 
to serve political ends; to popish priests the 
opportunity of arguing a fortiori, in favour of 
their own superstitious rites, and usurped au¬ 
thority to the infinite hazard of our invaluable 
civil establishment, and the manifest disparage¬ 
ment of so much of our ecclesiastical, as is worth 
the preserving, for the ends of promoting god¬ 
liness and honesty among our people. And 
therefore, should it still continue tobeobje&ed 
against a general naturalization of foreign pro- 
testants, that by such a measure the church 
would be brought into danger; be it answered 
without hesitation, so much the better} because 
nothing ever was meant at the bottom by the 
danger of the church, but the danger of her be¬ 
ing reformed, and reduced to a more protes- 
tant and Christian scheme of government, ‘doc¬ 
trine and worship; which would be the grea¬ 
test blessing that could happen to the church, 
and not the least that could happen to the state, 
and should indeed have been added to the* list 
of those public benefits, which the excellent 
Mr. Tucker hath demonstrated to be the cer¬ 
tain consequences of a general naturalization 
of foreign protestauts; for which, and other 
services of the same tendency, that worthy per¬ 
son deserves every monument of gratitude, 
which his country has to bestow dpon her "most 
distinguished patriots. 

FINI S. 
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A REPLY, 


Dear Sir, 

If I could conveniently have transmitted to 
you or your learned friend, the small traft to 
which the Postscript I sent you belongs, I might 
have saved myself a good deal of trouble in an¬ 
swering his papers now before me; many of his 
arguments being there obviated, in such a 
manner at least, as would have induced him, 
perhaps, to have offered me satisfa&ion in an¬ 
other way; but as I cannot at this time part 
with those papers, I shall with all possible bre- 
vity, as well for my own sake asyour’s, consi¬ 
der his pleas for the church, paying a proper 
regard to his disinclination to continue the 
controversy; concerning which, however, (as 
I may stand in the light of the first mover of 
contention) it is requisite to say something for 
myself. • 

The time was, when I thought of the church 
of England, as Mr. T. does; a course of study, 
(that of the scriptures especially) and many 
Opportunities of conversing with some friends, 
who studied the subjeft, and thought it of im¬ 
portance, as well as myself, obliged me to change 
my sentiments; I have always, however, had a 
great diffidence of those opinions, which are 
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properly my own, and have been always Willing 1 
to bring them to every test, that might enable 
me to correft them, or incourage me to perse¬ 
vere in them; oiutis efforts this way may be 
Called controversy, and that I know, with 
peaceable and candid men, ,has an ill sound. 
Controversial writers are accused of aiming at 
victory, rather than truth: that, I think, I 
may say, with some assurance of my own heart, 
is not my case. I think the question before us 
of the utmost importance, both with regard to 
our ministerial success for the present, and our 
future account hereafter. And I will freely 
own, that it is impossible for me to rest, while 
I have the least prospeft of gaining any farther 
light into so momentous an affair, of which I 
may probably at some time make a praftical 
use, which will have no small effect, both upon 
my present and future interests I and where 
are those lights to be had, but from those who 
have their reasons for entertaining a different 
opinion, and may be induced by an amicable 
debate to communicate them ? 

Upon these accounts, I hope you will excuse 
my importunity, though Dr. T. will not: for 
whom, however, I have the highest esteem, for 
his work’s sake, and therefore think it incum¬ 
bent upon me to discidpate myself of the sus¬ 
picions of directing any personal reflection to¬ 
wards him in the postscript, where, it seems*, 
he. thinks, he finds a charge of inconsistency. 

As I cannot find any such charge in those 
papers, so I am very sure I did not mean so 
much as an insinuation that way. Dr. T. had 
considered naturalization chiefly in respect of 
its expedience'in a political view; but many 
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passages of his excellent letters, convinced me 
that he likewise saw the, righteousness of it 
upon the principles of the gospel. This I own 
I could not reconcile in own mind to Dr; 
T’s. professed veneration for the church of.En- 
gland, from an attachment to which, he could 
not but know so much prejudice had arisen 
against naturalizations, particularly in the late 
case of the Jews. Christianity indeed was the 
pretence; but such Christianity only as is taught 
and practised in our church, was the thing 
meant; the writers on the opposing side, seem¬ 
ing to me to have little conception of any other. 
But though I could not reconcile Dr. T. to 
himself in this case, I took it for granted that 
he could; and if you will please to look over 
the postscript again (though possibly such an 
inference might be drawn, by a man who would 
frame an hypothesis from my general words) 
you will see I have made sdl possible allowan¬ 
ces for Dr. T’s. situation,^.nd concerned my¬ 
self much more with the bishopof D. (for whom, 
I do not even suppose him to be answerable) 

than with Dr. T.-But now, more directly 

to the point. 

Dr. T. then, joins issue with me as to the method 
of trying the excellency, of human institutions; 
but when he comes to apply this test t t o our 
church, he seems to me to stat§ the case wrong, 
lie supposes the church to be thwarted and 
counteracted by another institution, (the civil) 
which is so far from being the faCfc, that the 
very being of the church of England depends 
upon her conforming to, and aCfcing in con¬ 
junction with the state. In a state of detach¬ 
ment from tbs civil powers; the church 6f En- 
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gland is neither capable of, nor calculated to 
produce any good at all; for, in such a state, 
she would actually cease to be. So far there¬ 
fore, as the influence of the civil government 
is an obstruction to that of the church, of E. 
it is an error in the first concoCtion, a defeCt in 
the original constitution, which cannot be 
amended, otherwise than by framing her whole 
mass de novo. It is no accidental grievance, 
it is a malum stamen in her vitals, which is ut¬ 
terly incurable. 

Accordingly, Dr. Tucker, to illustrate and 
support his case, is obliged to have recourse to 
an impossible supposition, viz. That of our Sa¬ 
viour’s coming on earth to settle and model a 
national church, which I will venture to say 
he could not do, without contradicting the prin¬ 
ciples of the gospel he hath already left us. A 
national church without secular and political 
connexions, is a rarere chimera. Such connex¬ 
ions our Saviour disavowed, and therefore can 
never be supposed to come a second time to 
contravene his own a&s and doctrines. 

If it should be said that our Saviour might 
come and leave the model of a church, nation¬ 
al or otherwise, without concerning himself 
with secular institutions, I answer, that case 
has'already happened. lie hath modeled such 
a church, without any connexion with the civil 

E owers.—But can he be said to have let affairs 
e conduced upon our civil plan, or any other 
like unto it? Very far from it. 

Our writers on civil government indeed, 
especially since the revolution, have laid it 
down as-an ihcontestible fad, that our blessed 
Lord left men free to frame such mode* of civil 
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government, as were mqst suitable to tlieir par¬ 
ticular interests, circumstances, and situation. 

Alas, no such matter. Our Saviour’s religion 
lays particular obligations upon every indivi¬ 
dual who professes it, lawgivers as well as others; 
and a legislature composed of individuals, un¬ 
der the sense and influence of those obligations 
could no more enad a multiplication of oaths, 
or open a way to the propagation of drunken¬ 
ness and lewdness by gin-ads, &c. than it 
could cnad circumcision or sacrifice. Our 
blessed Saviour’s religion, prescribes under the 
severest sanctions what men ough t to be, and 
makes a conforming practice the indispensible 
condition of their being true Christians, or real 
members of his church. 

But is this the case of the church of England? 
I appeal to bp. lloadley himself, in his Reason¬ 
ableness of Conformity, who says expressly, 
“ that ecclesiastical establishments must notv 
“ be conformed to what the world is, not to 
“ what it ought to be.” Whence it plainly 
follows, that if the world degenerate ever so 
much, the ecclesiastical establishment must 
follow the fashion, and upon these hopeful prin¬ 
ciples it is, that he would defend the blemishes 
of the church of England. 

To go from the rule to the t p rad. ice. In 
what one instance has the church of England 
counteraded this licentiousness, or even of the 
civil powers in her public capacity, borne her 
testimony against it? Yet she has her represen¬ 
tatives in the houses of legislature, not one of 
whom, that ever I heard of, brought any argu¬ 
ments on the behalf of the church, ’wheri'Thbse 

T 
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laws were in agitation, which introduced these 
disorders ? Observe, I say, on the behalf of 
the church, whose influence I am now consi¬ 
dering as an human institution. On the other 
baud, you may find churchmen, and, for ought 
1 know, bishops, who are ready to defend every 
measure of the government, without ever once 
supposing that any of them was contrary to the 
rules, ordinances, or doctrines of the church, 
or indeed without any person dreaming of ma¬ 
king any such objection to them. 

The next thing Dr. T. says, is that “ if the 
“judgment concerning the goodness of the 
“ church, must be taken from the lives of its 
“ professors, it would seem to follow, &c.” 
This, I think, I have some reason to complain 
of, because, having proposed to review the 
church of England, not by the system of any 
other church, but that of Christ, as the plan is 
laid down in the scriptures, I cannot be sup¬ 
posed to take upon myself, the defence of any 
other human establishment, though I might be 
of opinion, Jbat other constitutions might, upon 
the comparison, be better than our own, and 
bring the lives of their professors to prove it. 
—But, however, I wi 11 not turn my baek on 
the cause, but answer to the Dr’s, instances 
particularly. 

By the Trench church, I suppose, he means 
the church established in France; and here I 
must acknowledge my ignorance of the faft, 
for which he appeals w’ith some confidence to 
you. That point then, Heave to your decision. 
But t I know so much of popery, as to know 
farther, tha'c whoever is a good Christian in 
l’rance, or elsewhere, is not a good papist; and 
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as it happens I have a fa6l equally certain, at 
least with Dr. T’s. to prove it. It is acknow¬ 
ledged on all hands, that the most serious and 
pious people in France, are, and have been 
tor some years past, Jansenists. The common 
people are so, for the greater part at this time, 
And no body knows better than Dr. T. that 
the distinguishing principles of jansenism, are 
the very same with those, upon which our re¬ 
formation was founded: besides, would it turn 
out to the honour of the church of England, 
it itshould prove, upon examination, the church 
of France was actually better constituted for 
such influence upon society? We shall see 
present I}', what presumptions there are of this 
sort. 

The character Dr. Tucker gives of the dissen¬ 
ters in London and Bristol, is to me both new 
and strange. All I know is, that the case is 
very different in all the places where I have 
been long enough to make observations of that 
sort, and where the principles of our respective 
scCls may be supposed to have their most ge¬ 
nuine influence. Butbe this as it may, it is 
well known that from the beginning it was not 
so, as is manifest by the name of Puritans, gi¬ 
ven to the dissenters at first; and as the princi¬ 
ples of those people are what thay always were, 
or at least have never been qualified by civil 
dispensations,they remain still entire,to convift 
these transgressors of their irregularity, which 
I humbly apprehend is notthe case of the church 
of England. And I have known some very 
eminent persons, among our divines, conten¬ 
ding with much M'arinth for the rectitude of 

T 2 
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these kill-time diversions, and indeed of every¬ 
thing else which is not within the precise letter 
of the decalogue. The consequence is, that 
these vicious dissenters desert their principles; 
the rakes of the church do not. \Vc cannot 
but suppose that there are rules of discipline, 
in dissenting congregations, which, if they 
were exercised, would reduce these offenders to 
order; but the dissenters being without the* 
sanction of civil authority, can inforce their 
discipline no farther, than it is the option of 
the offender to submit to it; if, therefore, a man 
is not so disposed, and the dissenters should 
actually proceed to exclude him from commu¬ 
nion, as he would, by this, lose nothing of his 
civil rights, so neither would he of his religi¬ 
ous estimation among his countrymen at large. 
For lie very well knows, wlio would take him 
in, and l)r. T. knows, that if, with all his de¬ 
baucheries, this excluded dissenter should offer 
himself iu the church of England as a commu¬ 
nicant, cither in the character of a proselyte, 
•or as a qualifier lor preferment, it is above a 
million to an unit, that he would not be re¬ 
jected. It is the common weakness of all church¬ 
men, to be ambitious of gaining and keeping 
.number# in their respective communions, with¬ 
out sufficient 'regard to the morals of their 
members. When, therefore, the church of En¬ 
gland is so reaily to receive all who come to 
her most sacred offices with open arms, what 
wonder that there should be a relaxation of 
discipline among the dissenters, which, how¬ 
ever, 'iv t the ipresent case, is to be put to the 
account of the church of England. 
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Again, where did these kill-time diversions 
arid scandalous debaucheries begin? Not 
among the dissenters. No, however, some of 
these may have improved upon the plan, it\yas 
chalked out lor them, and even executed by 
their orthodox brethren *of the established 
church. Here then wc'hgve precisely the case 
supposed by the late bishop of Durham. The 
French protestants are of the same church and 
principles with the largest, and probably the 
most vicious body of our dissenters. The lat¬ 
ter have been corrupted by the churchmen of 
Britain. The former, by virtue of their wan¬ 
ting such examples, and yet adhering to their 
genuine principles, remain innocent. What 
need 1 more to justify all the conclusions I 
have drawn in the postscript from the bishop's 
state of the case. 

The Christianity of new England was proba¬ 
bly taught and introduced at the first, by such 
refugees as fled from the face of the established 
church. Since when, however, it iswell known, 
new England has partaken of the charity of 
our propagating society; and a learned bishop, 
in a famous sermon, hath informed the public, 
that if these poor creatures would be taught 
Christianity at the expence of the society, they 
must be taught it as it is professed in the church 
of England.- -His lordship says, indeed, that 
it is better to have it so taught, than not taught 
at all— perhaps it may, but if the Christianity 
(so called) is introduced into these countries, 
should be eveu worse than the ancient paga¬ 
nism, it might be worth the while to inquire to 
what church, or churchmen of what'fleribmi- 
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nation it might be owing; and it is well if the 
church of England may wholly be acquitted. 

The question then still recurs, how came all 
thi§ licentiousness to prevail over the influence 
of the church, which, according to many wri¬ 
ters of the best note* was established with this 
express view, that i|pmight not prevail. To 
say that the church has been counteracted by 
the civil powers, is not the faCt, as we have seen. 
The church has, from time to time, concurred 
in all the civil and political measures of the go¬ 
vernment, and concurreth in them even to this 
hour. Is not then the consequence, that the 
church never could have exerted her own pro¬ 
per influence, unless she. had broke off from her 
alliance with the state, or, in other words, had 
ceased to be established. But we shall proba¬ 
bly see more of this as we go along. Let us 
attend to this worthy person’s second head of 
reflections. 

II. “The church of England never did ar- 
" rogate to itself the plea of infallibility, but 
“ I will freely own it did as bad, viz. set up for 
“•an intolerance in religious matters.” Did 
as bad! Nay, ten times worse, for by this 
means the church of’ England became incon- 
aistent with herself, and in some sort obliged 
the'civil power to bring her into order, and to 
cover her miserable nakedness by a temporal 
law. But the church which claimed infallibi¬ 
lity and stuck to it, grew as we have seen to a 
degree of dignity and power, which left her no 
occasion for dependence upon the civil power; 
she W£g therefore in no danger of being drawn 
iptof tTife* vortex of corruption, by state-influ-, 
ence. Ail her corruptions are the genuine 
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fruits of the church alone. But, however, this 
circumstance in the constitution of the popish 
church, gives her this advantage over the eri- 
glish, that she can exert her influence over the 
people uncontrouled by civil prohibitions, &c, 
which may probably account for that external 
appearance of better mdtifls in France, at least 
than in England. But this by the way of sup* 
plement to what is above. 

Dr. Tucker asks, but did not all other sec¬ 
taries, and all other churches, whether calvi¬ 
nist or lutheran do the same? Very true; but 
did I undertake to defend the intolerance of 
those churches, or will this recrimination ac¬ 
quit the church of England? Many of these 
intolerant sectaries were not established in 
the countries where they set up, and where 
that was the case, they could neither inflict any 
penalties, nor restrain dissenters from chusing 
another communion, and so far they were less 
criminal than intolerant churches that were 
established. It is no matter who led the way 
to toleration, or from what principles it took 
its rise. If it may be proved to be a right 
measure, and that too by scripture arguments, 
it should have been adopted by all protestant 
churches from the beginning, as scripture alone 
was the foundation upon which they pretended 
to be built. 

But as we are now upon the subject of tole¬ 
ration, I cannot hut express my desire to see 
upon what texts of scripture the arguments for 
a toleration, as distinguished from an establish¬ 
ment, are grounded? For my .own m rt, I 
have examined the new testament (Sver* and 
over, aud I could never discover in it any sort 
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of toleration, which was not mutual. In oilier 
♦words, I never could find the least authority 
•for an exclusive establishment-in the whole 
book. I plainly perceive that all churches, 
founded by the apostles* did not aft by one in- 
, variable rule, and yet I cannot find that the 

J ujeference is given tblany one. On the other 
land, the apostles find fault with them all, and 
with some in particular for. intolerance, and 
the remedy prescribed is a mutual indulgence, 
for which the apostle plainly supposes, they 
would all have occasion in their turn. ■ If, 
from hence, you go to the reason of the thing* 
an establishment founded upon penalties or 
exclusive privileges, js the absurdest thing in 
nature, but upon the supposition of absolute 
infallibility. Why should I he punished or 
excluded, for not believing a thing, which they 
Who punish or exclude me, do not certainly 
and infallibly know to be true. On the other 
hand, if they know the thing to be certainly 
and infallibly true, nothing can be more wic¬ 
ked than to tolerate the belief of the contrary, 
which they must know to be certainly and in¬ 
fallibly false. When I used to read the pleas 
which'great men hav,e matte for toleration, I 
oft<;n thought, that considering the equity of 
the case, there was a surprising weakness in 
some parts of the argument, the reason of 
which, 1 was a long time in finding out, At 
length I. perceived that the unsound part of 
the reasoning, was owing to the concessions 
made in favour of establishments, which had 
indee^jthe vtp-y same effeft upon the argument, 
asa coubession in favour of infallibility would 
have. In the beginning of the Dutch refor- 
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mStion, it was declared in a synod at Etyikdeq, 
that all churches were co-ordinate. I believes 
they had then no canons before them, but 
those of the new testamentdbut when theygot 
Confessions, and the magistrates to back them, 
they found out the means to make new and 
better canons, for their own ends at least. 

Dr. Tucker seems to be at a loss for my' 
meaning, when I speak “of the church of 
“ England suffering her members to become 
“ so corrupt,”—and thinks'I allude to coercive 
powers, (of which I have not said a single word) 
but cannot.suppose that I intend to annex ci¬ 
vil penalties to church censures, which, “saith 
he, ” is the height of popery. 

But had the Dr. been pleased to look back, 
he might have observed that I intended nothing 
but the means of edifying and reforming the 

{ >eople, which the clergy actually have.in their 
lands, whatever they may be. These means, 

I suppose, to be sufficient for the purpose, and 
I suppose likewise, that they are paid by the 
state, for employing these means to the best 
advantage. . The fact is, that the people are ex¬ 
tremely corrupt and wicked; or, in other words, 
unedified and unreformcfl. Now if the means 
of edifying and reforming the people in the 
hands of the clergy, are sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose, the corruption of the people seems to be 
a plain proof, that the means are not employed 
and, in that case, I think it may be said, that 
the church or the clergy, suffer the people tp 
become corrupt or wicked. This, Dr. T. would 
insinuate, they cannot help. ■ I would th^n ask, 
why are they established; and Have E valua¬ 
ble-consideration paid for what they cannot 
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pUrfprth? Is it honourable for the church In 
particular, that the Christian communion should 
fee despised and undervalued in the manner he 
represents, and that the clergy themselves 
should be made the instruments of bringing it 
into contempt? “Without such coercive 
‘‘powers, says Dr. T. that is, civil penalties, 
“ things must go on by means of persuasion 
only, not compulsion.”—Wpuld Dr. T. be 
understood to say, that the clergy have not 
coercive powers in ..their hands?—What then 
shall we call the fines and mulcts in our spiri¬ 
tual courts, the penances, commutations, ex- 
communications, and imprisonments, in con¬ 
sequence of that, which though not applicable 
at present to heterodox opinions, are daily made 
use of towards a supposed reformation of man¬ 
ners; and if all these joined to the method 
of persuasion, cannot be made to operate to a 
reformation, or rather to prevent an almost to¬ 
tal corruption,—once more, why is this church 
established, and for this very purpose at so 
great an expence to the public? Might not 
both the money and the men, be employed to 
much better purpose? 

“ And we must not quarrel, adds the Dr. 
“ with this whicli is the natural and necessary 
“ effect of such causes, as are good in the main. 
The sun produces fevers.” 

Yea, but the fevers produced by the sun, are 
not to the sun’s salutary effects in the propor¬ 
tion of one to ten thousand. 

By this last clause, I presume the doctor to 
mean 4hat the disorders in our people’s morals, 
are the natural and necessary effects of the cler- 
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gy’s having no other means in their hands of 
reforming them, but those of persuasion. 

Now here we differ widely ; I have the mis¬ 
fortune to have that high opinion of the efficacy 
of the gospel of Christ, as to believe that where 
it is preached with proper assiduity and in sin* 
cerity, though without any other advantages 
than those which naturally arise from the im¬ 
portance of its contents, and by men who are 
living examples of what they preach, and these 
men again, no more in number than the pre-: 
sent ministers, paid for that purpose in the 
church of England:—I say, 1 am so persuaded 
of the efficacy of the gospel, that I cannot hut 
think it would be too hard for even the deluge^ 
of vice among us, in the circumstances above- 
mentioned. But if upon enquiry it should be 
found, that things ai‘e in quite another train, 
that the gospel is in many places not preached 
at all, in more doctrines, preached for gospel 
which are not gospel, that a vast majority of 
the preachers are men as foreign in their lives, 
and conversation, to thccharadiers they hear, as 
darkness is to light, and many of them a scan¬ 
dal to the doftrine they do, dr should preach, 
&c. &c.—As I cannot,in such a case wonder 
at the licentiousness of the people, or evpn at 
the contempt with which the gospel is treated, 
so neither can I tell where to lay the blame, 
but on the church, which sends out and tole¬ 
rates such* ministers. For this is a case at 
least, in which the state does not interpose, 
and where if the men were what they should be, 
I cannot suppose the civil powers woulc} inter¬ 
fere with them at all. If the state induct throws 
out its baits, and proposes its emoluments upon 
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|#wer and quite different conditions than these* 
and thereby fosters a spirit of ambition and 
avarice in the clergy, destructive of these good 
fruits of their labours, the state is so far neither 
wise nor good, but the church is neither wiser 
nor better in being caught by such baits, which 
purely she is under no natural or tiecessary 
compulsion to swallow. 

“ It is sometimes said, that the church is too 
** strait laced in its articles and subscriptions.” 
This the worthy Dr. allows, but thinks it is full 
as bad in all other bodies of Christians in the 
world. 

Very far from it I can assure him* to tny 
.certain knowledge. But not to enter into long 
details, I will suppose it to be so, with respect 
to some test insisted on in all churches. But 
here lies the disadvantage to the church of 
England. . In other churches, the ministers 
believe what they subscribe, or at least are air 
lowed to deliver in a confession of their faith, 
drawn, up by themselves, by which it is clearly 
understood what they do believe; and the very 
instance brought by Dr. T. viz. the desertion 
of pastors by their flocks, when they preach 
contrary to the received doctrine, proves this 
to be so.—But how is it in the church of Eiir 
gland? Why ipany a poor creature is admit¬ 
ted to subscribe in positive terms, to a set of 
doctrines which they know nothing of; many 
more subscribe without believing them, many 
others subscribe, neither because they do or do 
not understand or'believe them, but merely be¬ 
cause ^their-lively hood • depends upon it. It 
.wilL perhaps Be said, that this belongs merely 
to the conscience aud sincerity of the subscri- 
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ber, and is not to be imputed to the church ad 
the imposer. But surely it must be imputed to 
tbe church, that she permits this measure still 
to continue as a snare to the consciences of 
simple, as well as insincere men. In the mean 
time, the church cannot be ignorant that many, 
even a majority of thfese subscribers, preach 
openly and publicly, such do&rines as expressly 
contradi&thearticles they have subscribed; yet 
is she silent and passive under so great a scan¬ 
dal, and under an instance of prevarication so 
notorious and so frequent, as seems to san&ify 
such elusion of oaths among the common peo¬ 
ple, as is too notorious, and is too frequently 
complained of.—So that I am afraid the Dr’s, 
instance of a voluntary club, will not reach the 
case to which he would appty it. It is plain, 
by the circumstances above, that the churches 
subscription is not voluntary, and that if that 
matter were left free, and at the option of the 
subscriber, so that he could enjoy his prefer¬ 
ment without subscribing, perhaps not one in 
ten would subscribe of those who are under the 
alternative of subscribe or no benefice l 

As to the club itself, Dr. T. says, that it 
should have some rules and orders, seems to him 
to be the natural and necessary order of things. 
Perhaps this worthy person will be surprised to 
be told, that it is not essential to Christianity,: 
that there should be any club at all, and least 
he should take a position of this kind, for a 
whim of my own, I will give it you in the words 
of a Rev. Dr. by no means to be suspected of 
Bhurchism. “ ThoSfe particulars wjap 
“ ceived the word, became not necessarily 
“ from the simple nature and geahis of' the 
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** faith, members of any community, but of 
“ the spiritual kingdom df God. And though 
“ for the better conveyance df the glad tidings 
“ of the gospel* it was expedient that the dis- 
“ ciples of Christ should be formed into a kind 

of sociality, yet the founder of our holy 
“ faith, never intended this or any other reli- 
“ gious society, to be part of its essentials .” 
I'his we think fit to say, when we are battling 
the church of Rome / but when the defence of 
our own establishment is upon the carpet, we 
make no scruple to contradict it, changing only 
the word essential, for the word fundamental; 
which may help you to understand the curious 
distinction mentioned by Dr. T. bfclow, of which, 
more in its place. 

Now, I would hope, that the good Dr. will 
allow me to say, that whatever is the natural 
and necessary order of things in other clubs, a 
club of Christians are not so absolutely volun¬ 
teers, but that they must take care not to adopt 
any rules or orders, for which they have not 
their master's express authority.—But is this 
the case with respect to our articles or subscrip¬ 
tions, or any other human tests whatsoever? 
Our arguments against them therefore, are not 
dra^n from the abuse of a good institution, 
but levelled at the institution itself, as an abuse 
a fundamentis , and capable of no correction 
but that of a total abolition. 

Bp. Hoadlyrepresents thistrimming between 
the romisli and the english club, thus: “ There 
“ are some professed Christians, who contend 
“ opeoJy for /such an authority, as indispfn&a- 
“ bly obliges all around them—to profess even 
‘‘ what they do not, what they cannot believe 
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41 to be true. This sounds so grossly, that 
“ othets, who think they a6t a glorious part in 
** opposing such an enormity, are very willing 
“for their own sakes, [the interests of the.pre- 
“ siding members of the club] to retain such 
“ an authority as shall oblige men, whatever 
“ they themselves think, though not to pro- 
“ fess what the) r do not believe, yet to forbear 
€ ‘ the profession and publication of what they 
“ do believe, Jet them believe it of never so 
“ great importance.*—Which of them is the 
“ most insupportable to an honest and a chris- 
“ tian mind, I am not able to say.” 

I leave the reconciliation of all this with the 
reasonableness of conformity, &c. to whom it 
may concern. [Observing only that the man 
who was capable of writing this forty years ago, 
and capable of re-publishing it not quite three 
years since, was, during that whole interval, 
and is still capable of exercising one, perhaps 
both of these usurped authorities devived to 
him—not by any commission from Christ as¬ 
suredly.] 

III. l)r. Tucker seems next to tack two 
things together, which lie at a great distance 
from each other in my papers, if indeed the lat¬ 
ter of them lie there at all. For I did nqt say 
that the advantages accruing to the clergy 
from the alliance, had been increasing from 
queen Elizabeth’s days. What I did say, I 
shall presently explain and prove. 

* This relates more immediately to thofe, who would {often or 
Unlace oat fubfcriptiom, by calling our confeflSion, articles of peace, 
not to be contradicted; but probably the bifhop glangai iftewife at 
the pramife fubilituted in the churcn of Geneva, in lieu of fubfcrip- 
tioa, concerning which, Dr, Tucker fcenu not to be rightly informed. 
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t)r. T. I s jppose, will not deny that there is 
tin actual alliance between church and state, 
and that the church receives very considerable 
advantages from* this alliance; nor will he deny 
that these advantages are the valuable consi¬ 
deration paid by the state, for the clergy’s en¬ 
deavours to propagate religion, and conse¬ 
quently virtue, gor'd morals, and good order 
among the people. 

As to proportions , I shall not interpose my 
judgment. They arc sufficiently out of rule 
and measure, to require a reformation upon 
political principles. But this I will judge, that 
the clergy may if they so please, set themselves 
out of the reach of contempt as well as envy, 
by expedients, quite independent of any con¬ 
siderations of their temporal i ncoine. I do not 
know what great man would envy a truly hum¬ 
ble, laborious, hospitable bishop, even though 
his annual income should amount to thousands. 
Nor do l know who would contemn such a bi¬ 
shop, who should ride about his diocese on 
horseback, preaching and promoting faith, pi¬ 
ety, and an holy conversation, though he was 
reduced to his pad na^f merely because his in¬ 
come would not pay fpr a coach and six. 

Bad as the world? is, it can yet distinguish, 
so far as not to confound real merit and deme¬ 
rit, I mean so far as to do justice to each, in 
passing a verbal sentence, though it may be 
backward to proceed to a farther recompence. 
And I know some clergymen in the world of 
no low?atik, whom all the honours and prefer- 
ments„that can be heaped upon them, would 
not reseller from the contempt of everyone ac- 
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quainted witli their character, and the way of 
life by Which they purchase that character. 

I never said that the clergy are now compa¬ 
ratively richer than in the tune of queen Eliza¬ 
beth. My words are these:— 

“ We have been from the days of queen Eli- 
“ zabeth, departing sfrill farther and farther 
** from the original plan of reformation; ed- 
ging by imperceptible degrees, still nearer 
“ and nearer popery, particularly by fostering 
tf the ambition, ease, and opulence of the cler- 
** gy, and thereby giving, &c.” 

The original plan of the reformation, was to 
keep close to the scriptures, both in do&rines 
and in forming the exterior of the church; and 
I would here be understood to speak of queen 
Elizabeth’s days, inclusively, during which, 
some pretty large strides were made backward 
from the reformation, as king Edward left it. 
And yet the martyr’d bishops in queen Mary’s 
days, when they came to die, thought that even 
then, they had mixed too much of human 
policy in their religious establishment; as may 
be seen in that very affe&ing dialogue between 
Ridley and Latimer, which is preserved in Fox’s 
book of martyrs, and intituled, Antonianus. 
And Latimer, even in the days of Edward, 
scrupled not to call our religioq, a mingle man¬ 
gle. How we have gone on since, I may take 
occasion to observe below; in the mean time, 
let us consider the state of the clergy. 

In the days of queen Elizabeth, we find bi¬ 
shops indeed remiss enough, but yet in general, 
neither so much at court, nor so muchjor so 
long out of their dioceses, as at this tnfie of the 

U 
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day. Translations and commendams were at 
least loss frequent then, than now. And to 
p^c-engage, or Influence tlie votes of bishops 
in parliament, by throwing out the lure of pre¬ 
ferment, was as far as my searches have gone, 
a thing unheard of in,those days. Dr. Tucker 
hath mentioned pluralities, as more notorious 
and greater grievances, in some reigns back¬ 
ward, than now. But that ease stood thus. 
These enormous pluralists were few, perhaps 
not exceeding six at a time in the whole king¬ 
dom ; and suppose there might be ten men m 
the kingdom who held six livings apiece, and 
all, or tire very most of the rest of the clergy 
single beneficed, what are these to the benefices 
now held in plurality ? Besides we know, that 
the sloth, oppressions, encroachments, and 
other exorbitances of the clergy, were then 
looked upon with an evil eye. Particular bi¬ 
shops often.reproved by statesmen, and called 
to a particular account for their misbehaviour, 
and very frequently complained of in parlia¬ 
ment. The clergy may not perhaps be propor¬ 
tionality richer now, than they were then, but 
the present age is doing all it can, that this ve¬ 
nerable body shall have no reason to complain 
of it in time coming: which is all that I meant 
by f ostering their opulence. For example, in 
the days of Elizabeth, if the queen ora favou¬ 
rite casta longing eye over a bishop's man our, 
means were found to bring him to terms of ex¬ 
change, which were far from being a valuable 
consideration. But where do we hear of such 
chfingk’now a days. If a great man would have 
the least snip of the churches patrimony, he 
must go to tlitt parliament, be at the expence 
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of aft aft, and pay perhaps near a double equi¬ 
valent. I could give a strong instance of this 
not yet four years old, where a bishop by .gi¬ 
ving up what seldom amounted to 501. a year, 
obtained for himself and his successors not less 
than 2001. But for an .indisputable proof, ap¬ 
peal we to the tenths and first fruits settled 
upon the clergy in perpetuity, and in such 
sort as to be daily adding to tiie real estate of 
the church. In the year 1754, the capital of 
this fund amounted to 333,0001. a great part 
of which, all I mean which is not distributed" 
by lot, should be reckoned double, because it 
requires an equal suni to be raised, in order to 
obtain it; the whole of which accumulating 
treasure, is appropriated to the purchase of lands 
settled upon the church for ever, and in the 
strongest and most irrevocable manner; and 
which, in a course of years, will throw into 
the hands of the church a much greater landed 
property, than the popish church had at the dis¬ 
solution of monasteries, aud if not restrained 
in due time, may vest the whole land of the 
kingdom in the church. So indulgent a mo¬ 
ther was queen Anne, to her orthodox sons, 
and so obedient aud awe’d are the lay children 
of the church, that not one of them has since 
dared to open his mouth againsfthis prodigious 
acquisition lopped off from the crown, and by 
consequence for ever lost to the necessities of 
the state, to which, however, some people think 
it might be applied with more propriety,, be¬ 
cause with more utility, and that the church 
may very well content herself with thvfair* por- 

U 2 
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tion, that in a course of fifty years lias been 
gathering for her. 

In the mean time we hear many complaints, 
that the inferior clergy are poorly, that is insuf¬ 
ficiently provided for: what rule then shall we 
laydown, toascertain the proportion of worldly 
means, that go to a sufficient maintenance? 
For my part, I know but of one, which it is 
proper for a Christian clergy to regard, viz. 
having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content. Aye, but a clergyman is ejype6ted to 
make a figure, and be at considerable expences, 
according to his station, &c. Pray what do 
you mean by making a figure; explain your¬ 
self : is it some sort of figure different from 
what is mentioned in the ordination office? If 
you mean making a figure in elegant life, dress, 
entertainments, &c. who are they that expert 
this? Who requires it at your hands; not Je¬ 
sus, not Paul. And pray, to whom are you to 
give your last account, to the men who expe6t 
this figure from you, or to God who does not? 
Or can you in good earnest make this figure, 
without omitting to make what is, or should 
be your proper figure? If the church requires 
it, or the interests 'thereof, as distinguished 
from the real interests of Christianity, why will 
you not allow \is to put this among her spots 
and blemishes, for assuredly she deviates so far 
from the churchofClirist.—You say that trades¬ 
men, rnaster-coopers, &c. can make a better 
figure than you, and some of them amass 
their thousands, who can neither write nor 
read 4 true english. Alas, for pity, that the 
children of this world should be wiser in their 
generation, than the children of light.—But, 
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be ingenuous and speak your coifscience; would 
you really wish to be in possession of those 
thousands, with all the guilt upon your mind 
of that oppressive and iniquitous traffic,.by 
which they have been got together? Do you 
really think that every man ought to be at li¬ 
berty to make the mosttif every advantage and 
opportunity he has of getting money ? How 
many of these prosperous blockmakers, &c. do 
you know, who do not think so? And if you 
think so too, you have reason to lament that 
the trade of a parson is not so good as other 
trades. Are such complaints decent in the 
mouths of clergymen ? And yet from whom 
are they more frequent than from clergymen, 
who, however, from their appearance, seem to 
want no manner of thing that is good. Go to 
a visitation dinner, what do you hear relative 
to the clergy, but remarks upon good prefer¬ 
ments and better preferments. Who is to have 
the next living, and what it is worth. Is not 
all this in the way of trade? And ought you 
to be scandalized that infidels and profane lay¬ 
men treat your profession as a trade, when a 
large majority or your own order do the very 
same. What a scene might be opened, if one 
was at liberty to descend to particulars, .and 
shew, not by one or two, but multitudes of in¬ 
stances, how these inferior clergy, who are so 
poorly provided for, spend the time and the 
money they have already! Is it presumeable 
that if they had more they would spend it bet¬ 
ter? Let us then for shame cease these com¬ 
plaints, seeing that indeed they a/nount %o no¬ 
thing more or less, than that we are fiot suffi¬ 
ciently accommodated with the good things ttf 
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this life, or cartaot afford to be so idle, wicked, 
luxurious, knavish, debauched, and every way 
as sensual as our happier brethren of the laity, 
Sho.uld w'e that should be the light of the 
world, and the salt of the earth, repine that we 
have not our reward in this life? These arc 
the earnings of those, who sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death, and have no savour of 
life in them; and it is our especial business, in¬ 
stead of running with them in a race of cor¬ 
ruption and death, to shew unto them a more 
excellent way, the narrow way which leadeth 
unto life,—the way of humility, patience, for¬ 
titude, resignation, and contentment. I there¬ 
fore do lament, and while it continues, ever 
will lament, that my brethren suffer themselves 
to be so much amused and deluded with the 
charms of worldly power, and worldly wealth, 
and worldly ease, which the people love to 
throw in their way, to stop their mouths who 
should bear an open and noble testimony against 
the ir corruptions. 

IV. The good Dr. is ingenuous enough to 
confess, that there is yet too much of the per¬ 
secuting leaven still left among the clergy (too 
much undoubtedly if any at all) but thinks it 
is dvingaway by degrees, which is no bad news 
if il be true. Hut he must excuse me from 
thinking that the instances he has brought to 
prove the declension of this evil spirit, conic 
up to the point. No such se6t as the metho- 
dists ever appeared among us before, since the 
toleration art. And that wholesome law was 
provided as Dr. Jortin observes, by the civil, 
nottfie ocelcSiastical powers, to prevent onr do¬ 
ing one another any bodily harm. “But the 
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Jbishops did not call upon the cbfil powers, on 
this occasion.” They did wisely. They were 
very sure the ciwil poweis would not pay the 
least regard to any such solicitation. “ Farther 
than this they did not make use of those pow¬ 
ers on this occasion belonging to them by the 
constitution.” However, 1 know one case 
where this was done, and the cause brought to 
sentence, and where, I have been told, the dis¬ 
senters interposed to prevent the execution ot 
it; pleading, that as they liada discipline among 
themselves, and as the dissenters had on this 
occasion lent the methodists their names, in 
licensing their house of worship, they should 
look upon it as an infringement of the tolera¬ 
tion a6t, if the ecclesiastical court proceeded 
farther, whatever the canons may import. And 
I myself know several methodist tabernacles 
entered at the sessions, some in the names of 
presbyterians, others in the names of q uakers, 
who never sec the inside of them, and this to 
secure themselves from persecutions, with which 
they have been threatened by the church of 
England clergy. It is not yet a year and an 
half since a vicar of York minster, was pre¬ 
sented by a parochial minister of that city, for 
frequenting a methodist*meeting, and though 
the fa6t was plainly proved, and even, as 1 re¬ 
member, to his officiating there, the judge of 
the court, from whom I had the account, said 
there was nothing in our ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion, that would render the party obnoxious to 
church censures. And indeed as this consti¬ 
tution is merely canonical , so far as the exercise 
of it belongs to the bishops, I. believe* t their 
lordships are very willing to leave it in that 
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problematical skate, in which It has existed for 
many years backwards, especially since the at¬ 
torney general’s, (now lord Hardwick’s,) ar¬ 
guments in the case of a church-warden’s oath, 
have convinced the world how precarious that 
power is withrespeftto civil constitution prin¬ 
ciples.—For the rest, how the methodists have 
been treated by church of England, ortho¬ 
dox mobs, cannot be unknown to Dr. T. nor 
is it unknown to you that in Whitetield’s late 
case, the sense of the mob, was the sense of a 

How bishops have treated the methodists in 
common discourse, I have been an ear-witness 
myself; viz. with language not only below the 
episcopal dignity, but even inconsistent with 
common decency: in which, to my knowledge, 
they have been followed with great zeal, by 
our brethren, from the chaplain to the country 
curate. And it is not yet eight months since 
I heard such invectives against them from the 
pulpit, on a very public occasion, by a digni¬ 
tary of high rank, as put many to the blush 
who never pretended to be their friends. AIL 
the world knows of a dirty pamphlet, which a 
certain prelate set out against J. Wesley.—As 
to the case of the dissenters, all the bishops and 
all divines of sense, know what rvitholdeth their 
hands from clawing the unqualified dissenters; 
and I can assure the Dr. that some attempts 
were made upon the late Dr. Foster, which 
made him open his mouth in a public coffee¬ 
house, in a very remarkable oration, after which 
he wans easy for the rest of his life. Besides the 
cause here insinuated, there is another better 
known. The subscribing dissenters, have been 
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allowed by the justices, either fo premise form} 
of their own, or else have subscribed in the 
very terms of the Ai'i, 43. Elizabeth. To the 
latter privilege, the divines of the church are as 
legally intituled as the dissenters. And I be¬ 
lieve our ministerial impo.sers of subscription 
(who were never supposed to want cunning) 
had much rather the dissenting clergy should 
not subscribe at all, than their own clergy 
should be in danger of being seduced by so in¬ 
convenient a precedent. Some justices have 
been dealt with by some bishops, to come into 
the canonical form, who in some instances have 
prevailed, but in others, they have found more 
rational magistrates a little untraftable: I could 
add more upon this subject, if it was not too 
delicate for a thorough discussion; and only 
desire to ask Dr. Tucker, what he thinks would 
be the consequence of our bishops attempting 
to execute the penal laws against such dissen¬ 
ters as are obnoxious to them; and whether hp 
docs not believe the bishops are apprised of $hat 
consequence. 

“ The clergy, says the worthy Dr. are much 
“ come oft* of late from their bigotted anathe- 
“ matizing spirit.”— Of*late, indeed, if so it is, 
for instances, which might otherwise, perhaps, 
be called recent , may be appealed to, which 
seem to denote that this spirit was cultivated 
not long ago, with as much assiduity as ever. 
There was hardly a treatise wherein Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton’s Free Inquiry was opposed, where the 
Dr. and his adherents were not reminded of 
their contravening their subscriptions.*. Tl^c 
same spirit more illustriously flaming in the 
writers against the Disquisitions. The bishop 
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of Clogher, aKjl Dr. Carter, have remarkably 
felt the effe&s of it; and more lately still, the 
only two pamphlets which have yet professedly 
appeared in opposition to Dr. Law's appendix, 
to the last edition of his Considerations on reli¬ 
gion, have imputed to him, the one socinianism, 
the other the guilt'of Ananias and Sapphira, for 
going against his subscriptions.—As to the in¬ 
stance appealed to by the Dr. I must confess 
my ignorance. I do not understand the dis* 
tinftion between the fundamentals of religion, 
and the essentials to salvation ; and I grievously 
Suspeft there is a lurking fallacy in that dis¬ 
tinction, which the good Dr. is not aware of. 
If these fundamentals respcCt the private and 
personal religion of individuals, they must be 
the same things with, and consequently as va¬ 
riable as the essentials to salvation. And for 

this I appeal to the renowned Chillingworth, 
who replies to his adversary, calling for a cata¬ 
logue of fundamentals, that he might as well 
require a coat to fit the moon, or a dial calcu¬ 
lated for all meridians. It remains then, that 
these invariable fundamentals, must be the 
fundamentals of public religion, alias the fun¬ 
damentals of a visible church, which must im¬ 
ply, that an adherence to such fundamentals 
is indispensable wherever they are known; and 
accordingly, these essentials to salvation are 
allowed to Ire relative only to cases of ignorance, 
incapacity, want of opportunity, &c. that is, to 
cases where such fundamentals cannot be had. 
On any other supposition, the distinction is 
nonsense, and would have been so treated by 
Clarke, Ralgify, Foster, Taylor, &c. who, how-, 
ever by the way, had their invariable 1‘unda- 
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mentals too, viz. An universal^ight of nature, 
of which they made much the same use as Wa- 
terland, Chapman, Wheatly, &c. made of 
church fundamentals. And the fundamentals 
of religion, being an equivocal term, I do not 
wonder that it served for the foundation of a 
coalition, from which none were excluded, but 
those who stuck to the genuine gospel of Christ 
iu opposition to both. And this indeed is the 
true solution of that paradox, advanced by the 
never failingDr. Warburton, viz. ThatachurcH 
establishment is a principle of natural religion. 

V. The learned Dr. having given up the 
late bishop of Durham so frankly, I shall not 
add one word more upon that subject. Be his 
failings buried in oblivion, and his virtues shine 
before men to the glory of Cod, and the edi- 
fication of his surviving brethren, to whom in 
some things he left a better example, than some 
of them have hitherto followed. 

The free and candid Disquisitions, I saw i« 
Mss, at least a great part of them before they 
were communicated to the publie; but had 
not the least coucern in the iirst volume, and 
only wrote a single letter, inserted in the 2d. 
of the two appeals which followed them. Both 
the disquisitions and appeals, arc now certainly 
known to be the compilation of t one single man, 
who solicited sentiments and rescripts from dif¬ 
ferent quarters, and from men of very different 
sorts and professions, who were entirely stran¬ 
gers to each other, and who therefore cannot 
be supposed to have had any concerted views, 
save the single one of amending the liturgy. If 
, the Dr. supposes them to have had any oblique 
or.sinister views, as a body, I should not cloubt 
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but to convin&p him to the contrary, if ho 
would explain himself. What views the com¬ 
piler (who was likewise the editor) might have 
Of the indirect sort, he best knows himself. I 
have had at least one hundred letters from him, 
and never could discover any views in him, 
but that single one of advancing the honour 
and interests of pure unadulterated Christianity. 
Perhaps, if this should be the same man who 
corresponded with Dr. T. the Dr. may impute 
to him arian or socinian view's, but I can assure 
the Dr. that when that person first undertook 
the disquisitions, he was as orthodox in those 
points, as any of us; as will readily appear to 
any one who will compare what is said concer¬ 
ning the athanasian creed, in the 1st. and 2d. 
editions of those same disquisitions. I believe 
he altered his sentiments afterwards. But his 
after-views, whatever they might be, ought 
not to be imputed to the original design of the 
disquisitions; which I will own were upon a 
plan which 1 (as well as Dr. T.) think was too 
narrow, but narrow in a different way. And 
with respect to the matter of faff, mentioned 
by the Dr. I would only beg of him to recol¬ 
lect, whether the complaisance objected to was 
not really and in truth such a complaisance to 
the athanasians* as the disquisitor very well 
lenew the arians and socinians, or one of them 
at least could not join in. I know something 
of the story, and am sorry to say that I am 
afraid it is not candidly represented. I am 
likewise sorry to find this worthy gentleman 
giving into that low piece of high church cun? 
Iiing/of imputing bad views to ^ie espousers 
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of a cause, to the intrinsic ijterits of which 
there can be no just or reasonable objection. 

For instead of their multiplying objections 
to the liturgy, they have hardly pointed .out 
a tenth part of such as might be made, and 
have been made by other hands. I will men- 
tipn one to a doCtrine vfhich stands in the front 
a; our daily service, and which I think no se* 
rious man, after a moment’s consideration, will 
allow to be true, doCtrine. It is said expressly 
in the exhortation, ‘ ‘ That we ought most chiefly 
to confess our sins to God, when we assemble 
and meet together.” If this be true, it must 
be a greater duty to confess that we are sinners 
in general, than to acknowledge oiir particular 
transgressions in private; and by what scrip¬ 
ture our liturgists would prove this proposition, 
I cannot imagine. It is plain they have made 
no sort of provision for the sinner’s confessing 
his peculiar sins in the assembly. I know those 
who make a practical use of this do&rinc, and 
alledge, that if they do but make the more ma¬ 
terial confession in public, they may well dis¬ 
pense with themselves on other occasions. AIL 
this, however, is for the honour of the church! 

But for once let us admit the disquisitions 
have been too minute: why are not the grosser 
faults amended? Do the disquisitions stand 
in the way of that r Does it follow that because 
some men have accused the church, where she 
is not guilty, that therefore she is under no ob¬ 
ligation to reform where she is?—And here 
again comes in the competent knowledge of 
mankind. For heaven’s sake yrhat has this 
knowledge to do in a question that coiicerns 
reformation upon Christian principles? Is it 
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Hot sufficient Vhat preachers of the Christian 
religion know what mankind ought to be ? If 
I yet please men , lam not the servant of Christ* 
Our blessed Saviour knew what was in man , 
What was the use he proposed to make of this 
knowledge. Was it to accommodate his doc¬ 
trines to the taste and temper of the World? Or 
rather to send his truths home to the hearts Kte 
thus knew, with the greater force and precision. 
If the disquisitors proposed to alter any thing, 
so that it should not be in perfect agreement 
with those truths, they are so far to be con¬ 
demned ; but I insist upon it, that is the only 
criterion by which they ought to be tried at 
any Christian bar in the world. Indiscretion 
in a righteous cause, and in contradistinction 
to human prudence, is no crime before any tri¬ 
bunal where Christ is supposed to preside. And 
if this be all the disquisitors have to answer for, 
it is well enough for them. Hut for my part, 

I am but too apt to think, that these same dis- 
quisitors'had but too great a knowledge of man¬ 
kind, or at least aCted too much upon that sup¬ 
position. The whining, wheedling style, where¬ 
in they express themselves, always looked tome 
like a design to overtake our reverend fathers, 
in their own sort of craftiness. They failed 
indeed, great Ivin their knowledge of mankind, 
when they supposed a convocation would or 
might be brought to come into a reformation 
of church matters of any kind; but, however, 
it was civil to suppose it, and the members of 
that body were as civil in the answer they gave 
theqn which.was by the hand of John White, 
the most flaming church bigot that we have 
had among us for some years. This man was 
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sent hissing hot from his controversy with tlie 
dissenters to answer the disquisitors, on which 
occasion, though he seemed to abate a little of 
his fury, in conformity to the complaisant Style 
of his antagonists, yet did he find means to let 
them sufficiently understand the sense of his 
masters, viz. an utter aversion to all proposals 
for a reformation. And yet perhaps no man 
ever contributed more to shew the necessity 
for it, than this same White, by his inconsis¬ 
tency in his two defences of the church of En¬ 
gland, the one against the dissenters, the other 
against the papists. I called Mr. White the 
most flaming church bigot we have had among 
us for some years. But I beg his pardon. I 
must except Boswell of Taunton, who wrote 
remarks on the disquisitions, and who, as it 
was said, was really out of his senses. But as 
White was a more sober zealot, and, as he in¬ 
timated more than once, was employed by au¬ 
thority , may we not presume that he exhibited 
the true spirit of his masters, and only spoke 
what that venerable body really thinks? “As 
“ much scripture as you please, but no disqui- 
“ sitions,” said a right Reverend prelate to M. 
P. II.—And says another prelate of the ma¬ 
nagement of a certain society, with respe6t to 
the savages in foreign parts:—Look you bre- 
“ thren, here are bibles for you, and it is a part 
“ of our doctrine that you cannot find true 
“ Christianity, as you ought to believe and 
“ profess it any where else. But then be 
“ pleased to observe, that though we are afraid 
“you will not understand what ,y oft. read, 
“ without some man should guide you, ami 
“ therefore provide missionaries for you, yet 
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*V*' e expe6t tl^at they teach you Christianity/ 
“ not according to the bible, but according id 
“ the forms of the church of England, and if 
“ you will not learn it according to those forms, 
“you must not be taught it at all at our ex- 
“ pence, and we have only to recommend it to 
“ your considfcratioti, whether it is better for 
“ you, to learn it in our way, or not to learn 
“ it at all.” As to the poor savages indeed, it 
would riot be very surprising if they should not 
be able to pick this Sense out of what is said to 
them, or should riot see irito the iniquity of 
this sort of conduct. But for our prelates to 
hold the same language to men of learning and 
education, who they know must seethe incon¬ 
sistency of it, shews a kind of confidence in 
their cause, which is proof against all reason 
arid argument, and Very well justifies what Dr. 
T. . seems to hilit, that our clmrcbtrien very 
well know, their civil leaders will never consent 
to hate aiiy such reformation made as, $c. 
that is to say, any reformation at all. For 
what reformation may not be laid aside arid 
disappointed upon such pretences as the worthy 
Do6tor there mentions? 

“ The dissenters must begin first." Have 
they riot begun over and over? Anti to what 
purpose? W hy fo be laughed at, reviled, threat¬ 
ened, and almost every way mal-treated, and 
worse used than probably they would have 
been, had they sat still and never begun at all. 
The Dr. cannot be ignorant of what bishop 
Burnet says of the management at the Savoy 
conference, and the politic use that was made 
of cl raw hi g {he dissenters in, to begin first. 
And what security have the prelates given to 
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the posterity of these'men* tha* they shall fait 
better than their forefathers, if they should be¬ 
gin again ? 

. .“OH, but their forefathers begun wrong!” 
>vhy aye, and probably never will or can begin 
right, till they take their directions from the 
church of England: and that is to say, till they 
cease to be dissenters. And here Dr. T. seem9 
to me to think that the less these people alter, 
the less they object to, the more striking would 
be their plea for non-conformity. A propo¬ 
sition, the proof of which seems to depend upon 
this, viz, that the strong reason and evident 
necessity he mentioned, have no reference to 
tlie consciences or the sentiments of the dissen¬ 
ters, but solely to the honour and interests of 
the church of England, and consequently, that 
the honest and sensible Christians appealed tO Oil 
this occasion, must all of them be . staunch 
members of that communion. Had the heroes 
of the church of England, made it appear be¬ 
yond all reasonable dispute that the dissenters 
had departed too far from the plan of the church, 
something might be said for Dr. T’s. propo¬ 
sals. But so far from this, that some church¬ 
men of no ordinary abilities and eminence, 
have been ashamed of, and given up their 
own champions. A circumstance by the way, 
which will help us to account for that dead si¬ 
lence on the part of the church, which has been 
observed with respect to some excellent pamph¬ 
lets very lately published: and which I need 
nqt mention to ygu. 

“Jfthe dissenters will not begin, theciyirch 
canuot.” What hinders the church? Itshduld 

X 
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seem, by Dr.VPs. concessions above, that 
churchmen themselves see strong reason and 
evident necessity for altering Some things. Be 
these more or fewer, the same reason and ne¬ 
cessity for altering them will subsist, whoever 
begins. And why should not this be the 
church ? Let ussupposfeour most and right Rev. 
fathers convinced by these strong reasons of 
this evident necessity for altering, -&c. In 
this case, the alterations are to them as well as 
the dissenters, matter of conscience. And is 
it possible to imagine, that if on such convic¬ 
tion, they should apply to our civil leaders to 
have these things altered, that they would meet 
with a repulse ? Even upon Dr. T’s. hypothe¬ 
sis, it is their duty to try. And till they do 
try, there is no man of common sense will ever 
be persuaded that they will not succeed, upon 
whatever suppositions the case may be stated. 
And as tilings appear now, all sensible and judi¬ 
cious men will believe they are only kept from 
trying, by reasons which concern their own re¬ 
pose, and their own ( worldly prospers, rather than 
their want of convi&jpn, or the impropriety of 
beginning. 

To Dr. T’s. concluding paragraph, I hardly 
know what to say. I would willingly hope 
that he wrote- it in too. much haste to reflect 
upon the shocking tendency of one of his opi¬ 
nions, namely, that the church of England in 
particular, is no otherwise answerable for the 
present corruption of manners, than the Chris¬ 
tian religion in general. Does Christ indulge 
his*disciples in such corruption? And does 
hot-the- church of England ? Is such corrup¬ 
tion consistent with our acceptance with, and 
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bitr adherence to Christ? Atfd is it not con* 
sistent with our acceptance with, and our ad¬ 
herence to the church of England? Would 
Christ receive men to his ordinances, who 
coine there with no other view but to qualify 
for a civil post, and who would never come 
there but on that account ? But enough has 
been said of this before. We know very well 
what mischiefs an excess of liberty do to reli* 
gion, but I think Dr. Tucker is too rash in as* 
serting that the very best religion that ever ex¬ 
isted, would be unable to counterbalance it. 
For how shall this be known till every weight 
and every obstruction laid upon this religion, 
be taken off it, and the religion itself be suf¬ 
fered to have it’s free course without any unna¬ 
tural incumbrance. We charge the church 
with laying on this incumbrance} and she haa 
never yet acquitted herself of this charge, nor, 
in her present circumstances, ever can. And 
till these obstructions and letts are taken 
away, we may venture to presume that Chris¬ 
tianity, true, pure, genuine, and unadulterated, 
would have different effe&s on the community, 
than any that result from mere temporal in¬ 
junctions. We grant the* magistrate is highly 
blameable for his remissness,and the rather be¬ 
cause he is a Christian , in name at least. But 
Christian or not, he might do his business ef* 
fe&ually, namely, secure external peace and 
good older, without one grain of religion, of 
any sort. Pure religion, and undefiled, aims 
at what the magistrate cannot reach, the heart 
of man; aims not to make men simpfy gw?d, 
but good when and where the man is secreted 
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from tire eye the magistrate. This is the 

E rovince of thfe priest, or rather of the prophet, 
ut priest or prophet, he may preach till he 
loses his breath without effeCt, if the men he 
preaches to observe, that instead of being him¬ 
self convinced of the truths of Christianity, and 
of walking in the narrow way he recommends 
Jtb others, he indulges himself in worldly con¬ 
nections of the pleasurable, the ambitious, and 
the lucrative kind. In these connections, and 
in many scandalous consequences of them, the 
magistrate indulges him, and the church far 
from reproving the magistrate, thanks him and 
owns- her high obligations to him for this in¬ 
dulgence. Is the efficacy of true Christianity 
to be judged of by the fruits brought forth in 
such a church as this ? Let no master in Israel 
for very shame assert such a doCtrine. The 
priest should mend the magistrate, and instead 
of that, the magistrate spoils the priest; and 
sets him in such a light, that the people (who 
love well enough to have it so) imagine the 
priest aims to strike no deeper with the sword 
of the spirit, than the magistrate does with the 
sword of steel. 

As to Dr. Tucker’s sentiments, I presume 
not to interfere with him. Let him enjoy them 
in peace for me, for compulsion I abhor, nor I 
trust will he be able to tix a plea for it upon 
me, either in the postscript, or any other per¬ 
formance of mine. On the other hand, I say 
the defenders of a church, established upon ci- 
iil authority, and with exclusive privileges, 
must plead jfor it, or give up their cause. Hun¬ 
ger and nakedness are in truth as compulsory 
things, as halters and whips. And as far as 
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my penetration reaches, the spirit of Christia¬ 
nity is as averse from a starving, as a burning, 
Jining, or whipping inquisition; and is not this 
the precise case with non-subscribing clergy ? 
And when Dr. Tucker shall demonstrate to me 
how he can contrive to establish a church, that 
is, put it into the especial prote&ion of the ma¬ 
gistrate, preferably to any other church, with** 
out an inquisition of the former sort, I will then, 
but qot till then, allow that a truly Christian 
church may be established in his sensp of the 
word; and what is more, that the church of 
England is such a church. So much for this 
worthy well-meaning Dr. to whose concluding 
prayer, I most heartily say, Amen; though I 
am obliged to confess that I should find neither 
joy nor peace, (meaning the joy and peace of 
, the spirit) believing ns he does. 

P. S. I have just received an account that 
the late learned and pious Dr. Doddridge was 
prosecuted by the chancellor of the diocese 
for keeping an apademy; that the Dr. obtained 
a prohibition, and was followed by the chan* 
cellor into Westminster-hall, where the Dr. ob¬ 
tained a complete victory over the said chan¬ 
cellor. 
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Dear Sin, 

1 HAVE read over, your volume of Dr. S’s. 
Discourses, as I would do every thing that 
comes from so veuerable a hand, with care 
and attention. The learned and excellent au¬ 
thor has no occasion for any encomiums from 
me, and it would be a disingenuous afte&ation 
to heap compliments upon him now, when l am 
going to declare myself dissatisfied with hiiii 
for publishing such a performance as this, at a 
season when the state of religion appears to me 
to requite someendea vours from us or the clergy, 
of a less mechan ical nature than a servile, con ¬ 
formity to rubrics and canons. Whatever 
opinion I may entertain of the learning and 
judgment which Dr. Shqrp has discovered in 
some of his writings, and notwithstanding the 
high veneration which his piety, probity, and 
candour, in public and private life, demand 
from every one, I can go no. farther disappro¬ 
ving the work now before me, thafi barely to 
admit that it miglir, with all its imperfe&ions, 
proceed from au honest and good heart, di- 
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reded however, in this instance, by an untimely 
if not an injudicious zeal. 

The first refledion which occurs after the per 
rusal of it, is that in a book consisting of six¬ 
teen discourses, addressed expressly to a Chris¬ 
tian clergy, there should be so very few re¬ 
ferences to the grand rule of their ministerial, 
as well as personal condud, the holy scriptures. 
At present, I can recoiled but two instances 
where the scriptures are appealed to in the 
whole book; one in 'the charge concerning the 
rubrics in the communion office, where mention 
is made of the case of Judas, with resped to 
unworthy communicants, and the other in the 
15th. charge, page 321, where 1 Cor. $iv. is 
barely referred to for the meaning of the word 
prophecies, in the 73d. canon. There is indeed 
one thing that may be offered to account for 
this remarkable silence touching scripture 
authorities, arid that is, that the subjeds of 
these several discourses do not require any ci¬ 
tations from the scriptures, and are so chosen 
and laid out, as to make such citations unne¬ 
cessary, if not improper. But surely the wor¬ 
thy A. D. had the free choice of his own sub- 
-jeds; and it should seem to require some pains 
and some contrivance to chuse subjeds for such 
occasions and such assemblies, in the treating 
of which an appeal to the word of God wojuld 
. he an impropriety.—Besides, I doubt the na¬ 
ture of the subjeds themselves will hardly ex¬ 
cuse this default; It is true, the Dr. professes 
no more than to give the clergy an account of 
their legal obligations; but as he endeavours 
to bind these obligations upon their consciences, 
they had reason to exped lie shoi\ld take some 
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pains to shew that the law and the gospel were 
in peifedt agreement ip the several articles, to 
which their obligations are sai,d to regch. 

An obje&ion of: this kind, if I mistake not, 
was once made to bp. Stillingfleet’s Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Cases, which were originally visitation char^ 
ges; but this was easily, obviated by observing, 
that his lordship employed his first discourse m 
laying out the duties pnd obligations pf the 
clergy, as they are set forth in the scriptures 
and primitive antiquity, by which the clergy 
were taught, that these were their capital dir 
regions, and that they had no occasion to lay 
any great stress ppon any thing which inter¬ 
fered with them. 

My next remark is on the worthy Dr’s, au¬ 
thorities, such as Cosing, Sparrow, Gibson, 
Heylin , Bennet, Nichols, Wheptley, Collier, 
JVaterland , and some others, who have strained 
every branch* of ecclesiastical authority to the 
highest pitch, and who have been all or most of 
them censured, and' very justly, by the wise 
and moderate divines of the church of England j 
for an unreasonable severity on this account. 
On many of the articles handled in these dis¬ 
courses, the good archdeacon might have had 
the testimonies of men fcqual to these, at least 
in p.oint of learning pnd judgment, and not 
inferior in candour and chrisfian charity : bi¬ 
shop Fleetwood for example, has two most ex¬ 
cellent dissertations, the one on the judgment 
of the church of England concerning lay-bap¬ 
tism, the other ofl the canonical prayer before 
sermon, where I am apt to believe, the Dt. 
might have met with some parti cuJarsVortfy 
Ins notice. Bishop Fleetwood’s small pieces 
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indeed, were gfown scarce at the time the Dr’s, 
second charge oh the baptismal rubrics was de¬ 
livered; via. 1733, but they were all collected 
and published four ypars after, viz. 1737, in 
bne folio volume, wnich I remark, because 
the Dr. seems to say he had only seen Dr. Hey? 
lin’s Discourse on the 35th canon, though bi¬ 
shop Fleetwood’s works had then been pub¬ 
lished nine years, and have in them a great 
many things of great importance to the en- 
glish clergy. 

There is no doubt but this collection of dis¬ 
courses will be an acceptable present to such 
of the clergy, as love to style themselves or¬ 
thodox', who commonly form their ideas of the 
rectitude of their owii and other men’s opini¬ 
ons and practices, by their conformity to ec¬ 
clesiastical creeds, articles, rubrics, constitu¬ 
tions, and canons. It may liavp its use too 
with others, who may occasionally desire 
clearer information than the face of a rubric or 
Canon exhibits at the first view; and yet I must 
confess for my own part, that after all the wor¬ 
thy Dr’s, good natured pains, he hath some¬ 
times balanced the scruple and the solution 
with so delicate a hand, aud split the difference 
with such invisible nicety, that with respect 
to some points where I most wanted, and irtost 
desired satisfaction, I am much in the case of 
the man in the comedy, and apt to cry out, 
probeJ'ecisti: incertior sum mtilto tjuam dudum, 

It is itnleed extremely mortifying to find so 
excellent a penas Dr. Sharpe’s, eihployed in 
this way. An attempt to reconcile certain 
things in our church discipline, as it now 
Stands, with true Christianity, or even with 
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common sense, is work only for Lombard of 
Aquinas; such hearts and heads as Dr. Sharpe's, 
should never be put upon this drudgery. There 
is nothing so pitiable as to See this' excellent 
person making way for some of his solutions, 
by saying—“ That it is not to b $ conceived the 
“ compilers of the cations should set forth any 
“ order, that should clash with an a6t of par- 
“ liament, and that such and such things were 
“never disigned by our canonists, because 
“ they are such as could not with any propriety 
“ be made use of.” Vide page 21 6 . At the 
same time he is helping us to conceive by a 
number of instances, of what gross contradic¬ 
tions and improprieties our makers of rubrics 
and canons have been capable. 

So much for this work in general, pass we on 
now to a few particulars, unworthy, in my 
humble opinion of the candour, probity, ana 
judgment, of so good and so able a man as 
Dr. S. 

In the first of these charges, the Dr. makes 
a difference “ between that kind of clerical 
“ obligation arising from .personal consent 
“ and voluntary stipulation and promise, and 
“ that which arises merely from the authority 
“ which prescribes.” Page 5. It were to be 
wished the Dr. had told us.in some of' these 
discourses, what he thinks of the declaration 
or promise of obedience to our bishop, and.the 
oaths of canonical obedience, which surely in 
the cases under his consideration, have respect 
to the authority which prescribes. Dr. Nichols 
informs us from Lynwood, that the promise of 
obedien ce to the ordinary, in the ordination of¬ 
fice, and theoath of canonical obedienceat insti¬ 
tutions, relate to the canons and constitutions 
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bt the church, jvhich are ifl force. Bishop' 
Hoadly indeed is of another mind, but as one 
of his antagonists justly observed, canonical 
obedience either meant obedience according to 
to the canons , or meant nothing at all. Vide 
Calamy’s Lift of Baxter, chap. x. Here then 
is a consent to the canons, and a stipulation to 
observe them, as much personal and voluntary 
as any of those to which Mr. Archdeacon as- 
tribes the highest obligations; and in that case, 
what becomes of this distin&lon ? But to pro¬ 
ceed, the reason on which Dr. Sharp enforces 
this superior obligation of the personal stipula¬ 
tion of clergymen is this, that ** they are sup- 
“ posed to have satisfied themselves that the 
“ rites and ceremonies to the performance of 
“ which they have tied themselves with so great 
'** solemnity, are not against the word of God, 
** before tlifey enter into such engagements.” 
One would hope this may be the case of some, 
but that it cannot be the case of all, and is not 
the case of above one in ten, may be very justly 
concluded from the nature of the thing, as well 
as from the knowledge of the men who are thus 
engaged. With submission therefore, 1 think 
it is hardly fair to draw such important conse¬ 
quences from suppositions which are so evi¬ 
dently contrary' to the matter of fad. And 
this is the reason why I should have thought 
it necessary for the good Dr. to have bestowed 
one discourse at least on the agreement of those 
stipulations (which are not voluntarily under¬ 
taken, as the Dr. is pleased to suppose, but 
imposed, required,, and exacted of us) with our 
obligations to the gospel of Christ. I cannot 
find that he has said any thing sufficient to ex- 
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cuse him from this task, if this supposition will 
not do it; and I believe if hi had but cast his 
eye on the first four or five clergymen which 
stood next him, when he delivered this part of 
his charge, he would have found reason to have 
considered this supposition as a mere chimsera, 
and consequently to lfave abated something of 
the rigour of the obligation. 

And in the name of good sense and Christian 
charity, why all this stridtness about these per¬ 
sonal stipulations? Suppose an honest man 
should ex post fa&o, and upon farther exami¬ 
nation become unsatisfied, that our rubrics are 
agreeable to the word of God; woultfflr. Sharpe's 
good nature, or his Christian charity permit 
him to lay. the stipulator under this severe di¬ 
lemma, either to conform stri&ly and literally 
to his stipulation, or to forfeit his bread? Even 
Henry VIII. rigorous as he was, and particu¬ 
larly in the matter of supremacy, was prevailed 
with to qualify the oath with a clause impor¬ 
ting— So far as is consistent with the laws of 
Christ: “a condition, says bishop Burnet, 
“ which is tacitly implied in every covenant 
“ with human powers in a Christian country.” 
Will Dr. Sharp say, this condition is not im¬ 
plied in these personal stipulations? If’ it is, 
what occasion for this tragedy of vows at the 
altar, &c. (where, by the bye, the promise of 
canonical obedience is made) which can serye 
for nothing that 1 can see, but to raise a suspi¬ 
cion that the conformity stipulated, will not 
bear an examination by the laws of God, and 
wants inforcementfrom another quarter. 

“ It hath been, we are told, pag 66, tftewis- 
“ dom of our church to lay us uuder these en 
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V gagements, in order to preserve exaft uni- 
“ formity in public worship, and all the litur- 
** gic, offices.” Some! people are of opinion, 
tha| the chilrch hath not. snewn much wisdom 
either in attempting the thing itself, exact uni- 
fortnitjfi or in contriving the means. While 
men are left, to think and judge for themselves, 
and do not find that any precise inodes of Chris¬ 
tian worship are .prescribed in the new testa¬ 
ment, it is not likely that any ordinances of 
man should make them uniform in matters of 
mere ceremony, unless you can find a set of 
men who will afl; like puppets, just as they are 
managed by the springs and wires of human 
authority, without bestowing one reflection 
upon what they are about. Divine worship, 
whether public or private, should be a free 
will offering, and , where the mind is engaged in 
devotion, small attention will be paid to exter¬ 
nal circumstances; and vice versd. The his¬ 
tory of the aft of uniformity, its motives, and 
its consequences, is one of the most reproach¬ 
ful parts of the history of the church of En¬ 
gland t arid should never be mentioned when 
we are exhibiting instances of the wisdom of 
this our mother. As to the means of unifor¬ 
mity, as they are now established, they are fat- 
enough from attaining the end, unless expres¬ 
sing conformity in divers ways l vide page 204) 
be the same thing with exact uniformity. In 
direft answer therefore to the' Dr’s, question, 
via. “How far we are at liberty to dispense 
“ with ourselves on account of the forementi- 
“ oned engagements?”—1 think we are at this 
liberty, so fafas in process of time, and upon 
maturcr deliberation, we find any circumstan- 
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ces in ©ur conformity disagreeable to the word 
of God; so far as by not conforming in such 
cases, ho feuds, offences, of scandals, are oc¬ 
casioned iii the Congregation where we mini¬ 
ster; and So far aS our superiors do not inter¬ 
pose, whilst they do not interpose, it is pre- 
sumeable they seft no occasion to do it: and 
the distinction between the authority that pre- 
sci ibes the stipulation, and the authority that 
prescribes the rule of couforrrlity, is but a mere 
scholastic nicety. 

.. On ce more, why should the pious and humane 
Dr. Sharpe, of all men in the kingdom, bind 
these heavy burthens upon his brethren? I 
put this question, because if the Dr’s, rule of 
obligation hold good, he seems to me to have 
loosened one of his own stipulations by an in¬ 
genious comment upon an article of religion, 
for which I doubt he has but slender authority. 
It seems he subscribed to the homilies, as con¬ 
taining “a godly and wholesome do&rine, 
“ necessary for the times they were written in.” 
Where does he find these four last words? not 
in the xxxvth. article; which says simply ne¬ 
cessary for these times. Undoubtedly for the 
.times they were written in, and for all subse¬ 
quent times, while the 39 articles should con¬ 
tinue to be subscribed as a test of orthodoxy. 
If the times when the articles and homilies 
were compiled, are the only times meant and 
referred to, our subscription fo the rest of the 
articles, must be understood with the same li¬ 
mitation. For instance, the three creeds may 
he proved by most certain warranty of scripture, 
says one of the articles. “Thismiglft be very 
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“ true, says a Subscriber in the belief of the 
“ compilers of the article, and as such I sub- 
“ scribe the proposition, and hold myself well 
“justified by the homily article.” I am cer¬ 
tain Dr. Sharpe will not approve this way of 
subscribing to that article; no more do I. But 
then I insist that his interpretation is no better 
justified than this. For let it be considered, 
at what period of time did the do&rine of the 
homilies become unnecessary ? Are godly and 
wholesome dottrines unnecessary for any times? 
May we innocently declare that ungodly, or 
unwholesome or false dofctrines, or dodlrines 
which we do not believe ourselves are necessary 
for any times? At that rate a man might sub¬ 
scribe innocently to a system of pagan theolo¬ 
gy, and even the grossest corruptions of po¬ 
pery, which some very good Christians and 
good proiestants that I could name, have held 
to be necessary rebus sic stantibus, for the 
times wherein they obtained resperiiively. But 
I trust, Dr. Sharpe is not so persuaded concer¬ 
ning any dodtrines built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets , and Jesus Christ 
the chief corner stone; viz. that they are ne¬ 
cessary at one time and riot necessary at an¬ 
other : and then the result will be, either that 
~Dr.Sharpe subscribed every doctrine, argument 
and assertion in the homily-book, or that in 
the excepted instances he must avail himself of 
bishop Burnet's tacit condition: in which case 
we stipulators shall take leave to enter into the 
church’s premises at the same door that he 
does;. which perhaps was more than he inten¬ 
ded. ' But, 

As the good Dr. has for reasons of his own. 
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relaxed one stipulation in the .preceding case, 
so hath he straitened another even to suffoca¬ 
tion, and that, as far as I can see, without any 
sufficient grounds. In the third charge, page 
57, we have this passage:—“ Whereas we nave 
“ most solemnly promised to give our faithful 
" diligence to administer the sacraments and 
“ discipline of Christ, not only as the Lord 
“ hath commanded, but as this realm hath 
“ received the same according to the com- 
“ mandments of God.”—Now if you will turn 
to the ordination office, you will not find the 
least trace of the disjun6lives, not only and but, 
which t)r. Sharpe has thought proper to insert, 
I suppose to support his subsequent reasoning 
which plainly goes upon the supposition that 
this realm hath received the sacraments and 
discipline of Christ, and requires them to be 
administered in some manner different , or at 
least distinct from the commandments of God. 
Whereas the genuine unadulterated stipulation 
runs just thus :•—“The sacraments and disci- 
“ pline of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, 
“ and as this church and realm hath received 
“ the same, according to the commandments 
“ of God. ” Plainly importing that this church 
and realm have received and require to have 
administered the Christian sacraments and dis¬ 
cipline exactly in the same and in no other 
manner, than according to the commandments 
of God: by which the stipulator is left at li¬ 
berty (if the church and realm should prove to 
be mistaken in the matter of faCt) to adapt his 
ministrations to the commandments of*God 
and Christ, and to recede from any liuman in¬ 
junctions inconsistent with them. Bishop 

Y 2 
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net's condition hereis riot tacit, but most plainly 
expressed. Without this condition, a religious 
stipulation of any kind would be impious: with 
It, «o man is more obliged by a rubric than a 
canon, upon account of any personal stipula¬ 
tion whatever. The good Dr. having laid his 
foundation upon these precarious principles, it 
is not to be expefted that the auperstru&ure 
should be without fault. I have not time to 
set down a variety of passages, to which, in 
my opinion, just exception may be taken: it 
will be sufficient to remark two or three. 

Charge iv. page 91 . e. q. s. The Dr. signi¬ 
fies his opinion, that the bread and wine at the 
communion, come under the notion of oblati¬ 
on, and that they are referred to as such in the 
prayer for the church militant, es^ained by a 
preceding rubric: to support whic* there is a 
long note of argumentation proceeding entirely 
upon the supposition that the compilers of our 
service would certainly prescribe or express 
nothing, but with the greatest liturgical as well 
as grammatical propriety, which, however, is 
very little to be depended on. For my part, 
I think it worth no man’s while to account for 
the intention of the compilers of our liturgy 
and rubrics, which in many places is suffici¬ 
ently obscure; and least of all, would I lay 
any stress upon the intention of those who put 
any thing in at the last review. Probably 
enough they might think to distress the dis¬ 
senters the more (a point by no means indif¬ 
ferent to them) by giving this superstitious 
cast to the word oblations. But if this was 
really their mean itig, they forgot two material 
things. 1. To orderaside-table for the elements 
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(as Archbishop Laud had in his chapel) till the 
priest is ready for the action, prescribed in 
the rubric: and % to reconcile this oblation 
with the parenthesis in the consecration-prayer,' 
viz. (by his own oblation of himself once of- 
ferred) and with the passage in Hebrews , to 
which these and the following words refer. 

Charge ix. 189. “The puritans in the lat- 
“ ter end of queen Elizabeth's, and the begin- 
“ ningof king James's reign, gave no little dis- 
“ turbance to the established church.” They 
who will he at the pains to consult Strype’s 
Life of Whitgift, will easily discern that the 
established church gave the Jirst disturbance. 
Commissions, articles, and injunftions, were 
sent out to inforce conformity. Against these 
the puritanyKmonstrated, as well they might, 
being manjjPf them arbitrary afts of church 
tyranny: arid this disturbance in process of 
time, begat the venerable set of canons with 
which the church is now blessed. Some, if 
not many of these puritans, particularly Udal 
were as good men as Dr. Sharpe; and I need 
not give them a higher character. 

Ibidem, page 100. “ And it was very na- 

“ tural for the convocation, to drop nothing 
“ of that branch of power over preachers, 
“ which the ecclesiastical laws, had given to 
“ the ordinary, as being one of the strongest 
“ bulwarks of an established church.” The 
Dr. speaks here of the convocation’s aft in g in 
this affair, of preaching licences, after some 
precedents since the reformation. But if the 
reader will step on with him to a curious pot< 
at page SOI, he will find very respeftable pre¬ 
cedents for canonical restraints upon preach- 
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ing before the reformation, where the Dr. is 
ingenuous enough to own that what is one of 
the strongest Bulwarks of our establishe4 
jchgrch, was likewise one of the strongest jbul- 
warks of popery. I am sorry our expedients 
of support and defence, should be so near akin 
to theirs. Paul, however, seems to have en¬ 
tertained an odd notion, as if it was a blessing 
in his time that the word of God was not bound, 
and he carries it so far as-to enjoin the Thcssa- 
lonians to pray that the word of the Lord might 
’ have its free course. Aye! but in this freedom, 
Lollards and IVickliffites, and Quakers, and 
Presbyterians, and Methodists, will preach. 
Why let them, says Paul, ifso be that Christ is 
preached any way, I therein do rejoice, yea, and 
1 will rejoice. This whole chuMje is indeed 
most unhappily exceptionable, S is hardly 
consistent with what the Dr. says, page 197, 
that the reformed principles (if by this expres¬ 
sion are meant the original principles of refor¬ 
mation) are the only ones commonly espoused. 
If the age can bear such doftrines as these, I 
shall be for administering one more cathartic 
to it, upon a presumption that the last opera¬ 
tion has not sufficiently purged off the dregs 
and remains of popery. “The beneficed clergy, 
Says the Dr. who are the only authorized 
“ pastors.” Is not this to put the light of the 
word, under the bushel of a canon ? It is a 
strange comfort, mefbinks, that some people 
take m observing that the toleration-aft v ill 
neither authorize the' ministry of a dissenting 
teacher, nor justify his separation. As much 
as td say* if we cannot claw the schismatics and 
seftarists in this world, we hope to see them 
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peppered in tlie next; and if those hopes are 
well grounded, I wonder whete they will ap¬ 
pear who grant these sectarists their licences. 
A little more respeft to our temporal govern qrsi 
than such an insinuation admits of, would not 
be amiss; who, if they have no proper autho¬ 
rity to ena& or execute penalties, and censures 
for non-conformity, I do not know whq has; 
and they are therefore in the right, and are 
doing nothing but their duty when they tie up 
the hands of those who claim it by a different 
title. 

Charge xii. I wish I could say I was more 
edified with this discourse, which begins, and 
in my humble opinion, too soon has done, with 
what I must needs call the most important duty 
of catechising. Because there are some par- 
ticulars in tWcanonsand rubric, which I think 
want to be explained, and particularly what is 
meant by catechising in the rubric? All that 
the Archdeacon thinks fit to inform us of, is 
that the rubric is our rule, and (to our comfort) 
takes place of the canon which enjoins us to 
catechise every Sunday and every holiday; 
whereas the gentler rubric orders only that the 
curate shall catechise on Sundays and holidays 
indefinitely, and by the rubric only the ordi¬ 
nary is to censure the neglects of ministers 
herein; whence I think the consequence is, 
that if the minister do but catechise two Sun¬ 
days, and two holidays in the year, the rubri¬ 
cal duty is fully discharged, and the ordinary 
has no farther business with him pn this arti¬ 
cle. But, as I said, I have some doubt what 
the rubric means by examining the children in 
some part of the catechism, Poes it mean, the 
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curate shall examine them so as to find out 
whether they understand that part of the ca¬ 
techism or not? So ope would think, because 
in this way of examination, a part, and a very 
smfcll part of the catechism might take up a 
good deal of time; otherwise this rubric might 
be fulfilled by receiving a single answer to a 
single question. Or does the rubric mean by 
examination, that the curate shall only ask the 
questions, and receive the answers by rote, 
just as they are set dpwn in the catechism? 
This likewise is a probable interpretation; for 
in the next rubric but one, it is said, that when 
children of a competent age can say in their, 
mother tongue, the creed, the Lord's prayer , 
and ten commandments, and can also answer to 
the other questions in this short catechism, they 
shall be brought to the bishop ; ^suppose, as 
fit to be confirmed : which aiso seems to me tq 
be the sense of the sixty-first canon: or if it is 
not, the canon in this case, as in the other, 
must give place to the rubric. Be this as it 
will, l am greatly surprised to see it asserted 
by this worthy and pious divine, that he knows 
jio means in the world more probable to pro¬ 
mote true religion among mankind, than the 
frequency of confirmations injoined by the 60th 
canon, and the great care to be used for se¬ 
curing the real benefits of it to our people, in- 
joined by the 61 st.—Now ithe frequency of 
confirmations injoined by the former, is that 
they should be triennial, and the care injoined 
to be taken by the latter, is that when the bi¬ 
shop shall assign any time for confirmation 
(which may. probably be two months before 
hand) the minuter shall use his diligence to 
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prepare and make able, and likewise procure 
as many as he can’jto be then.bVouglit, and by 
the bishop to be confirmed. And in the for¬ 
mer part of the canon, the subjects of this rit| 
are then said to be made able when they 'can 
render an account of their faith, according to 
the catechism in the book of Common Prayer. 
Here the utmost care injoined by the canon, 
explained by the rubric aforesaid, is that the 
curate shall for two months, every three years, 
teach as many children of a competent age for 
confirmation as he can, to say the church car 
techism by heart.—1 am almost provoked to 
say, tantamne rem tam negligenter ! Is this as 

probable a mean of promoting religion among 
piankind, as a constant weekly course of in¬ 
structing of children by such questions and 
explanations of scripture, as are most suitable 
to their memories and capacities? Is there one 
in ten of those who can repeat their catechism 
that understand it? Is the case of the 6' 1 st. 
canon in any degree comparable for promoting 
true religion, as family instruction, of which 
we have not a canon or a rubric that says a 
syllable? Believe me when I see so excellent 
a person as Dr. Sharpe under such delusions as 
these, I am ready to weep for vexation. 

But so it is, my good friend, no sooner do 
the best of men become ritualists, but they 
must, whether they will or no, tythe mint, 
anuise, and cummin, and omit the weightier 
matters of the law. Thus you must by all 
means take care not to omit the surplice, or to 
read the second service at the altar table, and 
particularly on the north side of»it;,you # jnust 
never forget the actioti of placing the elements 
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on the table immediately before such a prayer; 
you must never say, here cndeth the gospel be¬ 
fore the Nicene creed, never read two collefts 
jmr the day but in lent or advent: for these 
things you have most solemnly promised, and 
stipulated with the church, and you can by no 
means dispense with yourself from the perfor¬ 
mance of them. They are matters of consci¬ 
ence, and are bound upon you by the most so¬ 
lemn ties. 

On the other hand, concerning the edifying 
dispensations of the gospel, which should be 
free and diffusive as the air we breathe, we have 
no exhortations but to keep within rule; never 
catechise out of the liturgic form; never 
preach, let your talents and capacities be ever 
so well adapted to the province, without the 
bishop’s licence or a benefice; for in no other 
case are you an authorised pastor: beware how 
you associate with any combinations of men, 
for the reformation of manners, or the propa¬ 
gation of Christian knowledge, without a li¬ 
cense from the ordinary, and inform your¬ 
selves well, whether such license will screen 
you from the lash of the 73d. canon: it is by 
no means proper to impeach the government 
and discipline otithe church of England, which 
is now established; which by the way, old bi¬ 
shop Leighton said, was, as to the administra¬ 
tion of it, the corruptest he knew of in the 
Christian world: perhaps matters are mended 
with us since: at least there has been tirno 
enough for it. 

I forbear to remark upon the Dr’s, tender¬ 
ness in the case of pluralities, non-residence, 
&c. and his observable expression, page 16‘6, 
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jthat it is trifling to stick upon words and dis : 
tine (ions, in a case which Surely should afl'efl 
the conscience of a truly faithful and pious 
minister as much as any Dr. Sharpe has stafcecVj 
I mean that of purchasing a benefice; put what 
colour you wilf upon t # he practice, or put what 
circumstances you will into any partic ular case, 
it is, in my opinion, impossible to reconcile it 
to the gospel of Christ. The benefice, says 
father Paul, is the salary for doing the work; 
but whoever heard of a man’s purchasing with 
his money the price of his honest labour ! The 
benefice, says I)r. Sharpe, is the only authority 
a man has for exercising the pastoral office. 
To purchase the benefice therefore, is to pur¬ 
chase the authority to exercise the pastoral of¬ 
fice, which may be reconciled to the gospel 
terms of vocation, by such as are concerned, 
and haye nothing else to do, if they are able. 

Upon the whole, such performances as this 
with such respectable names at them as Dr. 
Sharpe's, will never do any good to Christiani¬ 
ty; tending indeed to overthrow it by teaching 
'the vast importance of externals in religion, 
and the great stress we ought to lay on the 
traditions and commandments of men.—There 
is one good use indeed to be made of .such 
treatises, and of this in particular, and which 
I sincerely pray our superiors may have the 
grace to make of it—namely, to draw from it 
fresh arguments for reformation of our present 
system of ecclesiastical matters, which, in my 
ppinion, the good doCtor perhaps without de¬ 
signing it, hath afforded in greater abundance, 
and with more advantage, than etfen tHe au¬ 
thors of the Free and Candid Disquisitions 
themselves. 

1 am, dear Sir, ypqr affectionate Servant. 
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E would be glad to know, •what doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity is here proposed as the sub¬ 
ject of examination? viz. whether the scripture 
do&rine, or the church's doctrine. If the for¬ 
mer, we have little to do with the church's 
terms. If the church-do 6 tfiue of the Trinity 
is to be examined, we presume the end of that 
examination must be to find out, whether the 
church and the scriptures agree in the do&rine 
upon this subject, taught by them respectively. 
In either of these cases, rules of caution, such 
as a zealous friend of the church may suggest, 
are very likely to be such incumbrances and 
limitations upon the freedom of examination, 
as may tend rather to make it unsuccessful. 
We therefore take the warning, and shall ac¬ 
cordingly be upon our guard. 

1 . We are told that the church-terms should 
be understood in that senso only, in which 
they are used by the church, and in no other 
sense; and the reason given for this is, that they 
are church terms and not scripture terms. So 
that though these terms may be understood in 
a sense more agreeable to scripture than that 
sense which the church puts 115011 them, yet 
the examiner is not to understand them in that 
•sounder sense, but in the church sense only ; 
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ami the case being stated upon the same prin¬ 
ciples, with respe&to Dr. Clarke’s terms, the 
scriptures seem to be excluded from all inter¬ 
position in this examination, so far at least as 
the church terms, and Dr. Clarke’s terms are 
concerned. However, it would be some com¬ 
fort, if we Were no more, nor any otherwise 
hound to the sense of these church terms, than 
to those of Dr. Clarke, who, I dare say, would 
have allowed us to pnt any scriptural sense 
upon his terms. And therefore, why we ought 
to interpret Dr. Clarke’S terms in Dr. Clarke's 
sense, exclusively of all other senses, is a mys¬ 
tery to me, who never heard before of any ob¬ 
ligation to subscribe to Dr. Clarke's Scripture 
Doftriiie, &c. 

2 . If 1 understand this casuist, unity is to 
he understood as standing for one godhead on¬ 
ly. For one God , understood only in opposi¬ 
tion to idols or false gods, but not in opposi¬ 
tion to more than one person so called, is to 
be understood only of one godhead; nor indeed 
can be understood (as limited by Dr. Sharpe) 
of one God, as distinguished from one godhead. 
Now godhead is indeed a scripture word, but a 
word of which unity is no where predicated in 
scripturei So that the Drs. unity , or one god¬ 
head, is a term.whose sense as given by the 
church, is hot to be found in scripture: and 
as we apprehend the one God of the scriptures 
is not used in opposition only to every thing, 
but to every person that is not by nature di¬ 
vine and efer.Mtf/.’r- But what does the casuist 
mean,by what follows? Unity, says he, as 
used*in this subject, is not a scripture term. 
But al\ the world knows, that, as it is used in 
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this subject, it is a metaphysical and a philo¬ 
sophical term; and yet the Dr. tells us, that 
\ve must take the notion of unity as used ( «if& 
this subjett, not from metaphysical definitions, 
or human reasoning and philosophy, but 
wholly from the scripture accounts of it. 
That is to say, we must take our notions from 
scripture of a thing for which the scripture has 
not a name! What confusion and inconsis* 
tency !—Hut however, we say that unity is a 
scripture term, and has the same sense of 
agreement, concord, and communion, where 
the oneness of the Father and Son is spoken of, 
as it has where the term itself is used in what 
the Dr. would have us believe'is an inferior 

sense. That they (the Apostles) may be one , 
even as we \the Father and the Hon] arc one. 
This unity of the Father and the Son therefore, 
must either be an unity of agreement , concord, 
or communion; or the unity of the apostles 
must be an unity of godhead. And if this unity 
of the Fatlierand Son is never expressed in any 
different terms in scripture, the Dr. is desired 
to inform us by what application of his me¬ 
taphysical distinction, we are to understand 
the same terms in a different sense. 

3. If the term substance applied to the Tri¬ 
nity he a term transferred to that subject, it 
must be transferred from some other subject, 
and consequently cannot be exclusive of all 
other senses, but that wherein it denotes the 
suppositum in which the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and all the divine attributes are united. 
For then it must be transferred fvtmhnothwg: 
that is, not transferred at all; or, iu otheft 
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words, must be substance in no sense at alL 
Whence I am afraid if will follow that the same 
feignments which exclude the idea of extension 
■front substance, will likewise exclude the idea; 
of substance itself from this subject. And then 
the church-term substance may, and must be a$ 
void of authority from scripture, as- the term 
extension. And the result will be, that the 
church must have a sense and ideas of sub¬ 
stance of her own, in applying that word tor 
the Trinity, which do not belong to substance, 
but to something else; no body knows what. 

4. When the scriptures speak of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, they always speak of them as 
distiu&j separate beings, which is the ordinary 
sense of the word person. If the church uses 
the term person in any other sense, and parti¬ 
cularly in a sense which excludes this idea of 
person, all that can be said is, that the church, 
rather than not talk of what she neither under¬ 
stands herself, nor can make any hody else un¬ 
derstand, will talk jargon. If she would be 
understood , and believed, she must not send us- 
to Athanasius, but to Jesus and John and 
Paul. 

5. If the proprieties of the connexion be¬ 
tween person and substance , cannot be disco¬ 
vered, how can 'the connexion itself be disco¬ 
vered? We say the connexion and mutual 
relation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
the proprieties of that connexion are suffici¬ 
ently discovered in the scriptures, and we have 
no occasion to seek for farther discoveries;, 
and they who do, will, we apprehend, only set 
themselves fast. The Dr. takes it for granted, 
that in the human person two different sub- 
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stances, or two different natures are United. 
Suppose it should be denied that there are two 
dip rerent substances of natures in the cotnpoyjid 
man, how would the Dr. prove it? He sa^s It. 
is matter of experience. But another may safy, 
he has'no experience of,any difference of natures 
or substances in his composition. . How would 
the casuist convince him? No other way I am 
afraid than by transferring terms from sonie 
other subject, and leaving their proper signifi¬ 
cation behind him. If the manner of the con¬ 
nexion of th'ese two different natures is the only 
thing we are ignorant of, with resped to the 
composition or man, we must then know that 
there afe two different natures or substances in 
than, and that these two different natures and 
substances are Conftcded some way. But if 1 
certainly know and see by intuition or expe¬ 
rience, that two different natures or substances 
are conneded in one subjed, I must certainty 
know and see the manner how, or else how is 
it possible for me to know or to conceive, 
either that these substances afe different, or 
that they are connected f This argument taken 
from the composition of man, hath long been 
the palmary sophism, used to stop the mouths 
of those who complain of the unintelligible ex* 
plications of the Trinity; and has just as much 
merit in it, as the logic of the popish priest, 
who began his argument for transubstaotiation, 
by presupposing Lord Halifax's belief of the 
■Trinity/ 

6 . We do not complain that the dodrine of 
the Trinity is not made more intelligible in the 
scriptures. We acknowledge* and are thank* 

Z 3 
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ful that it is sufficiently intelligible there for 
out purposes. But we - complain, and justly, 
that the church hath made this doctrine less 
intelligible than the scriptures leave it.—“Pro- 
■“ bably says the Dr. nad more been told us, 
“ we had been no wiser.” How so? “Be- 
“ cause we are not capable of understanding 
“ beyond our conceptions.” ' Hence it should 
seem to be a reasonable deduftion, that Al¬ 
mighty God dispensed no more knowledge to 
man, than his conceptions would admit of. In 
other words, every thing revealed is intelligi¬ 
ble by man. But if any part of the dodtrine 
of the Trinity is incomprehensible , as the Dr. 
after the pseudo Athanasius would have it, it 
should seem to follow that something is re¬ 
vealed to man, for tvhich man is no wiser. 
Which, whether it be agreeable to the current 
account in scripture of God’s dispensations of 
knowledge, we leave the Dr. to consider.—If 
by personal characters, the Dr. means only as 
I suspedt, personal names, I must tell him that 
whatever lie may'do, other people call the Fa¬ 
ther, Son, and Spirit, persons for a better rea¬ 
son than that, namely, because they have per¬ 
sonal actions and offices ascribed to them, and 
unless these actions and offices are only names, 
we say that the]? must denote real and not no¬ 
minal persons. The Dr. adds, ‘ ‘ we also learn 
“ that each of these [persons] hath attributes 
“ strictly and properly divine, and incommu- 
“ nicable to creatures.” Where the Dr. learns 
this, any where except in the athanasian creed, 

I cannot teMr: but learn it where he will, if he 
conclude from it that each of these is properly 
find truly God; there are others who will con- 
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elude from that conclusion, that there are three 
proper and true Gods: and either that Paul 
is mistaken when he says there is but one God 
even the Father, or the Dr. must be mistaken 
in some part of his deduction. And indeed, 
who is it that cannot t come at his own deduc¬ 
tions, if he may have the leave the Dr. has 
here taken, of compounding his hypothesis of 
his own peculiar notions, with the principles 
of his adversary; 5 

7. The difference between the (economical 
consideration of the word incarnate , and the 
absolute consideration of the divine before 
the incarnation, the Dr. endeavours to illus¬ 
trate by an instance which indeed exhibits no 
difference at all. The exalted character which 
the word had with the father before the world 
was, when the word in the beginning was God, 
as well as with God, may, for any thing that 
appears besides the Doctor’s repeated assertion, 
suffer no diminution by saying, that the cha¬ 
racter was derived from the Father before the 
incarnation, as well as the power wad judgment 
afterwards. The point to be settled is, whe- 

* I could name a writer not inferior to Dr. S. cither in fame or 
real merit, who hat faid, that the power of knowing mens hearts, was 
to him, the Qrongeft proof of the divinity of the Son. The £}r, 
will hardly fay, that this attribute was incommunicable by the Father, 
efpecially as tt was an attribute of the word incarnate; of which he 
was in pofleflipn when he was not with God in St. John’s meaning ; 
this observation will bear very hard on the Dr’s, ingenious diftipc- 
tion between the abfolute and ceconomical charafler of the word 
For if the word incarnate actually had one of the higheft attributes of 
the Deity, during tbat incarnation, will it not follow that all his pow. 
ers both before, during, and after his incarnation are oitSo/tfame, and 
not of a different confederation? And that the w6rd oecortomical is 
no more than a technical term, invented to fuppon a lame and arbi¬ 
trary hypothecs. 
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thpr St. John's Words, *«*•*•(, are to be 

understood of the same God with whom the 
word was in thebeginning, .or of a person dis- 
.Imguished from the supreme God: that is to 
say, whether St. John meant that the *«r«* was 
with himself or some otjier? St, John himself 
is supposed to have -sufficiently marked the dis- 
tin&ion, by adding the article jo distin¬ 

guish the God with whom the Jwyw was’, from 
the xoy« himself; the who was with the3»* 
The l)r. knows very well that Origen took 
■notice of this distinction, and insisted on it, in 
very plain terms. And I know very well, that 
the editors of Orjgen’s works in latin, M'rotq 
the word cave, ova rule of caution, over against 
this explanation in that edition. But giving 
cautions, or asserting different senses, is not 
answering arguments. The Dr. allows the 
word may be called God, on account of the 
power and judgment conferred on him by the 
Father; and why may lie not be called God, 
with the same limitation, on account of his 
exalted charafter derived from the Father be¬ 
fore the incarnation, without any diminution 
of that char^fter? Because, says the Dr. the 
*>yo { and consequently the exalted character 
Was from eternity. We should desire to see 
this proved from scripture in the Dr's, sense 
of eternal or eternity. But supposing this 
proved, what is the Dr’s, quarrel with Mr. 
Romaine and his felloivs, but that they asseit 
the selfrpxistence of the tvord, exclusive of 
any generation, before the incarnation ? And 
yet does hot«that eternity, which according to 
the Dr. excludes the derivation of the exalted 
character of the *°y«t from the Father, plainly 
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jinjply that very existence? Allow the ex¬ 
flit ea character to be derived, though ever so 
far back before the world, and the power and 
judgment given afterwards, is an addition .Hp, 
not a. diminution of that character; or if a di¬ 
minution, it is a diminution for which the scrip¬ 
tures are to bear the blame; for the Dr. may 
search the scriptures long enough, before he 
will find that the word had this power and 
judgment absolutely in, and of himself, whe¬ 
ther considered as incarnate or eternal. We 
conclude tljen that this (economical distin&ion, 
is neither more nor less than an ingenious de¬ 
vice, invented by Dr. Waterland, to extricate 
himself out of the difficulties laid upon him, 
by Dr. Clarke’s scripture-dodtrine; and we are 
the rather of this opinion, as we observe no 
such distinction marked by St. John, where 
he certainly would have marked it if it had 
been real; namely, in the beginning of his 
gospel. On«the contrary, St. John speaks of 
the word, which was God , was with God in the 
beginning, by whom* all things were made— 
without whom nothing was made—in whom 
was life—who was in the world—the very 
world which was made by or through him—who 
came a light into the world,—St. John, I say, 
speaks ot this as one aqd the same 
and for any tittle that appears to the contrary, 
under one and the same consideration; exalting 
Iris character just as much when he speaks of 
him as in the. world, as before the world was, 
as will readily appear tom* unprejudiced reader 
of St. John’s discourse, 

8 . The Dr, hath stated his example of ex¬ 
clusive terms, very unfairly and fallaciously. 
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One God, even the Father, excludes the Son 
from being God'with underived powers, and 
one Lord Jesus Christ , excludes the Father 
froqi being Lord with derived powers; and one 
Spirit, excludes both the Father and Son from 
being Spirits, so commissioned and sent, as was 
the one Spirit called the Comforter. We have 
no fear of making the scriptures inconsistent 
with themselves, by this interpretation, because 
these exclusions and limitations are marked in 
the scriptures with the utmost precision, and 
without any, the least hint that this is done 
only in an (economical sense. As to the two 
passages of the same apostle John , which the 
Dr. thinks it necessary to bring the (Economi¬ 
cal consideration to reconcile, the case stands 
plainly thus.— Thee, the only true God —John 
xvii. 3, are the words of Jesus Christ, and, 
without all doubt, addressed by him to the 
Father, And the word only must in this place 
be understood, to be not (economically but ab¬ 
solutely exclusive of all other Gods; tor other¬ 
wise there may be true Gods, besides him who 
is the only true God. If therefore this apostle, 
speaking of the Son, says that he is the true 
God in an absolute $ense, he most manifestly 
contradi&s what he himself tells us, Jesus 
Christ taught epneerning the true God. But 
however, it happens that the apostle, 1 John, 
v, 20, is not speaking of the Son as true God. 
In the beginning of the verse, the apostle says 
-— IV e know that the Son of God is come , and 
hath given us an understanding that we may 
kno\^ him that is true, **« m *x»9t»o>.— 

Thus far <the Son is sufficiently distinguished 
from him who is to he known (the <*»«*"*) by 
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the understanding which the Son hath given 
-us.—The apostle goes on to say —And we are 
in him that is true: the same still it- 
should seem that was spoken of before. ’Div 
Sharpe will say, no; for the following words 
«» tuhu #i/™ iwv Xfic* ;ye put in opposition with 
ru «xi>9»* which immediately precede. But if 
this be so, I am afraid the Sou will be the true 
God in his (economical capacity, for whatever' 
is predicated of the Son by name, is according 
to the Dr’s, distinction predicated (economi¬ 
cally. But this is not all, if *xn9»w> is not the 
antecedent to the word ««««, in the above cited 
clause, we desire to know what is? And if 
axn9ii>u is the antecedent to w *, it is impossible 
that TV VIU should be put in opposition with r» 
«*xn9»*«; and the construction must of necessity 
be this —And we are in him that is true, in 
[i. e. through] his Son Jesus Christ. Here all 
is plain, consistent, and grammatical; the dis¬ 
tinction is kept up from the beginning of the 
verse.to the end of it; and this true God ap¬ 
pears to be that true God and no other, which 
the Son came to reveal. And the result of all 
will be, that St. John in this passage of the 
epistle, is only teaching and confirming the 
same doCtrine, which he tells us elsewhere, his 
master taught. Besides, the'Dr. cannot be ig¬ 
norant that St. Johns words in the 21st. verse, 
are supposed by some competent judges to de¬ 
note that St. John’s design in this whole epis¬ 
tle, was to assert the honour and dignity of 
the true God, in opposition to idols and false 
Gods, in Which case, as he so eKpr.essl/pd so 
often distinguishes the Father from theJSon, 
he must be understood, as St, Paul is to be 
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understood, of the. owe God, the one true Go A 
the father, withbut taking in any idea of a 
/compounded Godhead; and all .those charac- 
ternof Divinity ascribed to the Son, by St, 
John’s peculiarity of expression will amount to 
no more than a description of that near comr 
munion which the Son hkd with the father her 
fore his incarnation, by which he was qualified 
®«o», John i. 18. when he came into 
the world. The Dr. knows likewise, that some 
very learned men have said, that idols in scrip¬ 
ture are always put in opposition to God the 

father, and to this, l think the Dr. himself 

asserts, though with some unwillingness. No. 2. 

9- If the peculiarity in the chara6ter of the 
Father, cannot be too highly thought of, it can 
Jiardly be too highly spoken of And to what 
other sort of impropriety of speaking the Dr. 
refers, oue cannot easily tell: for the impro¬ 
priety of Mr. llomainc, specified in the next 
period, consists in speaking too highly, not of 
the Father, but of the Son. Mr. Romaine, we 
think, is. sufficiently justified by the rules of 
logic, in infering the self-existence of the Son 
from that sort of eternity, which Dr. Sharpe 
ascribes to the Son; though he could not by 
the same rules of logic, be justified in inferring 
the Son’s self-existence, from his existence be¬ 
fore all worlds; because the scriptures are no 
where express, as Dr. Sharpe most unwarrant¬ 
ably assumes, that before all worlds, and from 
all eternity, are equivalent expressions. Aud 
as Mr. Romaine cannot infer the self-existence, 
so neither can Dr. S. infer the necessary ex¬ 
istence of thelSpn, from any expressions truly 
and properly scriptural. Wp leave then} there- 
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fore to fight out this battle, as they may with 
the weapons of the church. ‘Bat when the Dr. 
comes to talk with other sort of men, he must 
he desired to come out of his church-fastnesses, 
fend to tell us plainly and explicitly, what fs 
the difference between resolving into the par 
ternity, and refering ‘up to it i He says that 
they who resolve into the paternity , what is 
only to be referred up to it, leau too much on 
their own private sentiments ; which is, as J 
apprehend, to say that they think too highly 
of the peculiar something in the character of 
the first person. If there is not an original 
perfection in the paternity, inconsistent with 
the commpnication of it to any other person 
or persons, the peculiarity in the character of 
the first person, may be too highly thought of. 
Agreeably to which imputation upon such lea - 
ners on their own private sentiments, the Dr. 
asks, “how can they tell that all the perfeCti- 
“ ons, &c. of the Deity ^paternity only ex- 
“ cepted) were not communicated whole and 
“ entire, so as to be the same in one person, 
“ as in another?” I suppose these gentlemen 
would answer, because the very exception of 
the paternity, makes the communication of all 
the perfections of the Deity, whole and entire , 
an impossible supposition. . lie asks again, 
“ liow should they he able to know that the 
** priority, or pre-eminence (conceive of it as 
“ highly as you please! which was necessarily 
“ consequent on the paternal relation, implied 
“ an absolute supremacy , an incommunicable 
“ right of dominion, and such qther things, as 
“ they would represent to be jpcoftsisteitt with 
filiation and procession?” 1 imagine ttyc 
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answer would be, that the priority or pre-emi¬ 
nence ascribed to "the paternal relation in the 
scriptures, do necessarily imply an incommu¬ 
nicable supremacy, &c. unless such priority, 
pre-eminence, paternal relation, such as they 
are exhibited in the scrjptures, must be sup¬ 
posed to stand for mere'sounds without ideas. 
Supremacy is a term which, according to the 
natural idea of it, is as inconsistent with com¬ 
munication, partition, See. as paternity itself. 
And if, in reason, supremacy, absolute domi¬ 
nion, and the godhead, must ever go together, 
paternity must ever go along with them; and 
if the godhead is communicated, paternity 
must be upon the Dr’s, own principles, be com¬ 
municated too, and the ineffable manner will 
do just as well for the solution of the commu¬ 
nication of the paternity, as of the communi¬ 
cation of the supremacy. When the Dr. says, 
that “the term Father doth not imply these 
“ things, neither do the scriptures say them,” 
he imposes upon himself, as well as his rea¬ 
ders. It is not what the term Father im¬ 
plies, simply taken, that is the question, but 
what is implied in the terms, Father of all, 
who is above all, which the Dr. knows are ex¬ 
pressions, or sayings of scripture upon this very 
subject. For the rest, we are not at all con¬ 
cerned for the honour of any terms and expres¬ 
sions, merely because they are called catholic. 
We, therefore, as above-mentioned, willingly 
leave this part of the controversy to be dis¬ 
cussed by the Dr. and those sanguine persons, 
whomvhis catholic hypothesis requires him to 
oppose. Recommending it to the Dr. that 
while he is proving, eternal generation, and 
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everlasting Son of the Father, not to be cott* 
traditions, he would apply some of his own 
rules of caution, to the keeping of his athana- 
sian faith whole and undejiled. 

10. To this section we have little to say, but 
that the difficulties attending our conceptions 
of the eternity, &c. natural attributes of God, 
are of quite another nature than those difficul¬ 
ties, which attend the conception of the com¬ 
munication of these attributes. Eternity , in¬ 
finity, ubiquity, are simple ideas, and revela¬ 
tion assists us iu the conception of these, by 
referring to such manifest and incontestable 
effe&s of them, as are not beyond the reach of 
our understandings. Hut the communication 
of these attributes, to more beings than one, is 
a complex idea, naturally implying a contra¬ 
diction towards the conception of which, we 
have no assistance from revelation. For so 
far as revelation lias been brought in evidence 
by the church, for the reality of such commu¬ 
nication, revelation has, we apprehend, been 
greatly injured; and many parts of it, which, 
when viewed by the naked and single eye of 
common sense, have appeared, and always will 
appear to us clear and coherent one with ano¬ 
ther, have, when viewed through the spectacles 
of the church, appeared obscure and inconsis¬ 
tent, and have been interpreted by such me¬ 
thods, as can only serve to confound all lan¬ 
guage, and reverse all the natural order and 
succession of human ideas. We shall there¬ 
fore pay very little attention to the authority 
of the church, nor to any gqperal Suffrage 
which is not the genuine and unprejudiced re¬ 
sult of searching the scriptures, whether these 
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things art so. We do not indeed comprehend 
what tbi# gentleman mCans by the general suf¬ 
frage <yf Christendom. We lcnow of no suffrage 
6f*cliristendom, which has been general upon 
this SubiCCt. llris learned man cannot but 
know, that the disputed have bteesr Very hot. 
even of late years, what was the suffrage of 
Christendom before the council of Nice. And 
thfe presumption has generally been, that the 
general' Suffrage on this head, was greatly 
against fthat the Dr. calls the catholic doCtrine. 
The bishop of Clogher, or whoever it was that 
defended- the Essay on Spirit , brought a tong 
paSsagd from Jtistin Martyr, which has a very 
hrifavotir'able aspect towards the catholic doc¬ 
trine,' particularly that of Athanasius.— Epi- 
hanitis, Another ancient father, interprets 1 John 
V' 20. by refering «•#* «r»» «««, to theFather; 

Origen’s opinion of John i, 1. we have menti¬ 
oned above, iand as l)r. S. must know all this, 
rind much more to the same purpose, we are 
greatly surprised to find him appealing first to 
the Christians who lived nearest the times of 
the apostles, and then slurring these upon us, 
by a sleight of hand, as if they were the Chris¬ 
tians who composed the first general councils', 
and oppressing us with an authority in the ag¬ 
gregate, which, When it comes to be analyzed* 
is as incongruous one part of it with another, 
as the Dr’s, system is with that of Dr. Clarke. 
Surely the Dr. must lose all the merit of his 
moderation, when it appears that he makes no 
better use of it, than for a cover to so much 
disingdttuitv..' 

I have left what I have to say of Dr. Clarke 
to the last, yet I may say it altogether. If 
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the person to whose consideration these rule's 
of caution are proposed, has adopted Dr. 
Clarke’s system, to the exclusion of all others, 
or to the exclusion of any interpretation outlie 
scriptures different from Dr. Clarke’s, he must 
be left to the defence ,of liis own hero. If he 
hath left himself room to dissent from Dr. 
Clarke, where Dr. Clarke dissents, in his judg¬ 
ment, from scripture, the casuist is to blame to 
press him with Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis in the 
manner he has done. 

As to Dr. Clarke himself, the case appears 
to me to have stood thus. He was a man of a 
most meek and gentle temper, whibh is too of¬ 
ten attended with some degree of timidity: 
His lot in life fell among a set of bigotted and 
furious churchmen, who would, with the ut¬ 
most self-approbation, have burnt him for an 
heretic. This he quickly found out, and began 
to feel some mortifying effects of their malevo¬ 
lence. He had the example of honest, un¬ 
daunted Whiston before his eyes, whom the 
same sort of men bad deprived of his bread, 
though perhaps bating his opinions, he was one 
of the most innocent, as well as the most use¬ 
ful men then living; nay, so it was, that al¬ 
though the province wherein he was most use¬ 
ful, had no sort of influential connexion with 
his theological opinions, his academical inqui¬ 
sitors could suffer themselves to turn him out 
to starve in the wide world, with every cir¬ 
cumstance of ignominy and cruelty, which it 
was in their power to inflift, and with more se¬ 
verity indeed than they could • justify/^either 
upon the principles of Christianity, or tlie ori¬ 
ginal plan of a protestant establishment; and I 
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liaVc heard it often said, that had Whiston ap« 
pealed to the more equitable laws of his coun¬ 
try^ he might have had a severe amends for the 
unparalleled injuries he suffered by the arbitrary 
unprecedented proceedings of his expulsion. - 
In vain did he call upon his persecutors for a 
fair and impartial examination* That was a 
method by which, though Whiston probably 
would not have carried all his points, yet their 
own system would have suffered very consi¬ 
derably, and their business was to support that 
at all events* And being conscious (such of 
them I mean as knew any thing of the matter) 
that fair and open debate would never do any 
credit to their cause, they found the readiest 
way would be to starve the man who opposed 
it, and to the utmost of their influence, to ren¬ 
der him infamous. This they had in their 
power, and this they put in practice, leaving it 
to whom it might concern to reconcile their 
conduCt to the character of Christian teachers, 
and disciples of the meek and merciful Jesus. 
—Whiston, on his part, superior to every at¬ 
tack of their malicious bigotry, bore the tri¬ 
umphs of their insolence, not only with pati¬ 
ence and evenness of temper; but even with 
uncommon alacrity he pursued his studies, 
was indefatigable in his labours, and under all 
the disadvantages of subsisting by charitable 
benefactions, and of being browbreaten and 
reviled, by every orthodox dunce of figure, 
and libelled by every profligate scribbler in the 
pay or dependance of the church, he found the 
means'to do more real good to the world, oven 
while'he lived in it, without any province or 
any charader, than all the whole group of his 
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persecutors were ever either able or willing to 
do, with all the solemnities of office, and all 
the encouragement of titles and stipends fipm 
the public about them. He Was indeed gifle'd* 
with a large measure of that Christian fortitude. 
Which falls to the share of few men in any de¬ 
gree, and to Dr. Clarke in particular, but in a 
Very small proportion.—This example the Dr. 
had before his eyes, and saw he could not en¬ 
dure the tenth part of what gave Whiston no 
sort of anxiety. He had carefully counted the 
cost, and found he could not carry his plan 
into execution at so much expence. 

To exchange llis reputation, his subsistence, 
his station and influence, for the reproof of so¬ 
lemn hypocrisy, the sneers and rancorous re¬ 
flection of envy, and the hair-brained insults 
of ignorance and stupidity, was probably what 
he could not bear to think of. He saw the 
same pack which had run down poor defence¬ 
less Whiston, were equally sharp set Upon his 
destruction. He was too a more considerable 
sacrifice. Whiston, with great talents, the 
most benevolent of hearts, and an eager appe¬ 
tite for doing any possible good, and in many 
cases no bad judgment how to apply his ma¬ 
terials to the best purposes, had yet some pecu¬ 
liarities and indiscretions which were pitied 
among his friends, and even made him ridicu¬ 
lous to some of his well wishers : while Df. 
Clarke’s very mistakes were such efforts of ge¬ 
nius and capacity, as made him the admiration 
of all Europe, who must have looked upop the 
fall of such a man by a national Spi(it or ven¬ 
geance, to be the efteCfc of something extremely 
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criminal, since, his uncommon and superior 
merit could not support him against the vio¬ 
lence of his enraged countrymen. There ia 
•gWat reason to believe, that considerations of 
this kind made very deep impressions upon the 
peaceable spirit of Dr* Clarke; he therefore 
stopped short, prudently no doubt with respect 
to his own worldly ease, but very unhappily 
for those generous and Christian minds, who in 
this generation are labouring and groaning un¬ 
der the yoke of a most oppressive ecclesiastical 
establishment, bound upon them by the cords 
of a churcli-authority, inconsistent with every 
pretence to Christian liberty, and the genuine 
principles of the protestant religion. The ruin 
of a Clarke , or an Hoadly , would indeed have 
made a most infamous figure in the annals of 
our country. But could these men have pre¬ 
vailed with themselves to have stood the nery 
trial, and to have a6ted up in all respefts to 
their principles, the worse it bad fared with 
them, the more would the succeeding age have 
detested the spirit which laid such hardships 
upon them, and very probably by this time 
would have put it utterly out of the power of 
blind headlong orthodoxy, to have done any 
more mischief of the same sort. As it is, the 
author of the Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, 
died in the bosom of the church, which he had 
shewn to be inconsistent with her own princi¬ 
ples; and the writer of the Common Rights of 
Subjects defended , is very likely to die a bishop 
of. the first rank in an ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment* found&d upon and supported by those 
’fery Tests', which he hath demonstrated to be 
utterly irreconcileable to all religious, civil. 
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and natural equity. From which condu&,» the 
tenderest conclusion that either friends or ene-r 
mies can draw, must be, that the points tj»ey 
severally concerned themselves to maintain*, 
were not in their private opinion worth the 
contending for, at lea%t were not of that value 
as to justify them to the world for venturing 
for their sake a single shilling of their emolu* 
ments, or a single moment of their temporal 
repose. 

Having premised thus much, we can now 

with more advantage proceed to account for 
Dr. Clarke’s conduct in the articles objected 
to by Dr. S. 

1. Whether Dr. Sharpe hath made a true or 
a fair representation of the state wherein Dr. 
Clarke left the controversy, I have not leisure 
to examine. For my part, I cannot but think 
it highly improbable that Dr. Clarke should 
imagine a sort of beings who were neither 
Gods nor creatures, or that he should give oc* 
casion by his expressions to any man else ta 
imagine it. No man could express himself 
with more perspicuity and precision than Dr, 
Clarke, when he thought fit: and if he really 
dropped his inquiry on this subject at any in¬ 
conceivable point, Dr. Sharpe may now see 
who and what it was that drove him to it. He 
did not chuse for the reasons I have given, to 
pursue his lights, whither he plainly saw they 
would lead him. We pity his weakness, and 
have full as much occasion to be sorry for it* 
as Dr. S. has to rejoice at it. For should the* 
scriptures be fairly examined, ami foufid to 
contradift Dr. Clarke’s sense, or ratjter hjs 
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imaginations above-mentioned, they would 
probably be found to determine on the side 
whifh Dr. S. is by no means disposed to fa- 
vdtfr. 

2. As to metaphysical notions, iliacos inter 
miiros peccatur et extra: and when one consi¬ 
ders Dr. Waterland’s feats this way, such ob¬ 
jections come with a very ill grace from those 
who fight under his banner, as I imagine the 
learned casuist would be understood to do. 
But indeed, Dr. Clarke has here a particular 
advantage over the Waterlandians, since, 
whatever it was that tempted him into his pecu¬ 
liar cast of thought about the Trinity, he did 
his endeavour to have the doCtrine settled, not 
by metaphysics, but Scripture. If indeed 
he shewed any inclination to interpret scrip¬ 
ture by bis own metaphysics, he is so far not 
to be commended ; though even this is a fault 
in which Dr. Waterland is as deep as Dr, 
Clarke. In the mean time, he it observed to 
the honour of Dr. Clarke, that by bringing 
out every text he could find relating to this 
subject, even ever so remotely, he shewed a dis¬ 
position to have the point thoroughly discus¬ 
sed ; and I am much mistaken if a thorough 
paced Athanasian would not tremble to look at 
that formidable 1 list of scriptural testimonies, 
in the arrangement and under the titles Dr: 
Clarke hath exhibitedthem, even though Dr. 
Clarke had not added a single note, or a single 
paraphrase, to illustrate, one of them. It will 
be long enough before the followers of Dr. 
Waterlan^m\{ try to support the church’s 
doctrine of the Trinity by the same method. 
Jut to Dr. Clarke’s metaphysical notions, per- 
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flaps I may disapprove them in some things 
where the casuist agrees with them, as much 
as he disapproves them on the subject of.the 
Trinity, So I suspect by the little I havesfeen 
of his letters to Afrs. Cockburn. Vou, my 
friend, know what opinion X have of his argu¬ 
ment a priori, his notions of the natural im¬ 
mortality of the soul, 8c c. and yet t think, I 
may truly say, that I have read Over his Scrip - 
turc-doctrine without perceiving his scripture 
proofs very much, if at all, affected by his me? 
taphysical notions. 

3. The casuist well knows, that what he her^ 
calls rather retracting , was not allowed by 
Dr. Clarke to be any retraction at all. He 
must know that Dr. Clarke openly remonstra¬ 
ted against that representation of his meaning, 
as most highly injurious'tq him, and a con? 
temptible artifice of those who would have 
turned the bare preliminaries of a truce, into 
the tokens of a defeat. Honest JVhiston says, 
Life of Dr. Clarke, page 56, the true point 
was, save thyself and us. Apd so ho doubt the 
upper house understood it. But the bigots of 
the lower house would have it a recantation, 
or a retraction, and one cannot but be sorry 
that so good and wise a man # as Dr. S. should 
be fond at this time of the day to echo their 
nonsense. But he has done worse, he has re¬ 
presented the matter Here as if his friends con¬ 
demned and lamented this step, as a real retrac¬ 
tation. Whereas Dr. S. might have known, 
that his friends, who expostulated with him oh 
this part of his conduct, allow ed**tf was not a 
real retractation qf any thing he had said be¬ 
fore: Whiston, u. s.page 58, hut condemned 
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U ©illy because it was «i very like a retracta- 
Uon., and yet Wdt not such .—This expostula- 
Wft produced ap explanatory paper from Dr. 
Cin^ke. To this paper Dr. S. should have ap¬ 
pealed* bad be meant to be ingenuous. This 

e per, be knows, opened the eyes of the lower 
pse, and disappointed their triumphs. They 
resolved, that there was no recantation in the 
case, nor any satisfa&jan given: aud had they 
aw been restrained by the prudence and mode¬ 
ration of the bishops, would, without doubt, 
have treated him accordingly, that is, as a pes¬ 
tilent, heretic. If Dr. S. will subscribe this 


proposition, God the Father alone is, and is to 
be honoured, as being, Wmif and the ori¬ 

ginal of fill, himself without original, he will 
allow Dr. §. to make as much as he can of Dr, 
Clarke’s retra&ation. 


As to Dr. Clarke's attempts to whiten 
the negro, that is, to reconcile our church 
forms to scripture do&rine, we must ascribe it 
tb his frailty, that fear of falling into the hands 
qf. his furious and relentless enemies, which 
drew him into all his inconveniences. The 
phnrchmen, however, should forgive him this 
wirpniy till they are able to reconcile their forms 
and the scriptures on their own plan. In the 
Ip^n time. be it'observed, that Dr, Clarke's 
ejr^pt will,probably,he esteemed by honest men 
apd conrpetfnt judges, of a less malignant na- 
' tui&Aad tendency, than that of the church-. 
m<m ?( . Dr. Clarke:, left the scriptures to speak 
jtb(dr.own natural unstrained sense,and only en- 

E ;d ttyvrest the human, fall ible sense of 
forms,- to a coincidence with them, 
odoxaff dopunqnly observed, to keep 
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stri&ly to the natural sen$e.df the forms, au«i, 
to wrest the scriptures to favour and ab§t~ 
them. Upon the whole, Dr. S’s casting things 
in Dr. G*s teeth, seems to me, to be hke***hi5 
conduit of those inquisitors, who first put the: 
heretic upon the rack, and then burn nithfpr 
those incautious, perhaps, false confessional 
which he made to deliver himself from the tor* 
ment of it. 

P. S. Whiston tells us, Life of Clarke, pi. 55 f, 
that “ the Dr. constantly, and vigorously* 
“maintained a metaphysic opinion, that any 
“ creature, whatsoever, might possibly have 
“ been co-eternal with its creator.” The opi* 
nion may be an absurd one, but, it plainly 
shews, Avhat the Dr. thought of the Son, and 
Holy Spirit, and, that Dr. S. misrepresents hint 
when he says, that “ according to his scheme/ 
“ the Son and Spirit wereneither properly, no f 

by nature Gods, neither where they crea- 
“ tures.” As to the other passage, which the 
Dr. desires you to make sense if you can, I sup 1 * 
pose. Dr. Clarke meant no more nor less, than 
that the Son, existed before all time, as time 
is measured, and distinguished by the pheno¬ 
mena in the material creation, but not strictly* 
and properly from eternity. * And, I bellfeye 
it would puzzle Dr. S. sufficiently to find-ahet- 
ter sense for the words, in the beginning, wiA 
such other expressions as denote the priority c^ 
the Son to the worlds. 

FINIS.* 
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